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without 
buying 
a car! 


Planning your summer vacation? Dreaming 
about places to visit ... if only you had 
enough money? But you do! This summer 

you and your friends can enjoy a car as private 
as your own... go where you please... 

for as long as you please. And—you'll have the 
time of your life . . . at reasonable travel cost! 
For example: you and four of your friends can 
drive 1,000 miles in 4 weeks and the rental rate 
for a new Ford Fordomatic or other fine car 
would be approximately $217.00. . . $43.40 per 
person ... or only $10.85 per week! This low 
cost includes all gasoline and oil for the entire 
trip. Hertz also furnishes Public Liability, 
Property Damage, Fire and Theft Insurance, 
and $100.00 deductible collision protection . . . 
at no extra cost! (These figures are based on the 
national average rate of $34.25 per week plus 8 
cents per mile. Convertible rates slightly higher.) 


The Empress, distinguished year ‘round hotel, in Victoria, B. C., Canada. 


DO MORE...SEE MORE...HAVE MUCH MORE FUN THE HERTZ WAY! 


VV" NOT PLAN a trip now with your friends? Your local Hertz 
office will be glad to help you to set up an enjoyable itinerary. 
Simply look under “‘H” in your telephone directory for the tele- 
phone number and address. You can rent a new, clean expertly 
maintained car, drive to all the places you have always wanted to 

...and then return by another route. Or, you can travel to 
your favorite spot by train or plane... and rent a Hertz car on 
arrival. Your local Hertz office will make the reservation for you 
at any of the nearly 800 Hertz offices in over 550 cities in the 
United States, Canada, Alaska, Mexico, Hawaii, New Zealand, 
Cuba, Haiti, Puerto Rico, Jamaica, the Virgin Islands, Great Britain, 
Ireland, France, Belgium, Holland and Switzerland. A car will be 


waiting for you at the airport or railroad terminal when you arrive. 


HERTZ Rent A Car SYSTEM 


For relaxing week-ends, rent a car at your local Hertz office. 
You need only your driver’s license and proper identification. Hertz 
Rent A Car System, Dept. W55, 218 South Wabash Avenue, 
Chicago 4, Illinois. Phone: WEbster 9-5165. 


YOUR VACATION DOLLAR GOES FURTHER 
WHEN YOU TRAVEL THE HERTZ WAY! 


Last year more than twice as many people used Hertz Rent 


A Car service than any other world-wide car rental system. 

















Moose Jaw is the home of one of the 
two teachers colleges of the province. 
These are one-year colleges so have a 
most intensive curriculum consisting 
of courses in Guidance of Learning, 
Human Growth and Development, So- 
cial Foundations of Education, plus 
electives to enrich background and 
meet individual needs. 

Selected elementary schools are used 
as Laboratories, with carefully chosen 
teachers in charge of the “multiple” 
rooms. These teachers and the student 
teachers are under direct supervision of 
the college faculty, thereby atiaining 
close integration with the college work. 

Six students come, two at a time, to 
each room for three weeks in the fall 
and a like period in the spring. Through 
an effective student selection technique, 
these students, despite extreme youth 
and limited training, perform mest 
creditably as teachers. The critical 
teacher shortage has put many eighteen- 
year-olds in the role of teacher. 


Daphne Lance, Canada 


Hello, from Auckland. We have now 
moved a thousand miles northward. 
One feature of a national school system 
is immediately clear: The schools here 
are carbon copies of the ones we left 
behind—the same type buildings, the 
same curriculum, the same lack of ma- 
terials and equipment, the same looking 
uniforms, and teachers and inspectors 
with the same training and outlook. 

My new school, Kowhai, is an inter- 
mediate (junior high) school with a 
post-primary (freshmen and _ sopho- 
mores) attached. I’m in the latter. 

New Zealand has just announced 
an ambitious secondary-school program 
for the future, all centered around the 
multilateral U.S. high school approach; 
but Kowhai has only students of lower 
ability, sitting out their fifteenth birth- 
days (the leaving age) or the two-year 
requirement for many apprenticeships. 


Alan Baldwin, New Zealand 


For anyone interested in the “adven- 
ture” of teaching at the International 
School of Brussels, let me say that com- 
ing to Europe as a tourist and living 
here are two different matters. Unlike 
teaching in dependents schools in other 
parts of Europe, a position in our pri- 
vate school means being prepared to 
work for about one third of a normal 
teaching salary in the States, pay high 
rent, and live in modest circumstances. 

Belgium is the most expensive coun- 
try in Europe; the standard of living 
is below that of the United States, and 
costs and taxes are generally higher. 

The teacher who loves to teach, re- 
gardless of pay, who can artfully pinch 
pennies, or who has some other income, 
would find a challenging situation here. 
With holidays, there comes a chance to 
see other countries, and one inevitably 
learns to “parler francais tres bien.” 


Hazel Weeks Dendoncker, Belgium 


Sports are as important a part of 
school life here in Wales as in America. 
Boys and girls take an early and lively 
interest in all forms of sports. They 
play most of the games common to us. 

Thoughout the United Kingdom there 
is an organization called the School 
Boys’ Football League. The older 


schoolboys in each town try out for the 
town team, which chooses the best soc- 
cer players from all the local schools. 
Becatise of the great interest and strong 
competition, most of the junior boys 
turn out for schoolboy soccer games on 
Saturday morning. 

The girls’ favorite games are net- 
ball, similar to basketball without a 
back stop, and rounders, which is much 
the same as our softball. The very 
young girls play the same sort of games 
seen on our playgrounds such as skip- 
ping rope, tag, and kickball. 

All the children are taught early not 
to yell during organized games so the 
playgrounds are quiet compared to ours 
even though there are so many activi- 
lies going on, 

The greatest difficulty with sports here 
is the rain. We have had more than 
any year since they started to keep 
fecords of the downfall in Swansea, 


William D. Collins, Wales 


Controversies concerning the schools 
are not limited to the United States. 
One of the biggest issues here has to 
do with abolishing corporal punish- 
ment. 

In this country such punishment is 
administered by striking the pupil on 
the palm of the hand with a long nar- 
row leather strap. This is known as 
“using the tawse” and is usually done 
by the classroom teacher in the pres- 
ence of the children in the class. This 
procedure seems to be universal in all 
classes of the elementary school. 

Recently one school system declared 
a ban on this type of punishment, and 
then the action began. Comments pro 
and con poured in from all over Scot- 
land. The larger newspapers gave it a 
big play in their Letters to the Editor 
section and ran cartoons about it. 

After a few days it became clear that 
the majority of parents as well as 
school teachers were in favor of using 
corporal punishment. So the local edu- 
cation council rescinded their order 
and things returned to the status quo. 

Traditions are treasured here and are 
not easily or quickly discarded. 


Robert C. Mardis, Scotland 


My tour of South African schools has 
brought me to Port Elizabeth, right at 
the bottom of the continent. A thirty- 
second walk from my hotel takes me 
to a beautiful white sandy beach of the 
Indian Ocean. But the beach must wait 
until the school day ends, 

The children want to know all about 
their American counterparts: what they 
do at school, how they dress, what they 
eat, how they spend their leisure time. 
It is interesting to note the similarity 
of interests, indicated by the questions, 
of native, colored, and white students. 

There are always questions, and many 
of them begin: “Is it true that—” 
Some people have strange ideas about 
life in the United States, gleaned from 
the bioscope (movies to you) and the 
comics. Some of the endings of that 
question are: “American children are 
undisciplined?” “girls wear makeup?” 
“girls wear blue jeans to school?” “high 
school boys drive their own cars?” But 
the South African pupils also show in- 
terest in more serious aspects of Amer- 
ica and Americans. 


Dorothy L. Morris, South Africa 












































AMERICA’S RAILROADS 
MAKE THE CONNECTIONS! 


Did you know that your wardrobe represents a modern industria! miracle? 
It’s true . . . for today’s clothing industry is one of the mos? efficient 
combinations of raw materials, creative styling, and swift production 
in history... all linked by dependable railroad transportation! 








Your new summer outfit began in many 
places. From cotton fields, flax farms and 
sheep ranches and from the huge chemical 
plants where synthetic fibers are made, 
railroads moved the raw materials to spin- 
ning mills for conversion into yarn. 





Since clothing makers must keep styles 
fresh and new, swift rail delivery of fabrics 
to manufacturers is imperative. As shown 
in this cutting-room scene, ready-to-wear 
is an assembly-line process. Even a pocket 
can entail 30 separate operations! 








Today's great power looms weave at in- 
credible speeds, turning out literally thou- 
sands of varieties of fabrics. Here textiles 
are given the wide range of treatments in 
design, texture and finish demanded in the 
modern fabric market. 





Expertly tailored, excellent in quality, and 
up-to-the-minute in style, the finished 
clothing appears in the show windows of 
your favorite store. In no other country 
does the money spent for clothing buy so 
much in style and value. 


Linking all these phases of the industry is the world’s most efficient mass- 
transportation system. The heart of that system is the railroads, serving you 
at a lower average cost than any other form of general transportation .. . 
and doing it over lines which are built and maintained at no expense to 


any taxpayer. 


Association of 


American Railroads 
WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 





Reprints of this advertisement about America’s railroads and the country they serve will be 
mailed to you for use in your classroom work upon your request for advertisement No, 18. 
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Articles, Units, and Teaching Devices 


Care of Classroom Pets 
The Newbery and Caldecott Awards 6 


Margaret Chaplin Anderson 5 


Miss Dolores Dumbwiddie and the School Lunch Howard C. Koeppen 6 
Games for the Elementary School Donald Stead 12 
There's a Lot to Know about Birds—Unit Ruth Hodges Tuttle 20 
Toys in the Classroom Elizabeth Mechem Fuller 21 
One Fifth of the World’s Land Is Desert—Unit Mary Nygaard Peterson 22 
Our Desert Terrarium—Unit Mary Ann Marsh 23 
Italy, Yugoslavia, Albania and Greece—Topics for Teaching Marian F. Owen 32-33 


How Listening Can Be Taught Sam Duker 35 
What's Later Than Orlon? Paul E. Blackwood 37 
Science in the Home—XIX—The Electric Toaster Henry Gould 37 
Activities for Music Week—Teaching Devices IX 40 
The St. Lawrence Seaway—and Power Project Ruth Anne Korey 41 
3 Art Problems—Discussed by Counselor of the Month Jessie Todd 42 
The Felt-Tipped Pen 52 
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Elva 8. Daniels 8 
Arthur F. Byrnes 9 
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The Tape Recorder Prepares a Program 


A Happy Scene in West Africa—Scenes around the World—IX 18 
Italy, Yugoslavia, Albania and Greece—Picture Page 34 
Doctor! Doctor! Save My Pet!—Picture Page 7 


Art in the Classroom 


Enjoying Art 


“Yachts at Deauville’—Raoul Dufy Harriet Garrels 24 


Oil Painting for Elementary Schools? Else Bartlett 24 
Sun, Fire, and Water Irene Mable McDonald 45 
Art Committees Encourage Varied Abilities Jessie Todd 57 
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Abstract Kaleidoscope Designs Claire Hoffman 59 
For the Birds Grace Gannon 60 
Mother’s Day Gifts 

Coat-Hanger Mail File Lenna 1. Sheets 61 

Denim Outdoor Lunch Mats Lucia Mack Vollmar 61 
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For Teachers of Special Groups 


For the Kindergarten 
Rhythm-Band Skit Edwina Martin 36 
We Cut a Record Belle Coates 36 
Art Tip of the Month—Combinations Yvonne Altmann Bildahl 36 
For Slow Learners 
lee Cream Unit Gayle K. Sheets 38 
A Puzzle Story for Language Ollie J. Robertson 38 
Mother's Day Gift Mary N. McAuley 38 
Teaching in the Country 


A Unit on Foods to Promote Good Health Esther Kolbenschlag 69 


Stories, Songs, and Verse 


Cecily Squirrel’s Adventure—Story 
My Five Senses—Song 
The Day Jamie Was on Needles and Pins—Story Anne Alexander 7 
Betsy and the Brand-New Flagpole—Story Sheila Bane 7 
May Verse 28 
Bright Feathers—Story Cropley Andrew Phillips 29 
Cornelia’s White House Birthday—Story Violet Otto Wilson 29 
A May Greeting (“The Happy Farmer, Opus 68, No. 10°—Robert Schumann)—Song 
Words and arrangement by Elva 8S. Daniels 30 


Thomasina Weber 25 
Doris A. Paul and Esther Mary Fuller 26 
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Queen of the Parade—Story Lillie Chaffin 31 
Hobby Club Mystery—Story Helen Waite Munro 31 
Nature's Rock Pudding—Factual Story Mary Etta Logan 39 
Roxy’s Raincoat—Factual Story Sheila Bane 39 


Dramatics 


Clean-Up Elf’s Visit—Play 
Choral Reading 

How to Go About It 

“One Nation Under God” 

What We Used for a Program 
Paul in Food Land—Play 


Jean M. Koehler 53 


Glenelle McBeath 54 

Annella Alexander 54-55 

Ora Esther Duffus 55 

Marilyn Bornstein and Gloria Cole 56 


Editorial Comment 


Talking It Over—Friendly Chats with the Editor 


4 
An Inequity on the Way Out Waurine Walker 19 


Travel Picture Section 


Canada 48 
Beneath the Starry Banner—Scenes in the U.S.A. 49-51 


Regular Features 


U.S. Teachers Abroad : 1 
Betty Parent's Diary 14 
Books for Children—Reviews Phyllis Fenner 16 
Books for Teachers—Reviews Ruth M. Northway 17 
Fifty Years Ago in the Normal Instructor 19 
Your Counselors , 42 
Girls and Boys—Two Pages of Things to Make or Do - 43-44 
Day by Day for May sevi Emily Sprague Wurl 66 
Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club 68 
New for You 90 
Made to Order 91 
First Class Mail—Letters to the Editor 92 


Club Exchange, 11 Let’s Laugh, 15 Special Events, 79 
Our Coupon Section, 84, 86, 88, 90, 92 






EACHERS- just Mail This Coupon to 


, # BORROW :100%,.°600% 


By Mail-in complete Privacy! 
FAST SERVICE! No Cosigners requir 


Here is a confidential loan service for teachers who need money to further their education, 
to pay pressing bills and protect credit ratings. The cash is here... ready and waiting for 
you now. You can borrow BY MAIL from the privacy of your home without anyone in 
your community knowing you are applying for a loan. Just sign the short application and 


note below, and mail it at once. Your request for a loan will receive immediate attention. | $ ] 00% s 675 
FOUR IMPORTANT REASONS CONFIDENTIAL 










PAY DOCTOR BILLS 













PAY OLD DEBT 


S 
a NS gs: =| 





cM 


for HOME REPAIRS 


Please accept my application for 


or cost whatsoever. 
Amount you want to borrow 


Name and address 
How long with 
present employer... 


Husband or wife's 
a sitnttenintannsitinnsanin 


To whom are payments on 
auto made? (Name)................. 


Bank you deal with (Name)...... 
Amount you owe bank? $........ 
What security on bank loan? 





Pay rent or real estate 
payment to? (Name)............ 


Se le i ctieeenecotaribnen 


of school you teach................... 


WHY MORE AND MORE TEACHERS friends, relatives, merchants 95 
ARE USING THIS LOAN SERVICE aoe yan oon endivtin tor a 3000 19 


SIGNATURE ONLY 


® Teacher loans are made on signature only—no co- confidential and private. 







Monthly payments include both 
ash interest and principal: 


20 
MONTHS 

















School board members, 





State Finance LOAN-BY- 


MAIL. All mail is sent to you 
in a plain envelope and the 60000 3748 


transaction is completely 











signers, no endorsers. No mortgages on car, furniture or Yes, no matter where you live or teach, whether you 
, e . ’ « 


personal property. 


CONVENIENT TERMS 


are married or single, you may solve your money prob- 
lem by mail. Today, this minute, fill out and mail the 
short Application and Note below. That’s all you have 


® Convenient monthly installments pay loan out of to do. We'll speed the cash on its way to you as soon as 


future earnings. Payments budgeted to fit your income. 
Entire loan can be repaid at any time and you pay only 


for the time you use the money—no longer! 


NO SUMMER PAYMENTS 


® No principal during summer vacation. 
If your salary stops during the summer vaca- 
tion, payments on principal stop also. This is 
an extra service of special value to teachers 
offered by State Finance Company, 


PRIVATE 


® The loan is made by mail from the pri- 
vacy of your own home. You see no agents or 
credit managers—only you and we know 
about it. We guarantee strict privacy. 


r=*-=== FOR $100°° to $600 - CUT OUT AND MAIL TODAY! -"-------— 


To State Finance Company, Dept. E-133 
410 Kilpatrick Bldg., Omaha 2, Nebraska 


a loan. It is understood that after the loan is 


made I can return the money to you within 10 days and there will be no charge 


On what date of month will your 


(include present balance, if any) $...... payment BE IN OUR OFFICE?...... 
Amount earned Number of months 
0 —— a |6hlLSlll you receive salary.. 


Previous 
eae 


Salary 
fo) es . 


>. iw 


List below OTHER Loan or Finance company (or person) you NOW owe ona loan: 
$ to (Name)........... 


sine Gee 


. Town 









approved. We guarantee satisfaction. Our fifty year old 
organization is licensed and supervised by the Nebraska 
Banking Department. You can deal with us in complete 
confidence at Nebraska’s fair interest rate. Select the 
amount you need from the chart; then rush application. 


Old Reliable Company 
Over 50 Years of Service 


<= STATE FINANCE COMPANY 


410 KILPATRICK BLDG. DEPT. E-133 
OMAHA 2, NEBRASKA 





The following are ali the debts that I have: 








The above statements are made for the purpose of securing a loan. I agree that 
if any loan be completed, the U.S. Mail shall be regarded as my agent. 


t 
Full Amount Paying ¥ 
I Still Owe Per Mo. To Whom Owing Address z 

a 
ee eT eet —% 
a ls Sia oka | “a <2. ha & ea io 
FILE INFORMATION ONLY—Please list below relative information . 
for our confidential files ; 
DUGMRO OE TRORCI VO non oc cece ccc ceveeese--2-s seneecseecerereee--ee (RElationship).... -5 
Fes Town dctiesilitt SE 0 * : 
Name of Relative........... _ (Relationship).. : : 
ae . Town . . State . Occup -. 
Name of Relative... me be _ (Relationship) ~. 
EE a | cmsamy cstv: Qa : - 
ES . .... (Relationship) q 

i 
Street........ > = State... ... Occup é 

4 

t 
Sign Full Street 5 
a : : essen |4uress 3 a 

* 
SS = . County...... wecccwece MOREE... | 


i 








(NOTE ° 
‘ 
4 


Ist pmt. due date|Final pmt. due date| Prin. and Int. pmt.|Mo. pmt. (except final)/Final pmt. equal in any case . Omaha, Nebraska | 
| Mo. pmts.|$ the unpaid principal and int. 











Agreed rate 3% per month on thet part of the unpaid principal balance not exceeding $150 and 24% % 
i per month on that part over $150 and not in excess of $300 and % of 1% per month on 


§ of interest. 


any remainder of such unpaid principal balance; computed on the basis of the number of 


| days actually elapsed, a month being any period of 30 consecutive days. 

q in Consideration of a loan made by STATE FINANCE CO. at its office in Omaha, Nebraska, in the principal amount above stated, the under- 
signed promise to pay to said company at its above office said principal amount together with interest at the above rate until fully paid. 

i Payment of principal and interest shal] be made in consecutive monthly payments as above Indicated beginning 

8 on the stated due date for the 4rst Payment and continuing on the same day of each succeeding month to and 


§ including the stated due date for the final payment. 


; NO PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS REQUIRED DUR- 
. ING MONTHS IN WHICH TEACHING SALARY 
8 


IS NOT RECEIVED. 





PERSONAL 
SIGNATURES 
REQUIRED 










Default in the payment of any instalment of the principal or charges, or either, shall at payee's option, without e 
notice, render the then unpaid balance due and payable ¥. 
It is agreed that the validity and construction of this note shall be determined under and by virtue of the laws § 
of the State of Nebraska. 4 
This note and any evidence of security accompanying it are subject to acceptance by the payee at its office : 
located as shown above. It is understood that if the loan is not approved, this note and any evidence of security 
accompanying it will be promptly returned to the undersigned. 








(if married, both husband and wife must PERSONALLY sign) 


Seaseeeeesen=== RETURN THIS FORM PROMPTLY TO AVOID DELAY IN COMPLETING YOUR LOAN ****=s=e=amanns 
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Fascinating Unit of Study From Seeds 
Although this unit was carried out by first graders and told about 
by their teacher, Mrs. Bessie B. Walker (in the California Teachers Journal), 
the idea is adaptable for any of the grades and interesting to all ages. 


This project motivates school sub- 
ject; helps develop powers of obser 
vation, cooperation, leadership and 
responsibility. And can add zest in 
entering lessons in numbers, reading, 
oral language, writing and art. 
Seeds are a natural subject for a 
unit of study as it is something in 
which any child can enthusiastically 
participate. 

Class takes field trip around school 
yard, to vacant lots, along sidewalks 
and parks to collect seeds. Aim 1s to 
collect 100 kinds. 


Helps you feel refreshed and relaxed 


The lively flavor and smooth, pleasant chewing 
of healthful, delicious Wrigley’s Spearmint Gum 
helps you relax and gives you a natural, 
refreshing little “pick-up.” Try it tonight. 


Scrap books are made which involve sorting 
pictures into 4 categories;—Seeds make trees, 
flowers, fruits and vegetables. Class is divided 
: captains of which see that pic- 

res are well cut out, pasted in correctly and 
that none find their way into the wrong book. 


into 4 tean 


Boys and girls draw pictures to illustrate their 

tories concerned in the unit. They paint milk 
bottle cap covers for containers for seeds. 
They paint designs for mats on which to dis- 
play the seeds. 


Seeds are sprouted in glass gallon jars in such 
way that class can watch development of root 
system and see how leaves grow. By measur- 
ing device attached to jar, rate of growth may 


be c he cked. 














“= 
me 4a) Pine Tree Design 
No. 7 No. 10 


SOUVENIR BOOKLETS 


for Closing Days 
The Ideal Gifts for Your Pupils 


Your choice of fourteen beautiful cover designs in full color. 
Booklets supplied with or without special printing of pupils’ 
names, etc., on inside pages. Your photo on each booklet, if de- 
sired. Send only three cents in stamps for sample and circular 
with complete information. Order from: 





Art Department 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 


Dansville, N.Y. * 
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E KIND to Animals Week comes in 

May. Why not do something spe- 
cial to celebrate, such as a project for 
making birdhouses, a trip to the SPCA, 
or a pet show! 

Children get different types of emo- 
tional satisfaction. A child may not 
be a dog lover but there is some pet 
he will enjoy. As our special contribu- 
tion to this theory, I'd like to report 
that Elinor Graves, who works in our 
office, has goldfish. Nothing unusual 
about this except that she says they 
make a wonderful alarm clock—when 
it’s time to get up they flip around in 
the water until she wakes. 


Pardon me if my enthusiasm runs 
away with me, but Bill Conklin’s neu 
Travel Service seems to be just about 
the best ever. If you missed the an- 
nouncement in April, you can read it 
on page 70 this month. The point is, 
wherever you want to go, just write to 
Bill and sit back and wait for what 
happens. You'll not receive a planned 
tour—that’s what you go to travel 
agencies to get—but an even more de- 
lightful experience awaits you. Trans- 
portation lines, tourist bureaus, cham- 
bers of commerce, and other interested 
groups will send you all kinds of infor- 
mation, 

Bill experimented on a small scale 
last year with this new service, and the 
recipients were delighted. This year it’s 
really set up in a big way to give you 
readers the best travel service imag- 
inable. 


National Music Week is a good time 
to alert your community to the impor- 
tance of music instruction at the ele- 
mentary level. For example, in our 
local Dansville school, we have an ele- 
mentary band of over sixty boys and 
girls made up of recruits from fourth, 
fifth, and sixth grades. Each day they 
practice a half hour and thus build up 
a variety of simple numbers they can 
play at assemblies or special events. 

The advantages of such an all-school 
activity are many. The children have 
a special reason to practice their in- 
strument. They experience the prob- 
lems and the delights of playing with 
others, of following a leader, of being 
dependable but not stealing the show. 

Bob Smith, who directs the program, 
sent the trumpet trio, shown below, to 
tell me about the band. They were very 
enthusiastic young men—about their 
instruments, their trio, the whole band, 


Calking It Over- 


) Friendly Chats 
| with the Editor 


and their Mr. Smith, who in their opin- 
ion is just about the best possible 
band leader in the world. 


At the recent ASCD meeting I had 
an opportunity to visit the schouls of 
Park Forest, Illinois, one of America’s 
“new communities,” nonexistent in 
1947, today with a population of 24,000 
and a planned future to greatly extend 
its size within the next few years. This 
amazing growth has been accompanied 
by an enthusiasm on the part of the 
parents. 

Their most recently opened school. 
Blackhawk, was erected at a saving of 
$20,000 over the estimated cost, by 
using a more utilitarian construction. 
The parents made many contributions, 
such as painting the identifying insig- 
nia on the classroom doors, uncrating 
and assembling the furniture, and 
erecting the playground equipment. 

If a new school is a must in your 
community and yet the program for 
financing it seems prohibitive, maybe 
you need a good parents’ committee. 
There are schools to fit every budget 
with plans such as a room a year, or 
low-cost designing with exposed joists 
and concrete-block partitions. If you 
have a school problem you can’t meet, 
don’t hesitate to write me. Perhaps | 
can steer you toward a successful solu- 
tion to your dilemma. 


Jessie Todd, your art counselor, is 
a friend of long standing, and when- 
ever I am in her vicinity, we try to get 
together. If you have looked at her 
picture on page 42 in this issue, it’s 
obvious she’s one of those artists who 
lives and breathes her work. I wish 
you could all see her living room. A 
striking mobile hangs from the ceiling. 
On one wall is a large painting of a 
white horse done by a former pupil. 
and on another wall a Matisse. Two 
large wrought-iron giraffe abstracts 
decorate one corner. Some of her own 
paintings are likewise in evidence. 

Jessie is also interested in photog- 
raphy as an art form. She showed me 
some of her black and white studies 
as well as many color pictures. The 
wonderful thing about them is how her 
treatment of the usual and common- 
place results in pictures of amazing in- 
terest in composition and subject. 
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Teacher 


—the Miracle Pen 
with the Felt Tip! 


SAVES TIME 


prepares better visual aids 
in half the time. More than 
100 uses in schools 


HANDY SIZE 


like a fountain pen— 
a whole art kit 


in one compact unit 


FOUR TIPS 


Interchangeable for thin 
lines or broad lines 
up to %” wide 


EASY TO FILL 


like a cigarette lighter; 
no rubber sack— 

no “eye-dropper”— 
no muss—no fuss 


IN 10 COLORS 


Flo- master Inks are special 
inks —instant- drying, 
waterproof, smudge-proof, 
non-toxic 


CONTROLS INK 


Flo-master means 
“controlled flow’’—thanks 
to the ingenious 
pressure-controlled valve 


Flo-master Schoo! 

Bulletin illus- 

trates scores of ways teachers are 
using the Flo-master in school- 
room instruction and activities. 
Write for your copy to Cushman 
and Denison Mfg. Co., Dept. 37 
153 W. 23rd St.. N.Y. 11, N.Y. 











CARE of 
Classroom 


Pets 


Margaret Chaplin Anderson 


F CHILDREN had their way class- 

rooms would be converted into 
miniature zoos with pets of every 
variety ready to enliven a tedious 
class period. Since most animals 
are too noisy or restless to be 
moved into the classroom, teachers 
usually admit the little inarticulate 
creatures who teach lessons in their 
own silent way, but, alas, too often 
do not receive the expert care they 
deserve. This article will point out 
the attention these pets require. 


IE, 
OEM 


Baby Turtles 


First of all, never buy a turtle 
whose shell has been painted. This 


; harmful practice prevents the shell 


from growing propetly. 
Even though they are water tur- 


| tles, the babies wili develop soft 


shells if forced to remain always in 
water. The best home is a rectan- 
gular aquarium measuring approx- 
imately 14” x 6” x 6”. The bot- 
tom should be lined with about an 


| inch of well washed pebbles or 


gravel. In one half of the contain- 
er, shape a hill of gravel or pebbles 
with one or two large rocks for sun 
baths. Make the other half into a 


| pool at least two inches deep, as 


turtles cannot swallow their food 
unless their heads are under water. 
They will enjoy having an oyster 
shell or a fresh lettuce leaf in the 
water for a shady retreat. 

Water in the pool should be 
changed at least twice a week. The 
children will enjoy siphoning it out. 
Sun baths winter and summer keep 
the turtles from having the fungus 
growth on the eyes which causes 
blindness. The temperature of the 
water should be about 70° to 80°. 
It is best to let the water stand 
until it becomes room temperature 
before refilling the pool. 

Turtles will not thrive on pre- 
pared turtle food alone. They like 
a variety of food, have a keen sense 
of smell, and, if fed at the same 
time each day, will learn to come 
eagerly and to take food from the 
children’s fingers. Two or three of 
the items mentioned in the list 
below can be served daily. An 
amount equal to % teaspoon is 
enough to feed the smaller turtles, 

(Continued on page 13) 
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ENCYCLOPADIA 
BRITANNICA 


425 N. MICHIGAN AVENUE ¢ CHICAG® II, ILLINOIS 








Dear Friend: 


I'd like to tell you a little story, for it makes a point you should be aware of. 

A neighbor of mine was once a big name athlete and a nice fellow as well. He was 
successful in business, a community leader, and a father of three boys. You know the 
type. But the one thing he wanted more than anything else almost slipped away. 
He'd always wanted a boy who would also star as an athlete. So as the first boy came 
along, he bought him anything and everything and always the best. He tried to 

teach him men’s games. But it just didn’t work. The baseball bats, the tennis 

rackets, everything, were always too big for him. He couldn’t understand the 
complicated explanations and so wasn't interested in the adult games. The harder his 


dad tried the worse it got, until the boy thoroughly disliked athletics. 


With his second son he did the same thing and got the same result. 
But somehow a few years ago he woke up to what was wrong. As his third son 
came along, he also got him the best of equipment, but of a different kind. Jn recent 
years many big companies have developed equipment that fits the growing child. 
Junior baseball leagues have equipment, playfields, and rules made to fit the user. 
That is the kind of equipment he bought. Well, you can guess the outcome. 

The boy is using these things that are his size and loves it. His dad is both proud 
and sad—proud of his third son, and that he finally found the right answer, 


but sad that he had tried to force his first two sons to use things that didn’t fit. 


I found out about this one night when the father came to me for some help. He told 
me the whole story, and asked if the same idea wouldn't apply to books. He knew 
I was associated with Britannica and wondered if I could recommend a set 

of books which was made to fit younger minds, reading level and vocabulary. He was 


sure that to be used and enjoyed, books had to fit as athletic materials had to fit 


I had both the answer and the reference books to meet his needs. Some years ago 
Britannica realized the great need for instructional materials designed and edited 
to fit the younger mind. BRITANNICA JUNIOR meets this need. 

! 


librarians and parents by the thousands are discovering what my neighbor learned 


Teachers, 


so late. If you are still making the mistake of forcing young minds to use adult 


materials that don’t fit, change before it’s too late. I can guarantee both you and th 


young minds you are developing will be ever grateful to BRITANNICA JUNIOR 


Sincerely, 


John R. Rowe 
Educational Director 
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‘A teacher's 
best friend is her 
Marsh*77’ 
Felt Point Pen 


Paid ze ee ied Seek 


AMAZING, NEW WRITING-DRAWING INSTRUMENT 
MAKES TEACHING EASIER...MORE INTERESTING 


VAS L4 
Delt Point” PEN 
$325 ond stationery 


stores 


Makes effective flash cards, signs and visual 
aids, quickly. Holds children’s attention. NO 
special art ability necessary. Once you try a 


genuine Marsh “77,” you'll wonder how you 






ever got aiong without it! 


EXCLUSIVE MARSH “77” FEATURES: 
® Fits your hand tike a fine fountain pen. *% Cap snaps on-off easily. } 
® Marks on any surface with instant drying ink. * Smooth - Flow ink control. | | 
— “Art Magic” Drawing and Lettering Course | i 
F 
@ with the Marsh “77” Felt Point Pen. It's yours! WRITETODAY | } . 


MARSH CO. « 96 MARSH BLDG. « BELLEVILLE, ILL U pina A 


* Guaranteed not to leak. *% Ten colors available 
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LOOK! 
NEW easy-to-use 


TINTONE 
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miracle discs 








sed over and over 


can be uv 
y lass 
ti oa surtace, e al °o Gg 
s ick t n m t t 
take the place ot tacks and tape 
: °] the fingers 


will fot stick t 


miracle discs 






@ delicately tinted, easier to 
see and use 







@ stick to blackboards, glass, 
wood, tile 





@ eliminate tack and tape 
damage 


@ in two handy sizes for all 
kinds of pin-ups 





order from your school supplier or from 


! 1299 Boylston Street i 
| THOMPSON’S* Boston 15, Mess. | @ adhesive on both sides, use 
| La over and over 
| Please send ........ packs of Stik-tacks, 328 discs | 
| per pack, 1.00 each. 
still only $100 
j PRs oe hccccdcccescsecncccccsccescesecucecese 
J 
OS SR RTO ee for 328 discs 
Po ccccccccvcccccccces Zone...... State. . sss. * In Canada distributed by REEVES & 
B Scheade vo ccovccccccccccccccccccesveccvececess SONS (Canada) Ltd., Toronto 10. 
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ACH spring two awards are giv- 
en for outstanding books for 
children published in this country 
during the previous year. These are 
the Newbery Medal, given for the 
most distinguished contribution to 
American literature for children, 
and the Caldecott Medal, for the 
most distinguished picture book. 
Meindert DeJong has won the 
1954 Newbery Medal for his book, 
The Wheel on the School (Harp- 
er), an unusual story of a group of 
school children in a Dutch fishing 
village who work to put up a wheel 
to lure storks to their village. The 
author was born in a Dutch vil- 
lage, coming to this country when 
he was eight years old. The book 
is based on his childhood memories. 
Two of Mr. DeJong’s books were 
runners-up for the medal last year 
and both were chosen by the Amer- 
ican Library Association for its list 
of Distinguished Children’s Books 
for 1953. 
Runners-up for the Newbery 
Medal this year are The Courage 
of Sarah Noble by Alice Dalgliesh 


The NEWBERY and CALDECOTT AWARDS 


lated from Perrault.” She has re- 
told and illustrated three other 
juvenile classics, Dick Whittington 
and His Cat, Puss in Boots, and 
The Steadfast Tin Soldier. Miss 
Brown is one of the most versatile 
artists in the children’s book field, 
working in various styles. Besides 
her own books, she has illustrated 
books by many other authors. 

Miss Brown has made some of 
her books into puppet shows, and 
in 1953 the University College of 
the West Indies invited her to 
teach puppetry in Jamaica. 

The Caldecott Medal runners- 
up are Book of Nursery and Moth- 
er Goose Rhymes, edited and illus- 
trated by Marguerite de Angeli 
(Doubleday) ; Wheel on the Chim- 
ney, pictures by Tibor Gergely, text 
by Margaret Wise Brown (Lippin- 
cott); and The Thanksgiving Sto- 
ry, pictures by Helen Sewell, text 
by Alice Dalgliesh (Scribner). 

The 1954 awards were an- 
nounced on March 7 from the of- 
fice of Frederic G. Melcher, presi- 
dent of the R. R. Bowker Co., who 











is the donor of the two medals. The 
medals will be presented to ‘the 
winners at the American Library 
Association’s annual convention in 


Philadelphia this summer. 


Scribner) and Banner in the Sky 
by James R. Ullman (Lippincott) . 

The Caldecott Medal goes to 
Marcia Brown for her book Cin- 


derella (Scribner), “freely trans- 





Miss Dolores Dumlbwiddie 
and the SCHOOL LUNCH 


Howard C. Koeppen 


Supervising Teacher, Iron County, Wisconsin 


T A teachers’ meeting the principal of good old Public 

School No. 1 spent some time discussing the school hot- 

lunch program for those children who lived too far from 
school to go home to lunch. 

Miss Dumbwiddie came away inspired, and decided that 
her eighth grade was going to participate in the program 
100 per cent. The next morning she announced that all 
students who did not go home for lunch would have to 
participate in the lunch program. No excuses were ac- 
cepted and no reason was given for this edict. 

When Miss Dumbwiddie’s turn came for noon duty she 
marched her children up to the lunchroom. There she 
walked around watching her children eat. One little girl 
always had trouble drinking milk but Miss Dumbwiddie 
insisted that she finish her full half-pint. No one was al- 
lowed to eat his canned fruit until he had finished his spin- 
ach. One boy who had had two helpings of meat, potatoes, 
and vegetables found he could not eat his canned fruit. 
Miss Dumbwiddie said, “Stay here until you finish your 
fruit. You must eat everything!” 

After the children were through, Miss Dumbwiddie 
marched them back to the room and put them to work at 
their seats. Then she got out her lunch box. A thermos 
bottle furnished several cups of hot coffee. Her lunch con- 
sisted of a peanut-butter sandwich, a piece of cake, several 
cookies, and a candy bar. 

One of the children inquired why Miss Dumbwiddie did 
not drink milk and was informed, “Milk is for babies.” 
Another wondered why, if fruit was good for them, Miss 
Dumbwiddie did not eat any. Miss Dumbwiddie said that 
she never ate fruit as she did not like it. 

She was eager to explain that when she was a child she 
had to eat what was good for her, just as they now had to 
eat what was good for them. She added that now she was 
grown up she ate what she liked. 

Do we teach democracy by being autocratic teachers? 
Do we practice what we teach and set good examples for 
the children to follow? 
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of every bottle of 7-Up is a story 
you should know 


Read it carefully. That list of ingredients tells you something very 
important about this sparkling, crystal-clear drink. 


If you want a real 
thirst-quencher ... 
With good reason, 7-Up is famous as the All-Family Drink if you hanker for a 


—so pure, so good, so wholesome for people of all ages. cool, clean taste... 
: If you want c quick, 


The source of the 7-Up flavor is a fragrant, natural oil in the peel of lemons 

and limes. From every batch of this flavor source, Seven-Up selects less than 5%, 
the very essence, as being delicate and pure enough to be used 

in the “fresh up” drink! Seven-Up is crystal-clear. No artificial flavor is used. 


refreshyng lift... 
Nothing does it 
like Seven-Up! 
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psanar s your school has been a 

pioneer in introducing a for- 
eign yrs uge to the youngest chil- 
dren. If your class has enjoyed 
some conversational French, you 
will want Children’s Songs from 
France Capitol CASF 3224, 45 
rpm, $1.10 Six charming songs 
are sung le MacKenzie, and 
even if you didn’t understand the 
words, you would want to listen 
The French words are printed on 
the cover, with an English explana- 
tion below. Start with the two well 
known ones, “Sur le pont d’Avig- 
Jacques,” and 


by Gise 


non” and “Frére 
progress to the others. The song 
about planting cabbages lends it- 
self to rhythmic expression. How 
sophisticated your youngsters will 
feel “acting out” a French song! 








Music with a story always seems 
to interest children and _ usually 
serves to make classical music more 
palatable. Naturally, much classi- 
cal music is nonprogrammatic, and 
you may wish for a link that will 
help you bridge the gap between 
“Eulenspiegel” and a symphony. Ii 
so, Beethoven’s Pastoral Symphony: 
Sounds of Nature (RCA Victor 
LM 1830, 33% rpm, $3.98), beau- 
tifully recorded by Stokowski and 
the NBC Symphony, should be the 
answer. At the end, there is a sec- 
tion that will make teaching a 
breeze because a narrator explains 
the sounds of nature presented, 
and introduces these sounds realis- 
tically recorded. For example, the 
brook sounds were recorded by the 
Department of Ornithology, Cor- 
nell University, and the cuckoo 
calls came from the nature files of 
the Gramophone Company in Eng- 
land. After nature has played her 
music, the symphonic excerpt is 
played, then the two are combined 
It might be a good opportunity 
to start a lively discussion as to 


—————————————— 


here’s why you get 


LONGER RECORDING TIME 


plus 


whose thunder is more enjoyable— 
Beethoven’s or Nature’s! 

Here is a new album, called Lis- 
tening Time, that will delight your 
children. It contains five stories 
for speech correction and relaxa- 
tion. Louise Binder Scott, Speech 
Consultant at San Bruno, Califor- 
nia, is the author and narrator, 
and excels in both roles. The sto- 
ries are charming whether they tell 
about Leonard Lion who tries and 
tries but just can’t say “rrrr,” or 
Timmy Teakettle who puffs out his 
teakettle cheeks to say “ssssss.” 

Don’t feel that you must have a 
speech problem in your class be- 
fore buying this album. Any child 
will love the stories per se, and you 
will be playing “The Sleepy For- 
est” some hectic day to give your 
classroom a tranquil atmosphere 
The records do not preach, nor do 
they make the child self-conscious 
about his speech problem. They 
do, however, appeal to the child’s 
imagination, and the ear training 
will come from the repetition in 
each story. Send to Bowmar Rec- 
ords, 5415 Crenshaw Blvd., Los 
Angeles 43, for Listening Time 

Album No. 1, 78 rpm, $6.00). 

If you are a “Miss Frances” fan, 
you are sure to enjoy a new release 
that features “Hey Mom” and 
“What Does the Music Make You 
Want to Do?” The former, a sim- 
ple little tale of a day in the life of 
a young child, is good for listening 
The latter is just what the title 
says, and includes music for march- 
ing, walking with little fast steps 
dancing, and skipping. 


The children will have the op- 
portunity in each case to hear a bit 
of the music when listening to di- 
rections, and finally to do what the 
music says. Each musical selection 
is short enough to be just right for 
the little ones. This record (RCA 
Victor, Y-478, 78 rpm, $.98) is a 
good buy. 

Have you ever spent precious 
hours delving into reference books 
to find the story that goes with a 
particular piece of program music 
you want to play? . Perhaps you 
were disappointed after you found 
the story because you felt that it 
would not appeal to your class. 
Peer Gynt is a rather difficult one 
to tell, so why not let Art Gilmore 
do the job for you? Buy one of the 
new Peer Gynt Music Appreciation 
Series (Capitol KASF 3220, 3221, 
3223, 45 rpm, $1.10 each), with 
“Adventures in the Hall of the 
Mountain King,” “Adventures on 
the Stormy Sea,” and “Adventures 
in Arabia.” Each tale is nicely 
fitted to the music. If you long 
for more music than in the set, use 
this series as an entrée to the more 
complete recording of the Peer 
Gynt Suite which you already own. 


Where to Get Records 


If your local dealer cannot supply 
these records, order from one of the 
following sources: The Record Center, 
3921 W. North Ave. Chicago, IIL; 
Children’s Reading Service, 1078 St. 
John’s Place, Brooklyn 13 (request on 
school letterhead brings free cata- 
logue); Educational Services, 1730 Eye 
St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. (also 
has a free catalogue available). 








LONGER TAPE LIFE 














ow You can get the extra length that many tape recording 
N applications require, without any sacrifice in strength or 
durability. For the new Type LR Audiotape, made on 1-mil 
“Mylar,” actually has greater strength than even the conven- 
tional plastic-base tape of 50% greater thickness. 


This Longer Recording Audiotape is now available in 900, 
1800 and 3600-ft. reels. Test it — compare it with any other tape 
on the market. In performance and durability, it speaks for itself! 


*Du Pont Trade Mark 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 


444 Madison Avenue, New York 22, N. ¥. 
Offices in Hollywood * Chicago 
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TESTS AT 75°F, 90% RELATIVE HUMIDITY 
Breaking Strength 


Yield Strength 





LR Audiotape 


Standard plastic- 


base tape 





Tape on thinner 

plastic base 
The above test data, taken under conditions of summer 
humidity, show the marked superiority of LR Audiotape. 




















ARE MANNERS IMPORTANT?—10 
min.; sound; black and white; rent 
or purchase; produced in 1954 by 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, Ill. 

To arouse concern for manners, 
the film explains the reasons for 
opening a door for someone, pass- 
ing food at the dinner table, intro- 
ductions, waiting one’s turn in line, 
and general concern for others 
Mickey, who has poor manners, is 
primarily concerned with his own 
interests with consequent strain on 
his relationship with others. After 
his mother talks with him, he real- 
izes why his classmates are not al- 
ways friendly, and he decides to 
improve his manners. The film 
closes with questions for discussion. 
For the middle grades. 


A BOY OF MEXICO: JUAN AND 
HIS DONKEY—10 min.; sound; 
color, and black and white; pur- 
chase; produced in 1954 by Coronet 
Instructional Films, Coronet Build- 
ing, Chicago 1. 

Juan and his donkey, Pepito, and 
Juan’s father, set out from the vil- 
lage to cut wood to sell. Their 
home, in a little village south of 
Mexico City, is located for the 
viewer on an animated map. High 
up in the mountains they happen 
upon a stranded motorist, out of 
gas. Juan rides the donkey to the 
village, gets some gasoline, and 
turns. While waiting, the motorist 
helps Juan's dad cut wood. Juan 
receives a monetary reward from 
the man, and buys a serape. He is 
proud of having earned his first 
money. An excellent film showing 
costumes, climate, terrain, and hab- 
its of the people in a remote vil- 
lage. Mexican words are skillfully 
introduced. For middle and upper 
grades. 


CARING FOR YOUR TOYS—10 
min.; sound; black and white; pur- 
chase; produced in 1954; distributed 
by Young America Films, Inc., 18 


East 41st St., New York 17. 


On a rainy day three youngsters 
cannot play outdoors, but they find 
their playroom in a mess. A little 
unrealistically (to put it mildly 
they decide to do something about 
it. They make shelves with boards 
and bricks for spacers. Then they 
demonstrate methods of caring for 
their possessions: a place to store 
toys; ease of reaching them; keep- 
ing them clean or washing (if 
washable) and drying before put- 
ting away; asking Dad to repair 
them; storing outdoor toys in a 
safe place. For primary grades 


CRAYON RESIST—S5 min.; sound; 
color; rent or purchase; produced in 
1954 by Bailey Films, Inc., 6509 De 
Longpre Ave., Hollywood 28, Calif. 


In the opening scene, the artist 
makes the words of the title “Cray- 






Recommended by 


ARTHUR F. BYRNES 


Director, Audio-Visual 
Center, Eastern Illinois 
State College, Charleston 


on Resist” appear as if by magic. 
The narrator explains the tech- 
nique and the film shows the mate- 
rials: wax crayons; waterproof pa- 
per; tempera, or water color for 
wash; rubber cement. An abstract 
design drawn with the crayon is 
daubed in spots and lines with rub- 
ber cement. Over this a water-color 
wash is applied with a brush, and 
allowed to dry. When the rubber 
cement spots are rubbed, the wash 
readily comes off. The wash par- 
tially takes on the crayon, giving an 
unusual effect. The technique can 
be adapted for textiles, murals, ad- 
vertising, posters, and so on. For 
middle and upper grades. 


RAILROAD RHYTHMS—10 min.; 
sound; black and white; purchase; 
produced in 1954 by Film Associates, 
10521 Santa Monica Boulevard, Los 
Angeles 25. 


The film is synchronized with the 
actual train sounds and a specially 
made musical score. The accom- 
panying record can be used sepa- 
rately to develop imagination and 
creative classroom rhythms. The 
film opens with a freight train 
coming into the city. Once in the 
yard, Steam Engine 4470 goes onto 
the turntable to enter one of the 
repair stalls for service. Mean- 
while, a diesel engine is being 
washed and cleaned on the wash 
track. The work of switch engines 
is demonstrated, and how the 
trains are formed with cars placed 
for destination like letters sorted in 
a post office. As the film closes, a 
full train is departing. For pri- 
mary grades. 


SIMPLE MACHINE SERIES—four 
films; 5 min. each; sound; black 
and white; purchase; produced in 
1954 by Coronet Instructional Films, 
Coronet Building, Chicago 1. 

Using all the advantages of mo- 
tion pictures such as animation, su- 
perimposition, objectiveness, in- 
tangible ideas, extreme close-ups, 
enlargements, working models, and 
demonstrations, these films ably 
show how the complex can _ be 
made readily understandable. The 
films deal with levers, inclined 
planes, pulleys, wheels, and axles. 
Difficult concepts are clarified by 
superimposing key words on ani- 
mated moving diagrams. Such fa- 
miliar cbjects as a hand nutcracker, 
shovel, broom, ice crusher, bicycle, 
baseball bat, and pliers are used 
to illustrate the principles. For 
middle and upper grades. 


Film Reference Sheets 


If you would like to receive Refer- 
ence Sheet No. 1 or No. 2, or both, 
send a stamped addressed envelope with 
your request to Dr. Arthur F. Byrnes, 
Editorial Department, The Instructor, 
Dansville, N.Y. 













“IT Was Too 
Polite to Laugh... 


when you told me I could make 


ti igh ERR 





vim $7,000 on my summer vacation!”’ ww 





THEN this teacher from New York State (who has been a Compton 
Vacation Representative for the past 4 summers) goes on to say: “I 
decided that if I could make only half that I would be very happy. Well, 
the figures speak for themselves. For this past summer I again earned 
in excess of $1000 — $1083.75. Now it’s your turn to laugh at me.” 
This report (and the list of typical earnings given below) will give 
you some idea of how much you may earn this summer as a Vacation 
Representative of F. E. Compton & Company, publishers of Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia, And now we’ll answer some of your other ques- 
tions, letting the words of other teachers like yourself do it for us. 




































































Are You Hesitant About 
Trying Something New ? 
“There was a natural hesitation to try some- Like to Earn This Summer! 
thing I had never done before. Yet I had a won- 
derful reception everywhere. Parents welcomed Listed below are the earnings of just a 


me; thanked me for coming in to counsel them.” few of the many teachers who become 
J.B.. New York Compton Vacation Representatives dur- 


ing their summer vacations. Naturally 
Would You Like a Delightful Change? we cannot give their full names and 

= ‘ addresses but you have our assurance 

The work is a ‘natural’ for any teacher. Teach- that these are true figures from our 
ers know the interests and needs of boys and accounting department records ° 
girls. Talking to parents about these subjects is 
a logical extension of the work of the classroom 
— and yet, at the same time, it is a delightful 
change from classroom work. The Compton Com- 
pany follows the highest professional standards, 
so that it is the kind of work which any teachtr 
can do with pride.” E.K., California. 


“An Entire New World Opened Up For Me” 


“T hope no teacher who reads this will do what 10,598.35; 8 summers: M.T., N.Y. 
I almost did this time last year. I almost threw 6,727.75; 2 summers; A.J., Mass 
away the Compton announcement of summer 826.75; 6 weeks; H.McC , Conn. 
work! That would have cost me $1228.50 — the 985.50; 1 summer; K.H., Ind 


2,000.00; 2 summers; T.E., La 
> 
amount I earned last summer, 3,105.75: 3summers. PN. La 


1,542.50; 11 weeks; A.C., Pa 
1,269.75; 1 summer; H.G., Il 
3,379.50; 2 summers; D.B., Il) 


How Much Would YOU 


$7,645.52; 2 summers; H.F.. N.C 
1,619.00; 10 weeks; .C.P.F., Fla 
3,802.74; 3 summers; W.M., Ala 
6,293.62; 6 summers; I.H., Ga 
1,000.00; 1 month; H.O., Cal 
1,618.00; 7 weeks; EH. W.Va 
3,849.75; 6 summers; W.G., Mo 
1,325.00; 7 weeks; P.Y.. W.Va 
2,031.00; 2 summers; W.M., Ky 

972.75; 7 weeks; E.W., Ohio " 


“You see, I was doubtful of my ability. What 
made me try was the fact that I was already 
amiliar with C »xton’s and knew what these 
far , ompton s “4 — 11,525.27; 8 summers: K.M, NC 
wonderful materials will do for boys and girls. ; : 

, . . , 1,658.40; 2 summers; R.N., Oregon 
When it was explained that the work was done 100.00; ave. per wk.; D.O., Wash 
in a professional, dignified manner, I saw that 1,279.50: 10 weeks: E.B., Okla 
I, as a teacher, could do it and enjoy it. I can say 5,505.25; 6 summers; M.N., Tex 
that I had a most stimulating summer. An entire 6,050.25; 7 summers; M.J., New Mex 
new world was opened up for me.” M.K., Indiana 


Would YOU Like To Know More About It? 


Mailing the coupon below will bring you — without obligation — full 
information about the summer-vacation opportunity available to you as 
a Compton Vacation Representative. 











You are undoubtedly already familiar with the excellence of Compton's 
Pictured Encyclopedia. So you know that your work (besides being oe 
remunerative) will also be richly rewarding to you in many other ways 
You will be associating yourself with a much- needed service to America’s 
young folks and perents, one which is worthwhile, important, spiritually 
gratifying. You will be making new friends, helping to add to your growth, 
your self-confidence, and your stature as a teacher. 


It does not matter that you may not have had any previous experience 
in this field; the teachers whose success is described here started as 
absolute “beginners” too. If you are sincerely interested in finding out more 
about this opportunity we suggest that you mail the coupon at once. 


One of the Advertisements i in Our 


on in LIFE M F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY, Compton Bidg., Chicago 10, III. 


ee et a led domi | 


Mr. Ray M, Johnson, Vice President j 
F. E. COMPTON & COMPANY 

Dept. 25, Compton Bidg., Chicago 10, Ill. ! 
I am interested in full information about a summer-vacation | 
opportunity as a Compton Vacation Representative. Please send { 
it to me at once without obligation. 





Name 





Town or City Zone No State 





I am a teacher of the 


The prestige of LIFE will help grade in the 


you greatly in your work as one 

our Vacation Representatives. To 
the 26,500,000 weekly readers of 
this influential publication our 
full pages in color tell why Comp- 
ton’s is ‘First In Quality: Ameri- 
ca’s Finest Pictured Encyclopedia 
for Young Folks Of All Ages." 


| 
School in (towa or city and state) I 


| (If you have one or more teacher-friends who might also be in- i 
terested in this work we would greatiy appreciate your sending | 
us their names and addresses too.) 


! 
! 
I 
! 
i 
! 
| Home Address 
I 
I 
! 
I 
i 
I 








Aiso See COMPTON Announcement on the 2 Center Pages of this Magazine 
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The NEW 
PALMER METHOD 


A Wast IN THE MODERN 
LANGUAGE ARTS PROGRAM! 


The A. N. Palmer Company's Latest Publications 


CURSIVE WRITING 
THE EASY WAY 


This series has an individual book for 
each grade. Correct mechanical tech- 
niques, the purpose and a daily outline 
are incorporated into eac lesson. The 
pupil forward systematically 
from the simple to the complex letter 


PALMER METHOD forms. —25¢ each. (Check grades—books 
FOUNTAIN PEN 


This Fountain Pen may be had 


a fine or semi-fine 


MANUSCRIPT WRITING 
THE EASY WAY 


This book gives the beginner the 
of starting out with the correct procedure 
manuseript writing a pleasure 


Price, $1.50 


advantage 


and makes 


for both pupil and teacher. maven 


CURSIVE Writing Textbooks 
CURSIVE WRITING THE EASY WAY 


by Marian H. Bronson. This series of 
books have grade level appeal. Book 3A 





with either 


nib, produces smooth writing 


with years of satisfaction signed to cover transition from 
The plastic barrel is made in manuscript to cursive. Order for each 
a variety of beautiful colors. grade 1 through & 25¢ each 
This Fountain Pen is filled os : 
by simply unscrewing the L l, 2, 3, C14. 5. L \6, ’ 7, 8. 


unit from the barrel of the | 
pen. | 


ALPHABET CHALKBOARD CARDS 





1 doz. or less Manuscript Cursive 
$1.00 each 

Set of 15 cards “ 17 ches each) 
1 doz. to 6 doz. ‘ ponge ~ aaa tt en 
80c h ontains all the capitals, small letters, 
eac and numerals. Excellent as permanent 
6 dot. or more blackboard berder. Colors white on 
75¢ each black or green $1.15 each 


A. NW. PALMER CO. 902 SO. WABASH, CHICAGO, ILL, ‘. FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK, N. Y. 


e 
A. M. PALMER CO. 902 So. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Illinois . 
Please send me the writing materials checked above. : 
| enclose $ Bill me in 30 dayS....«ss eee 4 
s 
MOMe@ «.ncccsecessecss ’ ee PPROSIOISSS TD Te Te | 
. 
o 
s 











TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 
Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll now. 
Clinton, lowa 


CLINTON 


N.A.T.A. Sth Year 


70% South Fourth Street 








ALASKA, HAWAIll, ALL the WEST 
Elementary Opportunities Unlimited. 
Western Certification Booklet with 
FREE LIFE MEMBERSHIP. REGISTER NOW! 


TEACHERS AGENCY | 


Member 
Missoula, Mont. | 


HUF Member N.A.T.A. 


40 years’ Placement Service 








tN engl 
ROCK YMT IEA CHERS 
AGENCY 


“Alot S Nar Bann Bioc Dernver Coro 


TEACHERS COME WEST 
Where It Pays To Teach. Free Enrollm’t. 
Largest In West. Wm. Ruffer, Ph.D., Mgr. 














For excellent salaries and positions, West 
is the Best. We cover all Western States. 
FREE ENROLLMENT. 
Member National Assn. Teachers’ Agencies 


SOUTHWEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


1303 Central N.E., ALBUQUERQUE, N.M. 


TEACHERS AGENCY 
28 E. Jackson Bivd. 
Chicago 4, Illinois 











All administrators know of the constantly 
increasing demand for teachers. Throughout 
the year, our office receives increasing re- 
quests to make recommendations for all types 
of positions in connection with education. 


OUR SERVICE IS NATION- WIDE 















Interested In A Change? 


Our South-wide placement 
unexcelled. Write us about yourself in 
confidence. No enrollment fee, no 


charge unless placed. Member N.A.T.A. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


Seeking a Position? 


Ex *. Middle and South At 
antic bs ’ teaching ipervision, and 
about yourself 


Efficient, reliable 
and personalized 
service for teachers 
and schools. Under 
direct Albert man- 
agement for three 
generations. 
Member NATA 

25 E. JACKSON BOULEVARD, CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


TEACH IN CHICAGO— 


SALARY SCHEDULE 
$3500 to $6750 
IN 12 STEPS. 
CREDIT FOR EXPERIENCE. 
FOR FULL INFORMATION WRITE 


BOARD OF EXAMINERS—ROOM 242 
228 N. LA SALLE STREET 
CHICAGO 1, ILLINOIS 


HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY —BE A READER OF THE LEADER— 


£5 Gast Jackson Soutevard Chicago 4, Hilinols Order your subscription today. 


We are placing teachers at salaries which a few 
ars ago, would have seemed absolutely fantastic. | THE INSTRUCTOR, Dansville, N.Y. 
Boulder Teachers Exchange, *, Boulder. Colo. 


A NATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 


Teachers Agency 
Original Albert—Since 1885 


service is 
















r-training, Write, telling u 
‘tur Ate year 


The Stimere Teachers Agency 


cum, Mer 
516 WN. Chartes %. Baltimore 1, Md. 


Member Nationa m tion of Teachers’ Agencies 























Better write wus 
e work Alaska and the West fully. We will make 60 ap- 


plication pictures from original for $1.50 sont with par enreo|iment Send stamp for free enro|\ment Once a member always a member. 
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The greatest teacher placement bureay in the | 


The TAPE RECORDER 
PREPARES A 
PROGRAM 


KEMPTON J. COADY, Jr. 


Brown School, Natick, 


Massachusetts 


Principal, 


asked for a 
with only a 
immediate 


= the P.T.A. 
safety program 
week for preparation, 
action was necessary. 

During the first discussion meet- 
ing of the representatives from 
grades four, five, and six, and the 
safety patrol captain, I had casual- 
ly started the tape recorder. Sev- 
eral children favored prese nting 
safety through group discussion. It 
sounded like the best idea, but of- 
fice and classroom duties did not 
leave me time to help them. 

Watching the tape recorder, I 
thought, “Why not go through the 
program with myself as moderator, 
tape-recording as we go?” Then, 
the children could work independ- 
ently, with a pupil moderator ask- 
ing these questions, and any others 
which the panel might include. 

When I heard their recording a 
day later, they had twice as many 
questions, capably answered, cover- 
ing a variety of situations. One re- 
ferred to teachers parking on the 
slight downgrade leading to the 
school grounds. The group con- 
cluded that this was unsafe. They 
also questioned having parents’ 
cars in the school driveway during 
rainy or snowy weather when so 
many pupils were walking in the 
area. 

We discussed a few changes such 
as omitting individuals’ names in 
connection with specific practices. 
Now, they were ready to perform 
before a live audience, so their pro- 
gram was presented in assembly. 
When the leader asked for ques- 
tions from the floor, in conclusion, 
the panel members skillfully han- 
dled the answers. 

At the P.T.A. meeting, everyone 
was proud of this outstanding dem- 
onstration of classroom work. Many 
parents were impressed with the 
way the children had outdistanced 
them in thinking of safety in the 


school and community. The tape 
recorder had made a_ successful 
program possible within a week. 





Adopted by More Schools 
in the Past Year 
than any 
other 
Writing 
Series 
* 
NOBLE'S 
HAND- 
7 WRITING 
ithe FOR 
EVERYDAY USE 
By LEWRY, HEBERT & MILLER 


Grades One to Eight 

> BOOK 1 Workbook (Double Size) 50¢ 
BOOK 2 Workbook (Double Size) 50¢ 
: BOOKS 8 to8 (Standard Size)Ea. 26¢ 
$ This new series is based on the most recent 
@ state and city courses of study from all 
parte of U.S. 

Books sent for 10 Day Free Examination 
upon request. 

Write for complete catalog listing supple- 
mentary handwriting materials to: Dept. 4. 
NOBLE & NOBLE Publishers, Inc. 

67 Irving Place, New York 3, N.Y. 


























Why Not Come West? 


Good confidential service. 


ACE TEACHER BUREAU 
1237 E. Almeria, 


| Excellent salaries and opportunities. 
| 


Phoenix, Arizona 














1 - ndividualized service 
N-othing spared to serve you 


D-ependable- prompt - courteous 


E-xtra large territory 


X- Teachers’ Placement Bureau 


Let us find the right position for you 


| $34- 16th Street, Denver 2, Colorado 








‘The Perry Pictures 


The choice of hundreds of teachers who have 


used these 
and composition work. 


lovely sepia pictures for art study 
Interesting and instruc- 


tive. Price ONLY TWO CENTS each for 30 
or more, size 5% x 8&8. 





cents. 


A Helping Hand Renouf our 56- 


page 
CATALOGUE, 


» Send 60 cents 
TODAY for 30 
art subjects; 
or 30 appeal- 
ing to chil- 
dren ; or 30 on 
American his- 
tory. The 33 
Presidents’ 
pictures for 66 


Or select from 


It has 1600 small illustrations for easy selec- 


tion, and sample pictures,—price 25 cents. 


The Perry Pictures Company, Box 13, 
Malden, Mass. 








FROM MAINE TO CALIFORNIA 


The RED CAP and GOWN 
is adding dignity to 
EIGHTH GRADE 
COMMENCEMENT 
EXERCISES 


Samples and rental rates fur- 
nished on request. Please give 
name of hool an 
mate number of caps it ..— 
required. oEPT. TI. 


THE C. E. WARD CO. 
New London, Ohio 


Originators of the Red Cap and Gown 
for Eighth Grade Commencement. 


We also furnish caps and gowns for High Schools and Colleges 


























EARN A DEGREE 


Learn at Home 


Music is important. , 


to you and your pupils! It establishes firmer leader- 


| ship and builds group feeling. At home... 
time... learn new, 
YOUR class. See how easily you lead them 


in spare 
improved methods to teach 


eo a 
they enthuse over musical routines, Create new inter- 


est in the classroom. 
School with courses leading to the BACH 


This is the ONLY jome Study 
ELOR OF 


MUSIC degree, Check course you are interested in and 
mail coupon for illustrated lesson and booklet. No 


obligation. 
mm ee 

UNIVERSITY EXTENSION CONSERVATORY 
Dept. E-676, 2000 So. Michigan, Chicago 16, Ill. 







Pub. School Mus. (Beginner's) Violin 
Pub. Schoo! Mus. (Supervisor's) Guitar 
Piano, Teacher's Normal Course Mandolin 


es Piano, Student's Course Clarinet 
|) Ear Training & (mee Singing 

8) Hist. & Anal. of Cornet- 
Adv. Composition 

= 
>4 


Dble. Counterpoint Choral Conducting 


) Harmony © Dance Arranging Voice 
BES, 2.0 vvsucs ° Age 
Street... sccesss 
() . PPerrrrrrr errs re Beebe. wns ccees 


Music experience 
ee ee ee Ne eee ee 














Club Exchange 


THIS free service is open to elemen- 
tary-school teachers and pupils. If you 
reply to any of the notices published 
here, mail your answers directly to the 
teacher whose address is given. You 
may wish to send us a notice of your 
own, mentioning some point of interest 
in your locality. All letters you receive 
during the six weeks following publica- 


Texas.—We wish to exchange let- 
ters, pictures, leaflets, post cards, and 
so on, with fifth-grade pupils from 
all parts of the United States and 
its possessions. Our school is in the 
black-land region of Texas, and we 
are discussing the kinds and colors 
of soil of other regions. We should 
like to have tiny samples. We live 
near Dallas, and enjoy field trips. 
Address: Miss Mae L. McCauley, 





Washington.—I have thirty-four ea- 
ger boys and girls who want to ex- 


change letters with other fourth- 
graders in the United States, Canada, 
or foreign countries. We live in a very 
fast-growing community where we 
need more and more schools. We have 
an interesting activity program in our 
school. At present we are making 
marionettes and scenery, and we are 
acting our own plays. Address cor- 


W. 739 Columbia, Moses Lake, Wash- 
ington, 


Washington.—My fourth grade and 
I wish to exchange letters, souvenirs, 
and ideas with other fourth-grade pu- 
pils and teachers, especially those in 
the area between Nashville, Tennes- 
see, and Washington, D.C. Address: 
Miss Ruth Clayton, Stanley School, 
South 17th and Grant Avenue, 








tion of your notice should be answered. 

We are unable to supply the names 
of individual pen pals. 

The Club Exchange will not be in- rT = ‘ 
cluded in June, since teachers and pu- 
pils will not have time to answer 
before the school year ends. If you 
wish a Club Exchange notice pub- 
lished in an early fall issue, send it by 
June 15. Tell where mail is to be sent 
after school begins in September. 

Items should give complete addresses 
and be signed by the teachers them- 
selves. Send them to: Club Exchange, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

Why not offer to exchange a reel of 
tape? In your recording, you could 
describe your schooi, community, and 
the surrounding territory. In exchang- 
ing tape, be sure to tell the speed 
at which you recorded. 


1015 G. Ave., Plano, Texas. | respondence to: Mrs. Henry Naatus, Tacoma 5, Washington. 













































Florida.—My sixth-grade class and 
I wish to exchange letters, post cards, 
and souvenirs with other sixth-grade 
pupils and teachers in other countries. 
We live on the Gulf Coast of Florida, 
which is noted for its beautiful beach- 
es, the nation’s “Winter Playground.” 
Address: Mr. J. Ed. Hahn, Blanche 
Cahoon Elementary School, 2312 
East Yukon Street, Tampa 4, Florida. 





















Beseler VU-LYTE Representative 
demonstrates to Principal and 
Executives in classroom at 
Levittown Memorial High School, 
Union Free School District #5, N.Y 
Schools find a constantly 

growing need for additional 
VU-LYTE Opaque Projectors. 
Lessons are learned quicker, 

easier, better with the VU-LYTE. 







Iowa.—My two sixth-grade pupils in 
our rural school and I wish to ex- 
change letters and local information 
with pupils in the wooded areas of 
our country, preferably those who live 
where trees are sold for Christmas 
trees. We can tell about corn-hog 
farms, Address: Miss Celeste Frank, | 


ee a FREE DEMONSTRATION will show you 
Why This Teaching Method is More Effective! 


Opaque Projection with the VU-LYTE is 


one of the best methods known to 
communicate ideas, get facts across so they're 
remembered. Every day, Educators find 

more proof that this teaching tool is the 
most effective they have ever used! 




























Minnesota.—My pupils, grades one 
through seven, would like to exchange 
letters, post cards, products, and sou- 
venirs with other pupils in the United 
States, its territories, and other coun- 
tries. We live in central Minnesota. 
Address: Mrs. John Phillips, District 
90, Blomkest, Minnesota. 


New Zealand.—I am at present 
teaching in a small school in Christ- 
church. My classes are Standards One 
and Two or your equivalents of grades 
three and four. I expect soon to be 
moving to another school and on to 
higher classes, probably grades six and 
seven. I should like to exchange let- 






* Pupil participation is heightened 


ters, and so on, with pupils and 
“ @ Classes take on a new interest "cave 

teachers of these grades. Address: : ; 

Mr. Eric N. Graham, 24 Pratt St., © Subjects are easier for pupils 

New Brighton, Christchurch, New to learn > 

Zealand © Information is retained longer 


@ Lessons are remembered with 
greater accuracy 
® Discussions are more lively 


With the Beseler VU-LYTE, anything 

can be projected in its natural colors. 
Pictures, books, maps, solid objects, 
diagrams, newspaper and magazine clippings, 
homework papers... anything that the 
Teacher thinks will help the students. 

No preliminary preparation of material 


CHARLES Beackee COMPANY 


or tee 


60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. 


The Projector 
with the Built-in 
Pointer! 


North Carolina.—The sixth grade 
of Brookford School wishes to ex- 
change letters, samples of work, and 
products with pupils in the United 
States and foreign countries. We live 
in a textile village, a suburb of Hick- 
ory, in the busy Piedmont section. 
Address: Mrs. John D. Brooks, Box 
1577, Hickory, North Carolina. 


ee Se 


Charles Beseler Co., Dept. L-5 
60 Badger Avenue, Newark 8, N. J. 


Gentlemen: 


Please arrange for a Free Dernonstration 
at my convenience, 


Oregon.—My third grade of thirty- | 
four pupils would like to exchange | 

















is necessary. Name Position 
letters with third-grade pupils any- ; 
j i > United States abroz : 
where in the United States or abro ad £2 yew evn tntarecnid tn quiichenn, hietin tieidlions. enall ie aids Schoo 
Our new, ten-room, modern school is . Me Pel, | 
located fifteen miles east of Portland. pon for a Free Demonstration. You'll be amazed at how the si - j 
in the lumbering town of Boring, an VU-LYTE gives expression to your full teaching potential. Of City — Stete | 


eS Sr aa 


important shipping center for lumber. 
Address all mail to: Mrs. Lillian B. 
TenEyck, Boring, Oregon. ) 


course, there is no obligation, 
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Teaching with 
Magnetic Tape 


By Charles Westcott 


HISTORY COMES TO LIFE 
for lucky students 
in one western high 
school. Using mag- 
netic recording tape, 
teacher Mrs. Edith 
Kleinkopf of Twin 
Falls, Idaho, has 
been able to give 
her classes an inti- 
mate view of pio- 
neer life in their 
own state. Here's 
what she writes. ‘More than two years ago, 
when my Junior High School social studies 
classes were studying Idaho history, we con- 
ducted interviews with some ‘old-timers’ 
and recorded them on tape. Since Twin Falls 
is a new city (we celebrated the city’s fiftieth 
anniversary this year), we had first-hand 
information on the early days.” 





WHY NOT BUILD a library of tape 
interviews with pioneer residents of your 
own community? Magnetic tape is easy 
to edit, assuring you smooth-running 
commentaries by senior citizens—with- 
out annoying pauses or digressions. The 
job of recording old-timers is sure to 
catch the interest of your history and 
social studies classes, and the completed 
tapes may prove of inestimable value to 
future students. 


DIFFICULT STUDENTS? You may 
have fewer troublesome children in your 
school if you try using magnetic tape in dis- 
ciplinary discussions. Let the student offer 
his excuses to a recording microphone. Then 
play back the taped interview. When he 
hears how illogical his explanation sounds, 
the student’s error is often brought home to 
him in a dramatic fashion. 


TAKE A TRIP with your class to visit 
schools all over the country. You can— 
for just a few cents! Magnetic tape ex- 
change programs are a popular pas- 
time in many schools, where students 
record descriptions of their school and 
town, sometimes adding their own 
names and addresses to make the tapes 
a little more personal. Such tapes cost 
just pennies to mail. Unlike costly disk 
recordings, there’s nothing to break, 
and special mailing cartons are unnec- 
essary. And the value to students of 
history, geography or social studies is 
obvious. 


NOW YOU CAN make 
tape recordings of com- 
plete speeches, concerts, 
plays and broadcast events 
without interruption. New 
‘SCOTCH” Brand Extra 
Play Magnetic Tape 190 
gives you 50% more tape 
wound on each reel, or as 
much recording time as 
you'd find on 1 reels of 
standard tape. This means 
the problem of reel changeover is sharply 
reduced, Get it at your nearest tape dealers. 





ANY QUESTIONS on how to make im- 
proved tape recordings? I'll be 
happy to answer them if I can 
And I'd like to hear how you 
use “SCOTCH” Brand Mag- 
netic Tapes in your classroom. 
Drop me a line—c/o Educa- 
tional Division, Minnesota 
Mining and Manufacturing 
Company, 900 Fauquier Ave., 
St. Paul 6, Minnesota 





The term “SCOTCH” and the plaid design are regis- 
tered trademarks for Magnetic Tape made in U.S.A. 
by MINNESOTA MINING AND MPG. CO., St. 


Paul 6, Minu. Export Sales Office: 99 Park Avenue, 
New York 16, N.Y 
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DONALD STEAD 





Géed FOR THE 


Elementary School 


Teacher of Physical Education, 
Central School, Dansville, New York 
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Indoor Game 


MEMORIAL DAY SPELLDOWN 


GRADES 2-6 


FORMATION : 


Children sit, one behind the other, in four equal rows. 


EQUIPMENT: 


None. 


A 


name is given to each row—Soldiers, Sailors, Marines, Air Force. 


ACTION : 


it correctly, he receives one point for his line. 


The first Soldier is given a word to spell orally. 
If he misses it, anyone 


If he spells 


in the room may try to spell it correctly, but no group receives a point 


A word is then given to the first Sailor. 


And so on. 


The play continues with the second one in each row having a turn, and 
then the third, and so on, down the line until all have had a turn. 
The Branch of the Service having the most points at the end of the 


allotted time is the winner. 


Outdoor Games 


SOFTBALL CATCHING CONTEST 


GRADES 3-6 


FORMATION: 


EQUIPMENT: 


Two softballs. 


The children are divided into two equal teams with each 


team having half its members standing side by side on one line and the 
remainder of them standing on a line about 25 feet away and facing the 


first line. 


ACTION: 


Each team has one softball. 


At a signal, the players on each team start throwing the ball 


back and forth, working it from one end of the line to the other. 
One point is scored against a team each time someone on that team 


drops a ball. 
point is scored against his team. 


No one may hold the ball for more than five seconds or a 


The team which has the fewest points against it when the play is 


stopped is the winner. 
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TWO-BASE SOFTBALL 


GRADES 4-6 


FORMATION : 
up at Home Plate ready to bat first. 


ACTION : 


EQUIPMENT: 


Softball, bat, 


and two bases. 


Players are divided into two equal teams. Team A is lined 


Team B is spread out in the field. 


The first player on Team A takes his place at Home Plate and 


tries to hit the ball which is pitched to him by a player from Team B. 
If he hits the ball, he immediately runs to First Base, which is about 35 


Thus 


He 


feet away, and returns Home. 
he makes one run for his team. 
may not stop at First Base. 

A player is “out” if an opponent 
touches him with the ball or touches 
Home with the ball before he re- 
turns there, if the ball is caught in 
the air, and after three strikes. 

Players from Team A continue to 
bat until they have three outs 
against them, at which time they 
must exchange places with Team B 
Play continues in this manner for a 
specified period of time, or until 
each side has had the same number 
of turns at bat. The team which has 
the most runs then is the winner. 


Team B 





Home Plate 


eooocoocs 


x Team a 
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THE 
AMERICAN 
ADVENTURE 

SERIES 


“NEW TITLE 


DAN MORGAN-RIFLEMAN 
By Ernest E. Tucker, 
edited by Dr. Emmett A. Betts. 


Colorful, dramatic biography 
of Revolutionary War hero. 
Here is history that is an 
exciting adventure. Simply 
told, packed with action. 
Story rates reading level C 
by tested reading formulae. 


Write today for free 

brochure and U. S. Trail Map. 
Wheeler Publishing Company 
2831 South Parkway 

Chicago 16, Illinois 











Wore Good Hews / 


Another Innovation in our business of 
making life easier for schoolteachers— 


THE E-Z AVERAGE FINDER 
a companion slide-chart for the 
acclaimed E-Z GRADER 
Averages at a glance from the totals of 
3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, or 9 grades 
Just as great a timesaver as 
The E-Z Grader. 
Same price — $1.00 postpaid 
Send now! 
Delightful Satisfaction Guaranteed 


The E-Z Grader Company, Dept. 1 


3001 Corydon Rd., Clev 

















APPLICATION 1.25 
25 PHOTOS 1= 
Genuine 


Moen-Tone, Nationally 
Known, Perfect Copies, size 24x34. 
Send good head and _ shoulder 
photo. Original returned unharmed. 


Prompt service. Superior Quality 
. since 1898. 
; MOEN PHOTO SERVICE 
WB pox 867-0 LaCrosse, Wis. 





CLASS & CLUB PINS 
RINGS, MEDALS, KEYS 
for Dramatics, Music, 
Fraternity, Sorority, etc. 
rms » Send Se for 36-page catalogue | 


ARTISTIC MEDAL & BADGE Co. Le 
112 €. Fulton St. 





en 


New York 38 


PINKING SHEARS 


Only $1.95 postpaid. Chromium plated, precision 
made. Manufacturer's Christmas overstock. Guaranteed 
$7.95 value or money refunded. Order by mail. Lincoln 
Surplus Sales, 1704 W. Farwell Ave., Chicago 26, I) 

















Classroom Pets 


(Continued from page 5) 


but the quantity should be in- 
creased as they grow. Their food 
should be scraped, shredded, o1 
finely cut. 
Meat—raw or cooked beef, chicken, 
liver, raw hamburger. 
Fish—fresh or raw fish, clams, o1 
shrimp; internal organs of fish; 
canned salmon or tuna fish 
Hard cheese 
Raw, leafy green vegetables 
Live earthworms and meal worms: 
swatted flies. 
Remove uneaten food with a pa- 
per towel so that it will not decay. 
Although turtles should not be 
handled roughly or too frequently. 
they seem to enjoy a little atten- 
tion. Your children can let them 
run races down a _ block-enclosed 
race track. They can provide oc- 
casional splash parties for them in 
a large basin with a piece of float- 
ing wood for a diving board. 


A man who operates a goldfish 
farm told me recently that a gold- 
fish, cared for, may live thirty 
years. Too often they die in weeks 
or even days. Most goldfish perish 
for lack of oxygen. The rule is one 
gallon of water for every inch of 
goldfish. Since cool water contains 
more oxygen than warm water, the 
aquarium should be placed in the 
coolest part of the schoolroom. 

The bottom of the bowl or 
aquarium should contain a layer of 
white or fast-colored sand which 
has been washed under running 
water for ten minutes, being stirred 
the while, so that it is scrupulously 
clean. Slope the sand down toward 
the front so that accumulated trash 
can be removed easily with a si- 
phon or dip tube. Add the water. 
Rinse off the aquatic plants and 
place them in sand no deeper than 
the crown of the plant. They give 
off oxygen only when they are in 
sunlight, so the aquarium should 
receive at least one or two hours of 
morning sunlight each day. 

Goldfish should not be subjected 
to sudden changes in temperature, 
so fresh water should be allowed to 
stand awhile before being added. 
If the water contains chlorine o1 
fluorine it should be drawn into 
another! twenty-fou 
hours before being put in the 
aquarium. Even with this precau- 
tion, water in some localities seems 
deadly to fish. In such cases, the 
water should be boiled and then 
placed in a large open containe 
for twenty-four hours. 

Goldfish should not be given 
more food at any time than they 
can eat in five minutes. Dried 
whole-wheat bread, finely crumbled 
dog biscuit, chopped earthworms, 
ground raw beef, boiled oatmeal, 
chopped lettuce, and 
larvae are foods which may sup- 
plement the prepared fish food. 


containe! 


mosquito 


Chameleons 


Chameleons often die of thirst 
even when a pan of water is in the 
cage. In their native haunts they 
get water by lapping up the tiny 
droplets of dew or rain on the 





leaves of plants. The living quar- 
ters of a pet chameleon should in- 
clude a water hyacinth or other 
water plant in a little low bow! of 
water. The leaves of the plant 
should be sprayed daily with an 
atomizer. 

Chameleons are _ insect-eaters, 
feeding on soft-bodied insects. The 
children can obtain these by sweep- 
ing a butterfly net through rank 
vegetation, or you can buy live 





meal worms from most pet shops. 
Never allow your chameleon to eat 
bluebottle flies. A bit of fruit in 
the cage will attract tiny fruit flies. 
An aquarium with a _ wire-mesh 
top makes the best home for a 
chameleon. It needs plants and 
branches to crawl on for exercise 
and likes to put on an acrobatic 
show. It should never be grasped 
by the tip of the tail as it will break 
off easily. 








Learnings 
Any pet is more interesting if a 
study is made of its history and its 
physical attributes, Where did it 
live originally? How did it get to 
this country? Has it been in ex- 
istence long? How is it fitted for 
its environment? What useful pur- 
pose does it serve? The library can 
furnish books to answer these and 

many other questions. 


You’re Scheduled for Attention 
with RCA Aids to Edueation 


































































































Radios 


A complete line of AM and AM- 
FM receivers... all sizes, priced 
so your school can equip as 
many rooms as you want. All 
with “Golden Throat” 


Phonographs 


Fine quality three-speed and 45 
rpm “Victrola” phonographs. 
High-fidelity models, too, for 
superb sound reproduction. 





tone. 









16mm. Projectors 


Simple to operate, so easy to 
thread a third-grader can do the 
job. Many models to choose from 
... Single-case “400” Junior, two- 


case Senior, 


professional-quality 


recorder-projector. 


Porto-Arc, and 
magnetic 
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Television 
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VHF and UHF receivers with 
screens up to 24” in size. Each 
has oversize aluminized “‘All- 
Clear” picture tube for better 
room-wide visibility. 





Tape Recorders 


Models in several price ranges, 
all with RCA “Push Button” 
operation, all portable. It’s 
easy for teachers, even students, 
to make recordings that sound 
professional. 


All these RCA aids to education help you capture 
students’ attention . . 
like best. They belong in your classrooms. Let RCA, 
world leader in electronics, schedule for you the 
student attention that must precede effective 
teaching. See your RCA Victor dealer very soon, 
or write for further information. 


. in ways that students 


EDUCATIONAL SERVICES 


RCA) RADIO CORPORATION of AMERICA 
CAMDEN 2, NEW JERSEY 
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Start Enjoying These Benefits 
RIGHT AWAY ‘es: x02 <2 pian sca 


furthering your education so you can advance to a 
higher paying position, buying a new car. Perhaps 
you need to consolidate your debts to maintain a 
good credit rating or you need funds to pay 
doctor bills, insurance premiums, home mainte- 
nance, or to build a summer cash reserve 

We at Postal Finance have specialized for years in 
making small loans to teachers in strictest of con- 
fidence. We require no co-signers, so your friends, 
family, school authorities are never notified. Every- 
thing is handled entirely through the privacy of 


the mail 
. 
State License Because we are licensed 
and supervised by the 
Nebraska Banking department, you are assured 
low, lawful rates. No deductions, no fees. You get 
the full cash amount immediately and pay back in 
small monthly installments. DURING SUMMER 
VACATION MONTHS YOU NEED MAKE NO 
PRINCIPAL PAYMENTS 
Just your signature is all we need for you to bor 
row $50 to $600. No mortgages, no security, no in 
surance. Just rush the coupon below. By return mail 
you will receive complete loan papers . every 
thing you need to borrow $50 to $600 immediately 


P, : 
POSTAL “> FINANCE 
C COMPANY Dept. 58J 
QY 200 Keeline Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska 


achers 
Borrow by Mail! 


e@e@ 


have 


Completely Confidential 
On YOUR Signature Only 


No Principal Payments 
Until Next Fall 


As a teacher you are en- 
titled to special privileges 
from us so you can do as 
thousands of other teachers 


done for 


nearly half a cen- 


tury 


borrow- 


by-mail from the 


Postal 


Finance 


Company with dig- 


nity and respect of 


privacy and enjoy 


a 


carefree summer. 














\ 


Summer School 








— a 























Postal Finance Co., Dept. 58J 
200 Keeline Bldg., Omaha, Nebraska 


Please rush complete loan popers and full information telling what special 


Gentlemen 


privileges |, as a teacher, enjoy when borrowing from Postal Finance Co. 


Nome 
Address 
Town 


Age__.__Amount | want to borrow $2 
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Jottings from a Mother of Four Children 


Ever since the school nominations 
for May Queen last week, there’s been 
no living with Helen. Her friend, Patsy 
MeQuillen, is leading contender, and of 
course if she’s chosen Helen expects to 


be in her court. 


Well, Patsy got it, by a two-vote ma- 
Nancy Allen. John told 
Helen at dinner tonight that if Patsy 
was a good sport, she'd make Nancy 
her first attendant, Helen almost choked 
on her food and was ready to leave the 
table whea Ted took a hand. 


jority over 


Helen and | bought her dress today, 
plus and low-heeled 
spectator pumps. It’s a long dress I 
ean shorten later, but Helen says she'll 
die if I do. 
could eliminate May Day and not lose 
a thing. 


nylon stockings 


Seems to me our school 


This is Music Week. Apparently it 
always comes in May, but I never heard 
of it John awakened us with 
the reveille this morning in honor of 
it. Hope he doesn’t 
feel it 
repeat the 


before. 


necessary to 
treatment 
during the rest of the 


week. 


The wonders and de- 
lights of first grade! 
Susie explained today, 





using potatoes spread 
on the kitchen table, 
that 3 + 2 and 1 + 4 
both give the 
answer. 


same 


1 take back 
thing I said 
May Day. It was a 
lovely program, and 
the children had play 
which real fun. I'd still elimi- 
nate the May Queen, though. Patsy 
MeQuillen looked so grown up, I was 
And Helen wasn't far behind. 


every- 
about 


day afterwards, 
was 


scared. 


Bud hates long division. “Wait until 
you get 3-figure dividers,” advised John 
with the worldly of a fifth- 
grader, “They're pure... .” I don't 
know what he intended to say because 
I came into view and he stopped short, 
but I'm sure he wasn’t describing am- 
brosia. 


wisdom 


“We have achievement tests in a cou- 
ple of weeks,” announced Helen. “I 
want to get a good score so Ill be in 
7A next year. The A section gets more 
privileges than the others.” Seems to 
me it’s their yearly marks that should 
achievement tests. 
whatever they are. Helen says they are 
printed books and the teacher uses a 
time clock to give the tests. She had 
Patsy and Ruth here tonight studying 
spelling. 


count, not just the 


The school patrol is going to the 
baseball game in the city tomorrow. 
John has to skip his trumpet lesson, 
but I guess that’s all right. 


Bud had to stay after school because 
he missed over half his spelling words. 





I didn’t bother to ask why— I'm sure 
he was only there physically, Mentally, 
he was at the game with John, If he 
doesn’t get on the patrol next year, 
he'll be a sad boy. 


John’s lofty contribution to dinner— 
“What's the wickedest city in the 
United States?” Answer: Cincinnati 
(Sin Sin Naughty). 


Tomorrow morning the sixth-graders 
leave for camp—to be gone three 
nights. The school board is renting the 
facilities of the “Y” camp. Each child 
is paying $1.50, which is little enough 
considering they will be gone three 
days. Marcia Flaherty, Tom Landis, 
and two sets of parents are the chaper- 
ons. What seems to concern the sixth- 
graders most is whether Miss Flaherty’s 
fiance is going to visit camp any eve- 
ning. 


Are the boys ever jealous over the 
camping trip! They've been grumpy 
ever since Helen left. I reminded John 
that it would be his 
turn next year. “They 
will probably stop 
having it before I get 
to sixth grade,” Bud 
mourned. It rained to- 
day. Helen refused to 
take her rubbers, and 
| bet she’s sorry. 


Well, the campers 
returned late this aft- 
ernoon by the school 
bus. Helen seemed to 
turn into a naturalist 
in three days. She 
took her clothes in 
Ted’s old duffle bag. 
She brought them 
back wrapped in newspaper—the duffle 
bag is full of “precious specimens.” As 
near as I can see, it’s a collection of 
rocks, some leaves, and a few plants 
that will soon be dead if they don’t 
get attention, 


Ted asked Helen what they did when 
it rained. “Wasn't it divine that it hap- 
pened?” she purred. “Mr. Landis took 
us all to the creek, and we watched 
how much faster the water flowed. We 
had a wonderful science lesson right 
in the rain.” 


Memorial Day will be a holiday as 
usual, Ted asked the children what 
they'd like to do. “Go to the zoo,” 
shouted Susie, ahead of all the rest. 
So, I guess we'll pack a lunch and go. 
On the way home, we can stop at the 
pool for a swim so the others will feel 
satisfied, 


The end of a blissful day. At the 
last minute, Helen begged off and John 
and Bud had forgotten they were sup- 
posed to be in the parade. So Ted, 
Susie. and I went zooing and the whole 
family met at the pool. After some 
hamburgers and pop, Ted took us to 
the early show at the Drive-In. It was 
a Disney film and we all loved it. On 
days like this, I wish the children 


would stay young forever. 











Let's Laugh 


The bright remarks that children mak 
are a source of pleasure to all of us. 
Do you know an amusing one? Send it 
to us, and if it is published, we will 
pay you one dollar. Your name and 
address should accompany each item. 
Be sure to use your own first name. 
Mail all items to: Let’s Laugh De- 
partment, THe Instructor, Dans- 
ville, N.Y. Contributions cannot be ac- 
knowledged or returned; however, any 
not heard from in six months may be 
considered rejected. 





Little Jerry came home from 
school one day all breathless and 
bright-eyed. He announced hap- 
pily, “Guess what, Mommy! We’ve 
finished our soft-shelled books, and 
now we get hard-shelled ones!” 

MARGARET FORNALL 
Fort Shaw, Montana 


Judy, a fifth-grade girl, had re- 
ceived several papers in arithmetic 
marked with E’s. Shortly after, 
when the school nurse examined 
the eyes of all the children in 
Judy’s class, the child asked the 
teacher, “Did I get ‘E’ in eyes, 
too?” 

Marjorie STEVENSON 
Visalia, California 


Peter was pretending to be an 
Indian. He told me that his Indian 
name was “Gurgle, gurgle, gurgle.” 

When I asked him to say it in 
English, he touched the feathers in 
his headdress and proudly an- 
nounced, “Running Water.” 

EvELYN KaDING 
Waterloo, Wisconsin 


Jerry, having been told to illus- 
trate a Bible story, drew an animal 
and colored it red, green, and blue. 
When asked what it was he replied, 
“It’s Joseph’s goat of many colors.” 

Vivian POWELL 
Perry, Missouri 


Two little boys were astride a 
none-too-large hobbyhorse. Things 
eventually came to the point where 
one little rider said to his compan- 
ion, “Joe, if one of us would get 
off, I could ride better.” 

MARGARET BuTLER 
Vandalia, Missouri 





Two Corrections 


On page 8, April, “Filmstrips to 
Use in the Classroom,” the address 
for Filmstrip House should be 15 
W. 46th St., New York 36. 


* + * 


The item, “Weather Indicators,” 
page 41, April, lists the chemicals 
for the weather-indicator solution 
by ounces. The amounts should 
have been given as grams. One 
pint of water is then correct. 

The chemicals can be ordered 
from a school science supply house, 
or obtained from your local high 
school chemistry department. The 
cobalt chioride mentioned is cobal- 
tous, not cobaltic, chloride. 


Warren, one of my kindergarten 
boys, had received a new watch for 
a birthday gift. He removed it from 
his arm, and later in the morning 
came to me for help in putting it 
on again. 

As I started to fasten the band, 
he said, “Oh, my wrist can go 
squeezier than that.” 

Vircinia Lee Corson 
Delmont, New Jersey 





Our kindergarten pupils made 
clay animals and then made shoe- 


box cages for them. On one cage 

we put “Jay’s Gray Elephant.” To 

einphasize the similarity of sound 

in the endings I asked the children 

how Jay and Gray sounded. 

Little Larry was first to answer, 

“It sounds pretty good to me.” 
Ciara Lou Fromm 
Poolesville, Maryland 


The children in the first grade 
were discussing the many products 
the milkman delivers to our homes 
They had mentioned milk, choco- 
late milk, cream, and buttermilk. 

Little Carole waved her hand. 

“Yes, Carole?” I said. 

“He leaves ‘cabbage cheese’ at 
our house,” she replied proudly. 

Dorotuy ‘TAKACS 
Middlefield, Ohio 











America’s 


apse a 





IN CONTRAST TO THE EARLY DAYS, the safety record of 
the bituminous coal industry today compares favorably with 
that of other industries. By actual statistics, today’s miner 
works under conditions five times safer than his lecher did 
40 years ago... twice as safe as ten years ago. Millions of 


“WHITEWASHING” MINES is one of many modern safety 


methods used to protect miners. This dusting machine sprays 
roof, walls and floor of the mine with pulverized limestone, 
diluting the coal dust released during mining operations. This 
dilution minimizes dust ignition and has been an important 
factor in improving the industry’s safety record. 


PROGRESS — Safety in the Coal Mine 





dollars are spent every year on modern equipment and safety 
education to make coal mining even safer. Above: inserting 
roof bolts into a mine ceiling. Bolting eliminates cumbersome 
“timbering” of mine roofs, guards against dangerous falls by 
binding together overhead layers of rock. 


+ . : ‘ : 


EVERY UNDERGROUND MINE has two shafts—one for the 
movement of men, material and coal, the other for air. Giant 
fans operate day and night blowing fresh air into the mine 
and expelling dangerous gases. Inside the mine, experienced 
inspectors constantly check for any possible danger. 


NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


FREE! If you desire complete information on coal for 
use in your classes, fill out and mail the coupon below. 


! Educational Division, National Coal Association 552 
| Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. | 
| Gentlemen: Please send me a free copy of “Class Report” 
| (booklet on coal for intermediate grades, illustrated in color) 

| and a list of other teachers’ aids. | 
ee TT rrr rrr rrr rT rrr rT TT rr TTT r rt | 
| School. .ccccccccccccccccccccccccvccssesceseecesoueses i 
| BOSD cc ccccdccceccccccccccceeserseesoecesoososecooce 
: GAY cccccccetccvcccosesees Zone BES bcc cccccceccses 
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LITERATURE FOR 
YOUTH 





Mystery on the 
isie of Skye 


By Payius A. Wairney. An 
ncient castle, a Scottish orphan, 
ind an age-old feud ...allina 
wonderful mystery tale for ages 


9-12 $2.75 


Broad Stripes 
and Bright Stars 


By Marton Marsa Brown. A 
fictionalized biography of Francis 
Scott Key and how he came to 
write The Star Spangled Banner. 


Ages 10-14 $2.75 







The Captain’s 
Secret 


By Hareiver Weep Husset. 
An exciting new mystery set on 
Cape Cod in the seafaring 
1820's. Ages 10-15 $2.75 
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“THE WESTMINSTER PRESS 


Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7 

















WRITING A BOOK? 


Our staff offers expert editing, handsome 
design, pinpoint promotion. Our subsidy 
is the lowest our royalties high. All 
subjects, poetry, juvenile, educatioral and 
general considered. Mail your manuscript 
for free analysis. No obligation. 
GREENWICH BOOK PUBLISHERS 
Attn. Mr. Carson 489 Fifth Avenue 
New York 17, N. Y¥ 

















World's leading producer of Authentic 
Folk Music on Records. Write for Free 
Catalog of over 150 nations to: 


FOLKWAYS RECORDS 








417 West 46th Srt., New York City, N.Y. 





REVIEWED BY Phyllis Fenner 


Librarian, Plandome Road School, 
Manhasset, Long Island, New York 





THE TWO CARS 

By Ingri and Edgar Parin d’ Aulaire 

This story happened on a magic moonlight night 
when two cars, one new and shiny with the latest 
mechanical devices, and one an old car (with 
nothing but integrity). ran a race. 

Ages 2-5 Doubleday & Co., Inc.; $1.50 





MR. CHARLIE’S CHICKEN HOUSE 

By Edith Thatcher Hurd, illustrated by Clement Hurd 

Mr. Charlie liked eggs PERIOD! Scrambled, fried, and boiled. So he de- 
cided to get some chickens, After many trials and errors he built a chicken 
house, installed his brood, and then he had all the fresh eggs he wanted. 


iges 3-6 J. B. Lippincott Co.; $2.00 


MR. KOALA BEAR 
By Elisabeth Maclntyre 
\ very gay nonsense book in rhyme with delightful pictures that follow 
And lives 
until two little bears arrived, bag and bag- 


the verse closely. “He is elderly, comfortable, kind and fat; 
alone with an amiable cat,” 
gage, to stay a week. How relieved he was when their mother came for them! 


dges up to 6 Charles Scribner's Sons; $2.00 


THE MAGIC LISTENING CAP 
Retold and illustrated by Yoshiko Uchida 


S$ ; These fourteen charming, humorous, Japanese folk 
“* . & tales will delight all children. They are wonder- 
bi ful to read aloud to mixed groups, full of wisdom 
=S e “Ss and kindliness. 


iges 6-10 Harcourt, Brace & Co.; $2.50 


WHEELS ACROSS AMERICA 

By Terry Shannon, pictures by Charles Payzant 

The history of the wheel in America is traced by means of picture and brief 
text from primitive man to streamlined train. Probably the pictures will 

be more useful than the text 

but the book itself may 

serve as an outline for « ‘THE PUEBLO INDIANS 

study of transportation. Very By Sonia Bleeker, illustrated by Patricia 
attractive and a _ valuable Boodell 

This is eighth in the series of Indians of Amer- 
fladdin; $2.00 ica books, Through the eyes of an Indian 


book for the library. 
Ages 5-12 
boy we learn how they live, what they eat and 
do. We are told of the coming of the Span- 
iards. The author brings us up to date by tell- 
ing how Indians are adjusting to modern times. 
Ages 8-12 Wm. Morrow & Co., Inc.; $2.00 


A LION IN THE WOODS 

By Maurice Dolbier, illustrated by Robert G. Henneberger 

Timothy Hoppitt, a lively young rabbit, had hoped to become the Daily Blade's 
star reporter, but it was given to Harry Fox, a wily fellow. When Timothy left 
in his typewriter an imaginary story about a lion loose in the woods, strange 
and amusing events followed, and of course, all turned out well for Timothy. 


Little, Brown & Co.; $2.75 


iges 9-up 


THE STORY OF THE KITE 

By Harry Edward Neal, illustrated by John Moment 

\ very unusual and fascinating book. Beginning with early uses of 
kites, we are told the history up to World War Il. There is a chapter 
on the kinds and how to build them, and one on kite festivals. 


{ll ages Vanguard Press, Inc.; $2.75 


GOD'S WONDERFUL WORLD 

By Agnes L. Mason and Phyllis B. Ohanian, illustrated by Corinne Dillon 
One hundred forty-one songs composed and arranged to give youngsters a whole- 
some attitude toward others and a reverence toward God. Loosely arranged into 
broad subjects. Index of first lines and suggestions for using songs. 


tll ages. Random House, Inc.; $3.95 
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By atl H. WHITE 
lilus. by Robert McCloskey 


A dog named Junket who knew 
how to live in the country, and a 
family who did not know how 
until Junket taught them. A 
special mixture of gravity and 
fun! Ages 8-12 $2.75 


Just one of the fifteen new 








VIKING 
JUNIOR BOOKS 


For Spring 


Send for our new spring circular 
and our free illustrated catalogue 
of all Viking Junior Books. 


THE VIKING PRESS 
18 East 48th Street 
New York 17, N. Y. 

















At last —a complete A q 


book of gardening ee | 
techniques for young g , 
gardeners and their , 
instructors! é | 


GUIDE TO @, 
GARDENING gle 
WITH YOUNG PEOPLE 


By RICHARD R. KINNEY 


Simply written, with marvelous 
drawings and diagrams to follow 
—this is the first book written 
expressly for use by Junior Gar- 
den Club workers, schocl garden 
teachers, 4-H clubs, Scouts, com- 
munity gardening projects, and 
parents and their children. Here 
is full information on flowers and 
vegetables, planning a garden, 
spading, planting, fertilizing, con- 
servation, flower arranging, flow- 
er show practice—everything the 
young gardener needs to know. 
And each chapter has a section 
to guide nature group advisors. 
By the Editor of Nature Garden 
Guide and Director of the School 
Garden Association of New York 
City. $3.25 at all bookstores or 


PRENTICE-HALL * New York 11 


ARTS & SCIENCES— 


Excellent films available at ele- 
mentary level in both these areas. 


Write for free brochures !A and IS, 















Bs INTERNATIONAL 
SU 9. FILM BUREAU INC. 
y 57 EJackson Bivd., Chicago 4,111. 











DIPLOMA FILLING since 1924 


rts in Old English or Gaps Text. Rate 25c 
= a "To a pt, relia Pie se service, A. Smith, Box 1462, 
So. Side Sta., Springfield, 








Books for 


REVIEWED BY Ruth M. Northway 


Principal, Elementary School, 
Honeoye Falls, New York 


HERE’S CARLOS OF MEXICO 
By Bernadine Bailey 

This concise, readable book presents life 
in Mexico through the adventures of Carlos, 
a Mexican boy. His experiences on St. 
Anthony’s Day, at the market, among the old 
ruins, and in Mexico City are vividly pre- 
sented. Photographs and artist sketches sup- 


plement the text. Beckley-Cardy Co.; $1.68 


ities pertinent to the discussion. 








School Cexts 





AMERICA IS MY COUNTRY 

By Harriet M. Brown and Joseph F. Guadagnolo 

In this supplementary text, readers learn about the high ideals on which 
our country was founded, what it means to be an American, and the rights, 
freedoms, and _ responsibili- 
ties of a citizen in this great 
Here in a single 
reference source, pupils will 
find background material on 
our national documents, me- 
morials and shrines, and pa- 
songs, poems, 
holidays. The final chapter 
compares the ideologies of 
communism and democracy. 


Houghton Mifflin Co.; $2.88 


EXPLORING FAR AND NEAR 

By Gross, Sorenson, and others 

In this fourth-grade book in the “New Unified 
Social Studies Series,” the typical local commu- 
nity is explored along with six units depicting 
life in hot wet lands, in a great desert, in Aus- 
tralian wheat lands, in a Norwegian fishing vil- 
lage, in a manufacturing city in India, and in a 
Japanese port. Special features include experi- 
ences in making a community map and an “Atlas 


for Boys and Girls.” Follett Pub. Co.; $3.00 


and 


Professional Books 


METHODS IN READING 

By Edward W. Dolch 

Almost every aspect of reading is discussed here. Suggestions for de- 
veloping basal reading skills, the use of desirable practice in specific 
situations, grouping, vocabulary development, and a testing program are 
included. Ideas for a survey of a school’s reading program are practical 
and the procedure outlined will help in making an effective analysis 


The Garrard Press; $3.50 


HELPING CHILDREN LEARN 

By Peggy Brogan and Lorene K. Fox 

These authors discuss prerequisites to successful learning and show how 
the principles apply to language arts, science, physical education, cul- 
tural-heritage areas of the social studies, and creative arts. Each area is 
developed through concrete teaching incidents and photographs of activ- 


World Book Co.; $4.00 


THE SCHOOL AND THE COMMUNITY 

By J. E. Grinnell and Raymond J. Young 

The object of this book is to provide a summary of all 
of the aspects of school-community relations. The first 
part concentrates on educational relationships between 
the school and the community, describing methods of 
enriching the curriculum through the use of community 
resources. The later chapters deal with specific public 
relations techniques, such as press, radio, co-curricular 
activities, adult education, reports to parents, and home 


visits. The Ronald Press Co.; $5.50 


EDUCATORS GUIDE TO FREE TAPES, SCRIPTS AND 
TRANSCRIPTIONS 

By Walter A. Wittich and Gertie L. Hanson 

This new service makes available a listing of free tapes, scripts, and recordings 
in the areas of music, conservation, health, language arts, science, citizenship, 
guidance, and teacher education. 
availability, and contents of 375 tapes, 88 scripts, and 29 transcripts, a total of 


Complete information is given on sources, 


Educators Progress Service, Racine, Wis.; $4.75 











To Improve Reading Skills 


at Any Reading Level 


Three Unique Series of Colorfully Illustrated 


Supplementary Work -Type Readers 


THE READER’S DIGEST 
READING SKILL BUILDERS 


Absorbing Articles Adapted from Reader’s Digest 
Plus Expertly Prepared Study Aids to Develop 
Comprehension, Interpretation and Vocabulary 





HTM: ee 


tractive readers, Parts I and II, 


Free Theme Chart indicates the content 








common to all the readers. 


| Teacher’s Answer Editions for Grades 4, 


Answer Key for Grade 35. 


ping charges; Answer Key for Grade 3, 10c. 








/ ers in the upper grades. 










wa. 


uma 


READER'S DIGEST 


Ne ame amare cone enema 





READER'S DIGEST 





definitions and pronunciation guide. 


Single copies, 76c each; 10 copies or more, 





each, plus shipping charges; Glossary 20c. 






For Adults Just Learning to Read 


First Patrol and Other Stories, Level A 


Practical learning aids. 128 pages each. 





Single copies, 60c each; 10 or ‘more copies, 


=| each, plus shipping charges. 





Waist sila ka sa 


ati a caapakaisds jase iss 


1. READING SKILL BUILDERS 


Provide for individual differences with eight at- 


5 


, 


144 pages each, 
for 3rd-, 4th-, Sth- and 6th-grade reading levels. 


themes 


6. 


Single copies, Pupil or Teacher Answer Edition, 


56c each; 10 copies or more, 42c each, plus ship- 


2. READER'S DIGEST READINGS 


_ Parts I and Il, 128 pages each, designed for stu- 
* dents of English as a second language, with articles 
and stories chosen on the basis of world-wide popu- 


} larity. Also excellent for use with reluctant read- 


Separate Glossary with answers to exercises and 
alphabetical list of words used in Readings, with 


57c 


3. ADULT EDUCATION READERS 


Map the World and Other Stories, Level B 


Lively and entertaining selections adapted from 


the Digest to an early elementary reading level. 


45c 

















To READER'S DIGEST EDUCATIONAL SERVICE, Inc. Pleasantville, N.Y. 


Please send me brochures 





about: 


C] READING SKILL BUILDERS 
[] READER'S DIGEST READINGS 


C] ADULT EDUCATION READERS 





a—~ 2 ne. “eee Grade ..... 
Schoo! ............................ School Address 
BE elhdiincseces ee, Waieweee Zone . State . 


No. Pupils 
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A Ftappy Scene in West Africa 


This little boy who lives in Liberia 
may not be making real music 

but he is certainly having a good 

time. Probably his daddy plays the 
native marimba very well. 









Foreign Operatio 
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Fifty Years Ago 
in the 
Normal Instructor 


The May 1905 Normal Instructor had a 
large section devoted to recent legislative 
decisions and school news: 


“Trustees of the Peabody Trust Fund 
have decided to appropriate $1,000,000 for 
the establishment of the George Peabody 
College for Teachers.” 


“Cleveland, Ohio, is experimenting with 


separate classes for mentally deficient 


children.” 


“In South Carolina, the dog tax, yieid- 
ing about $40,000 a year, will be applied 
to the school funds.” 


“A new development in London schools 
is to have boys, as well as girls, take les- 
sons in cooking in view of the possible 
usefulness of this knowledge to sailors, 
soldiers, and colonists.” 


“Cleveland, Ohio, is establishing a com- 
pulsory course for principals and teachers 
in the rudiments of fire extinguishing.” 


“All new schools in Switzerland will 
have a portion of the ground floor appro- 
, ” 
priated for baths. 


“An eyesight test for all pupils once 
every three years is now required by the 
State of Connecticut.” 


“The Chicago courts have rendered a 
decision upholding the power of the Chi- 
cago Board of Education to erect and to 
maintain a nermal school.” 


OODDOe = 
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An Inequity 
on the way 
Out 


WAURINE WALKER 


President, National Education Association 


BELIEF long persisted that almost 

anyone with a little education could 
teach beginners and young children; that 
those who taught in high school must be 
better educated; and that those who in- 
structed in colleges and universities must 
be better educated still. 

This ladder of educational qualifications 
led somewhat logically to a similar series of 
steps in salaries, with the elementary teachers 
at the bottom and the college professors at 
the top. 

If medical practitioners had been subject 
to a similar tradition, the period of their 
training as well as their bills for professional 
services would have been directly propor- 
tional to the age of their patients. 

Such inequality in educational and salary 
status would be considered absurd in the 
medical profession, and, since the turn of the 
century, has been declining in education. 


As late as the school year 1918-19, how- 
ever, the report of an NEA committee showed 
that no cities in the United States had the 
same salary schedule for both elementary and 
secondary teachers. The differential in some 
school systems was substantial. 

By 1922-23, 16 per cent of the cities in the 
United States had equalized schedules for 
elementary and high school teachers. The 
percentage of cities having single salary 
schedules increased for three more decades, 
as the combined efforts of state and national 
teacher associations to remove discrimination 
in salaries paralleled their efforts to improve 
teacher qualifications, particularly at the ele- 
mentary school level. As the qualifications 
went up, so did the salaries. The latest study 
of the NEA, reporting the teacher salary 
situation for 1952-53, shows that 98 per 
cent of the urban centers of the nation 
have single salary schedules. 


What might have been true of qualifica- 
tions for teaching young learners in 1850 is 
not necessarily true today. A_ six-year-old 
brings to school a much broader base of gen- 


eral information than his grandfather had 
acquired at that age. Children today are more 
sophisticated, better informed. They are sent 
to school by better-educaied parents. They 
come from homes in which they have access 
to books, magazines, radio, television. They 
have seen many motion pictures. Most of 
them have traveled extensively by automo- 
bile, some of them by train and plane. This 
process of out-of-school education continues 
through elementary schvol, high school, and 
college. 

The fascinating world of science, to give 
one illustration, makes an impact upon even 
the younger children. The teacher must have 
some knowledge of it herself. 

The same wide knowledge is needed by 
teachers of younger children in the social 
studies, literature, biology, and other subjects. 
The teacher who is only one textbook and 
one professor ahead of his students cannot 
serve adequately at any level in the mod- 
ern school. 


It is of course important that the teach- 
ers of younger children have the academic 
knowledge necessary to the task. It is just 
as important—-perhaps more so—-that they be 
well grounded in the principles of learning 
and how to apply them. 

Great advances have been made in recent 
years in psychology and the methods of in- 
struction. A full four years of academic 
work with appropriate professional study 
is the minimum acceptable preparation for 
teachers at any level. It is being adopted as 
a minimum essential for employment in many 
school systems. 

Comparable ability comes to be compar- 
ably rewarded. The single salary schedule is 
here to stay. An inequity in the treatment of 
teachers, to say nothing of an injustice to 
children in the elementary school, is on its 
way out. 
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Ruth Hodges Tuttle 


Teacher, Third Crade, Philips School, 
Denver, Colorado 


LTHOUGH a bird unit is one of 
A my favorites, I try not to in- 
fluence my children to choose it. 
But one day, luck and Eddie were 
with me. 

During an orientation period, 
Eddie shared his interesting ex- 
pericnce of the previous evening 
by telling about the educational 
film on. “Bird Conservation” 
which he had seen at the Cub 
pack meeting. Eddie used the 
term “conservation” as knowingly 
as he would have said “baseball” 
ind his report showed that he 
knew what he was talking about. 
Before he finished, many in the 
group were eager to contribute 
their knowledge about bird con- 
servation. 

In four other discussion peri- 
ods, the children told what they 
already knew about birds; evalu- 
ated their knowledge: and decid- 
ed what more they wanted to 
know about birds. On the fourth 
day, when a vote was taken, 24 of 
the 30 children voted to study 
birds, and the other six votes were 
divided among Indians, transpor- 
tation, and jungle animals. Obvi- 
ously, the birds had it! 

While plans for the study were 
made in our regular social-studies 
time, my over-all ,objectives con- 
sisted of these: 

1. To develop an appreciation 
and sympathy for birds so the 


child's consciousness of bird life 
is increased and his environment 
made more meaningful and en- 
joyable. 

2. To give the child another 
door through which to step for 
an interesting use of leisure time. 

3. To increase the child’s so- 
cial intelligence by acquainting 
him with the economic aspect of 
bird conservation. 

4. To increase abilities and 
skills in subject fields by using 
them to solve our problem—learn- 
ing about birds. 

5. To provide practice of co- 
operative techniques through ex- 
ploration, search, inquiry; defin- 
ing and agreeing upon a common 
problem or purpose; clarifying 
values; delegating work responsi- 
bilities to provide for individual 
differences; utilizing leadership 
abilities emerging from the group; 
evaluating results. 

Charts were developed during 
planning sessions and posted for 
references and guides to action. 


Outline of Charis 
A. The ways of birds. 
l. Shapes, sizes, colors, and 
names of birds in our neighbor- 


hood and state. 
2. How and where birds nest. 


3. Birds’ eggs and birds’ fami- 
lies. 
4. Care and training of young 
birds. 
5. How birds drink and bathe. 
6. Birds’ songs and calls. 
B. Parts of birds that help them. 
1. Beaks 


2. Claws 

3. Wings 
4. Feathers 
5. Bones 

6. Eves 


7. Birds’ songs and calls 
C. How birds help us. 

1. Insect eaters. 3. Hunters. 

2. Seed eaters. 4. Scavengers. 
D. How we can help birds. 

1. Provide protection, food, 
shelter, water. 

2. Help others to know about 
birds, and the reasons for protect- 
ing them. 

E. Things we can do to learn 
about birds. 

1. Collect pictures, books, sto- 
ries, and poems about birds. 

2. Take walks and excursions 
to study birds. 

3. Learn to identify neighbor- 
hood birds (using slides and ex- 
hibits). 

4. Read and report about birds 
and bird facts. 

5. Care for birds in our room. 


6. Draw pictures; write bird 
stories and poems, 

7. Make an “educational film” 
to tell others what we have been 
learning about birds. 

F. How we can do these things. 

1. Divide into work groups. 

2. Choose group leaders. 

3. Everyone help any group he 
can, as much as he can, by bring- 
ing materials to leaders and con- 
tributing information or skills. 

4. Work groups and chairmen: 

a. Pictures: collecting, cut- 
ting, mounting, drawing, painting 

Mary, chairman. 

b. Writing: making master 
copies, captions, charts, record- 
ing things—Dolores, chairman. 

c. Reading and reporting: 
library books, poems, stories, news 
articles— Marilyn, chairman. 

d. Building and activities: 
birdhouses, “movie theater,” di- 
orama, bulletin boards, and so on 

Eddie and Gary, co-chairmen. 


Filling In the Charts 
A. Habits of birds. 


1. Food—seeds, worms, bugs, 
insects, suet, fruits, insect eggs, 
grains, and so on. 

2. Shelter and nesting places 
(trees, bushes, ground, ledges, 
cliffs, reeds, birdhouses). These 


There’s a Lot to Know- 
ABOUT BIRDS 
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are all natural places, except bird- 
houses. The place of shelter also 
provides protection against ene- 
mies. 

3. Family life—choosing mate, 
building the nest (place, materi- 
als, how built), incubation period 
for eggs, father’s part in feeding 
mother, singing to her, watching 
for enemies, rearing the young, 
and training them, bird calls and 
songs. 

4. Migration—place or destina- 
tion, time of departure and re- 
turn, why birds migrate, which 
local birds migrate. 

B. How birds help us. 

1. Give us pleasure—their col- 
ors, friendliness, and songs. 

2. Protect plant life by eating 
some of the enemies. 

3. Nature’s housekeepers. 

a. Air cleaners: swallows, 
swifts, martins, nighthawks, and 
so on. (Swift flyers with large 
mouths. ) 

b. Ground cleaners: seed- 
eater birds, sparrows, robins, 
finches. Continued on page 83) 














Classroom 


ELIZABETH MECHEM FULLER 


Institute of Child Welfare 
University of Minnesota 


_ idea that learning may be fun is gen- 
erally accepted in school life, but toys are 
still viewed so askance that some school pur- 
chasing policies specifically exclude items clas- 
sified as toys. Actually it is hard to imagine a 
toy which is not educational in some respect. 
If its use also proves fun, so much the better, 
for fun itself is a learning asset. 

Designers and manufacturers are up against 
quite a problem in trying to make products 
that will please the public and still conform to 
the current program of the schools. Similar- 
ly, teachers and administrators face the neces- 
sity of justifying their purchases on the basis 
of those same current philosophies. 

It is mutually beneficial when the manu- 
facturer can know what the school needs and 
wants, and the school in turn knows what is 
going on in industry. It is more and more 
common for new toys to be designed by teach- 
ers, and for producers to drop items from 
their catalogues due to repeated criticism 
from potential buyers—teachers and well in- 
formed parents. 

How, then, can teachers learn about new 
toys? ‘There are many ways: convention ex- 
hibits; advertising columns; commercial mail- 
ers from post card to catalogue; salesmen; re- 
tail stores; school-equipment committees; pro- 
fessional consultants on the staffs of wholesale 
and retail toy outlets; school bulletin board 
displays; summer workshops. All play their 
part; all are needed. 

Good teachers ask themselves: “How much 
can I do with words or books? How often do 
children need to be shown? How much indi- 
vidual or group practice do they need? What 
with?” Here is where perspective and good 
common sense must be the teachers’ constant 
companions. Teachers need to remember that 
devices and toys cannot replace books; they 
can complement, supplement, and reinforce 
books. 

But even with this knowledge, teachers find 
it hard to make good choices. For example, 
take the second- or third-grade teacher who 
wants her pupils to improve in arithmetic. 
She first reads a good new book on methodol- 
ogy; she may get additional diagnostic test 
information; and then perhaps she buys some 
new books or pictures to be used directly by 
the children. Still she feels that an additional 
“something” is needed. In the new book there 


















are repeated suggestions to “see the combina- 
tions,” get “concepts,” “manipulate,” “do,” 
“feel” numbers. So she decides to buy some 
materials to be used by the children. She looks 
in the catalogues and in the stores and what 
a spot she finds herself in! 

The first half of the 1950's might justly be 
called “the era of arithmetic gadgets.” ‘There 
are literally hundreds of so-called “number 
aids” in current catalogues—all the way from 
more than a dozen new versions of the old 
abacus (in wood, plastic, rubber, metal, or 
cardboard) through the Place-Value Boards 
to the ultra-modern arty balances which will 
not hang straight unless the numbers on the 
two sides add up correctly. It is true that such 
items as Professor Lazar's Abacounter and the 
still newer Sequence Combination Board and 
Number Sorter were so carefully thought out 
that each makes a unique.contribution to the 
teaching of arithmetic, but what a lot of dis- 
crimination a teacher needs in order to avoid 
jam-packing her room with number aids! 

The how much of what becomes the burn- 
ing question. Limited budgets call for an- 
swers which can be defended. One way to 
guide selections would be to make a list of the 
number concepts which a good methodology 
text places near the grade level concerned, 
and then to select one number aid for each of 
these concepts insofar as it is budgetarily feas- 
ible. It is wise also to select the aids from 
two or three different reputable firms. 

Professional journals, fortunately, exercise 
care in what is accepted for advertising, so 
they offer the best single source of informa- 
tion as to which firms have placed solid foun- 
dations of research behind their products. 
Other considerations must, of course, be the 


Pamela and Linda are interested in a clock put 
hand geared to the minute hand. It can be used to 















out by the Judy Company which has the hour 
teach both arithmetical and scientific principles. 


amount and kind of storage space available, 
and the adaptability of the device to the room 
organization. Durability is a factor, but a 
wiser philosophy would be to class toys and 
manipulative materials along with art sup- 
plies which have to be replaced periodically. 

Just as arithmetic toy fads hold sway today 
in the 1940’s the market was flooded with 
reading devices. Dolch materials, Judy See- 
Quees and Match-Ettes, Phonic Rummy, Ob- 
ject Lotto, Playskool Puzzles, Wedgie People, 
Flannel Boards—all were introduced or im- 
proved or in some way adapted to advances 
which came from the enormous body of re- 
search material published from 1930 to 1940 
on how children learn to read. ‘Time and 
classroom trials weed out the poor and prove 
the value of the good devices. The very lat- 
est are not necessarily the best. 

Newly arriving brochures, exhibits, and the 
remarks of salesmen strongly hint that the iast 
half of the 1950's is going to be “the era of 
science gadgets.” Industrial America, Inc., 
recently became distributors for elaborate new 
Science Kits. Likewise Standard Science Sup- 
ply Company offers a complete science Sur- 
vey Kit for elementary grades. Already cata- 
logues show items such as Magnet Master, 
Mek-N-Ettes, Plantcraft,.Star-Finder, Atomic 
Mineral Set, and Electrical Invention Box. 

In general, the trend is toward a whole- 
some and gratifying liaison between school 
and toy companies, a mutually beneficial 
state. The greatest benefit is to the child. 

Many teachers express confusion as to what 
a toy is, when it is or is not “educational,” 
when it will or will not entertain, and when 
it is or is not suitable for group use in school. 
One of the peculiarities (Continued on page 81) 
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MARY NYGAARD PETERSON 


7 HAT are deserts? Some authorities de- 
W fine them as areas without vegetation, 
thus including the barren polar wastes which 
are also without heat. Most, however, define 
deserts as arid or dry regions. 

Ten inches of rainfall annually is usually 
given as the amount determining a desert, but 
the amount of annual rainfall can be mislead- 
ing. Some areas with less than ten inches are 
capable of supporting herds, and even crops; 
where some with more rain cannot even pro- 
duce grass. 

A significant factor in desert formation is 
the relation between evaporation and rain- 
fall. Scientists hate placed tanks of water in 
deserts, for experimental purposes, and found 
evaporation to be from 85 to 100 inches an- 
nually, When the rainfall is only ten inches 
or less, one can easily understand why the 
region would be called dry. 


The Desert’s Fatuare 


\s middle- and upper-graders study about 
the peoples of the world, they soon realize that 
in some sections there is not enough food, es- 
pecially in countries where vast deserts limit 
the agricultural land. However, experiments 
have shown that desert farming is practical if 
facilities for irrigation are available. These 
lands are quite fertile because the mineral 
content has not already been used by plants. 
Parts of the great Sahara desert have already 
been reclaimed by supplying moisture through 
irrigation, and similar projects are planned 
for other areas. 


Leecating Deserts of the World 


Using maps from texts and atlases: 

1. Consult a rainfall map. Note the des- 
ert areas. Locate the deserts also on the class- 
room wall map. Note how they are princi- 
pally found in low-latitude areas—in and near 
the tropics. 

2. Consult map showing the principal 
wind belts of the earth. 

a. Note that tropical deserts are in the 
trade wind belt. Did you find the Sahara of 
North Africa, the Kalihari of South Africa, 
the Atacama of northern Chile, the Arabian, 
the Great Victorian of southwest Australia, 
and the desert of northwest India? 

b. Note that deserts of the subtropics 

sometimes called “cold” deserts in spite of 

the fact that they are often hot) are in the 
belt of the trade winds only in summer. They 
are in the westerly wind belt or the horse lati- 
tudes in winter. List the subtropical deserts, 
and notice how they are, for the most part, 
poleward to latitude 30 degrees. 

3. Consult a relief map. 

a. Note that the surface of tropical des- 
erts varies in elevation. 

b. Find the subtropical deserts: the 
Great American Desert; the deserts east of 
regions having Mediterranean-type climate in 
South America, Australia, and Africa; the 
area beyond the Mediterranean coastlands in 
Syria and Iraq and northeasterly for hun- 
dreds of miles past the Caspian Sea and deep 
into Mongolia. 

c. Observe that subtropical deserts are 
usually on the leeward side of mountains. 
Note especially the position of the Coast 
Ranges and the Sierra Nevadas of our coun- 
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One fifth of 
the World’s Land 
is Desert 


Understanding why involves many 


principles of physical geography 


try. Considering the prevailing winds of that 
latitude, and the mountains lying between the 
desert areas and the prevailing winds, can you 
explain why the desert is here?) 

4. Study a map of the ocean currents. 

a. Notice that the California Current 
and the Japan Current which influence the 
climate of our western United States originate 
in the tropics and are therefore warm currents. 

b. See that the ocean currents in the 
southern hemisphere (the Peruvian, the Ben- 
guela, and the West Australian) all come 
from polar regions. 


Discussing the Information 


1. Review the relation between the temper- 
ature of air and its ability to absorb and hold 
moisture. When air is heated, its ability to 
“pick up” water as vapor increases. As air 
cools, the ability to absorb and hold moisture 
decreases. 

2. Now refer to the relief map and notice 
the mountain ranges west of subtropical des- 
erts. In our country the westerlies, blowing 
across the Pacific over the California Current, 
are warmed and pick up moisture. Reaching 
the coast, the winds rise to cross the high 


mountain ranges. As the rising air cools, its 
capacity to hold moisture decreases, and the 
moisture is literally squeezed out as rain on 
the windward side of the mountains. (See 
photo above and science experiment, p. 23.) 

As the air descends the eastern slopes, it 
gets warm and can again take up moisture, 
which is only available now from the land 
over which it blows. Since this area already 
gets a low rainfall because the moisture was 
lost on the windward side of the mountain, 
the passing air currents pick up the remaining 
moisture, with desert conditions resulting. 

3. Note that subtropical deserts are in the 
belt of the westerlies only in winter; in sum- 
mer they are in the belt of the trade winds 
which are blowing from areas of cooler tem- 
peratures into areas of warmer temperatures. 
As the temperature of the wind rises, it can 
absorb more moisture. Consequently, mois- 
ture is picked up from the land over which it 
passes, thereby increasing its dryness. 

4. Consider the regions of the Kalihari, 
Atacama, and Australian deserts. Although 
you might expect these areas to have heavy 
rainfall from the moisture-laden winds from 
the Atlantic, Pacific, and Indian oceans, 





















respectively, the winds have actually passed 
over cold ocean currents and have not ab- 
sorbed much moisture—therefore dry winds. 
As they reach the continents, they enter warm 
land areas, and the winds become warm al- 
most immediately, picking up rather than de- 
positing moisture. 


Stady Enrichment 


1. How do plants, animals, and people 
adapt to life in desert regions? How can 
plants grow with only a little moisture? What 
kind of plants grow in dry regions? What 
animals live in deserts? What types of cloth- 
ing are worn by the people? Would they be 
more comfortable with fewer clothes? Why? 

2. For science: Study the nature and char- 
acteristics of air. Notice how the hot moist 
air from a boiling teakettle will condense as 
moisture on a cool surface such as a metal 
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HENEVER a Walt Disney film is men- 
tioned in the classroom, a teacher can 
hardly say a word because the children are so 
eager to express their ideas about it. Talking 
over Disney's The Living Desert brought 
about this unit. 

First, we discussed what the children knew 
about deserts. Many contributed information, 
but several seemed unable to add any ideas. 
We talked about the animals in the movie, 
and how they lived and protected themselves, 
and the kinds of weather, including flash 
floods, which had impressed the children. 

One girl offered to bring a magazine that 
had an article on the desert. It was evident 
from this and their comments that there was 
enough interest to concentrate on a unit. 


Our Picture Hunt 


Before the end of the afternoon, the chil- 
dren made notes to ask at home for any pic- 
tures, stories, or books on deserts that could 
be used in the classroom. From that day on, 
we were all on the lookout for any informa- 
tion about deserts. All the books, magazines, 
and pictures brought in were carefully viewed 
by each child. They expressed individual in- 
terest by marking certain materials for addi- 
tional reading or reference. 


Our Display 


We divided our bulletin board into several 
sections: plants of the desert; climate; scen- 
ery. The children took pride in arranging the 
colorful pictures from the magazines in the 
appropriate sections. There was also consid- 
erable activity as they used various art media 
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pan. (See photo.) Why do windows steam 
when the temperature gets colder outdoors? 

Cenduct experiments with evaporation. 
Note the relation between temperature and 
evaporation. 

3. Use art media to portray a desert pano- 
rama, including plant, animal, and human 
life. Depict types of homes and clothing. 

4. Read books on desert life and people. 

5. For dramatic play, pretend the class are 
members of a nomadic tribe. Construct a 
simple desert-type home. Bring foods from 
home that might be eaten by desert people. 
Sitting before the tent, serve food, and have 
children discuss topics that might be of inter- 
est to desert people. After that, let them 
change “character” and be scientists discuss- 
ing the reasons for deserts, and the possibility 
of making some deserts productive. In what 
ways will the people benefit? 


MARY ANN MARSH 


Teacher, Third Grade, Jefferson School, 
Hamilton, Ohio 


Helpful A-V Material 


Air All Around Us (film), Young America 
Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., New York 17. 
Lands with Little Rainfall (filmstrips, col- 
or), Society for Visual Education, inc., 
1345 W. Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14. 
Life in Hot Dry Lands (film, color, and b 
& w), Coronet Films, Coronet Building, 

Chicago 1. 

Life on the Desert (filmstrip), Society for 
Visual Education, Inc. 

Water Cycle (film), Encyclopaedia Britan- 
nica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Ill. 

Water Cycle, The (filmstrip), Pat Dowling 
Pictures, 1056 S. Robertson Blvd., Los 
Angeles 35. 

What Makes a Desert (film), Young America 
Films, Inc. 


Our Desert Terrarium 


to produce pictures and desert scenes to illus- 
trate some of the stories read. 

One day we found an article on the horned 
toad. We learned that it was a good school- 
room pet, so the children wanted to try to get 
one. I wrote to a relative in Texas, and asked 
her to send us one. Waiting for its arrival, 
we prepared a home for it. This took several 
days to complete. 

Building the Terrarium 

We used the 24” x 12” terrarium which 
had been stored in one corner of the class- 
room. The school custodian placed a board 
under it to keep the glass bottom from break- 
ing when the heavy material was put inside. 
Then the children discussed the type of mate- 
rial needed for a desert scene, and decided 
who was to bring what. 

One boy supplied enough charcoal to cover 
the bottom of the terrarium, and he also pro- 
vided an old rolling pin to crush the char- 
coal into the right-size pieces. Other children 
brought two gallons of clean sand. One gal- 
lon was of coarse texture, for the first layer 
over the charcoal; the other gallon of finer 
sand was for the top layer. Several brought 
pieces of dried wood with interesting shapes. 

We discussed kinds of cacti for our terrar- 
ium, and decided the miniature type was most 
suitable. The children brought some cacti 
from home, and the teacher supplied some, 
too. Selection for our terrarium was based on 
size and shape. The tall ones were placed in 
the back, and the smaller cacti were distrib- 
uted over the sand with attention to decora- 
tive balance. 

Of course, we were unable to use all the 
materials provided, but it gave the children 
an opportunity to learn how to select mate- 
rials for a pleasing arrangement, and all the 
children had the satisfaction of accumulating 
items which were considered in finishing the 
terrarium. 

From a book on cacti, the children learned 
the names of the several types of plants we 
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used. Here, they also found information tell- 
ing how much and how often to water plants 
of this kind. 

We spent some time learning to identify 
several desert animals, and to know how 
each had adapted itself to its environment. 
The children were always surprised and im- 
pressed by the number of things to be learned 
about a desert. 

When the horned toad finally arrived from 
Texas, his terrarium home was ready. There- 
after, the children arrived at school each 
morning with glass jars containing ants and 
flies to feed the toad. 


What This Unit Accomplished 


1. We were able to clarify many points 
about desert life which had puzzled the chil 
dren when they saw the movie. 

2. Interest was sustained through daily ob- 
servation of the terrarium with its living in- 
habitant, the horned toad. 

3. There was marked improvement in the 
expression of ideas—oral and written. Our 
study concluded with a thank-you letter (a 
sort of round robin) to my friend in Texas 
who had seni the toad, and a story was writ- 
ten describing the horned toad and how he 
behaved in his terrarium home. 


Helpful A-V Material 


Animals Fit Themselves to Their Surround- 
ings, “Animals and Their Ways’’ (filmstrip, 
color), Eye Gate House, Inc., 2716 41st 
Ave., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 

Desert Series: Plant Life, Animal Life, Rocks - 
and Minerals (filmstrips, color), Pat 
Dowling Pictures, 1056 S. Robertson Blvd.. 
Los Angeles 35. 

Life in Desert Lands (filmstrip), McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Text-Film Dept., 330 W 
42nd St., New York 36. 

Living Desert, The, Walt Disney Productions; 
available from Buena Vista Film Distribu- 
tion Co., Inc., 2400 W. Alameda Ave., 
Burbank, Calif. 
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ART 


Yachts at Deauville 
painted by RAOUL DUFY 


HARRIET GARRELS 


Specialist in Art, Elementary Schools, 
Washington, D.C. 


Dp” it seem possible that the artist who 
painted this charming scene was ever in- 
cluded in a group of painters called fauves 
or “wild beasts’? 

Of course that was half a century ago and 
certainly “Yachts at Deauville” is not painted 
in the same style which shocked and enraged 
the critics then. Dufy was one of the “wild 
beasts’ who became popular and was a wide- 
ly imitated master of modern art. 

Does it bother you that the planes of color 
and the lines of paint drawn with a brush do 
not fit together? Do you care if the sky is 
only painted in patches of blue and color of- 
ten flows beyond the dancing outlines? 

Never do the lines neatly and accurately 
enclose the areas of thinly washed-on color. 
This device creates a joyous, almost careless 
effect. ‘The picture seems like a happy acci- 
dent. Everything is spontaneous and fresh! 
There is no indication of struggle or labored 
effect. 

Dufy’s pi torial shorthand is staccato. Dis- 
connected blobs of pure vibrant color sepa- 
rated by spots of sparkling white appear cas- 
ual and unrelated. One bit of brilliant red is 
discovered to be a part of the French tricolor, 
and another the Union Jack. 

More than any other artist, he 
form with his bold ornamental lines on breezy 
patches of color. See how a few lines painted 
over swatches of pink and blue transform 


describes 


them into houses. 

His pattern of lines is more decorative than 
realistic because lines do not exist in nature. 
Yet there is a strong impression of reality. 
We truly feel that we are observing a summer 
day at Deauville. What a merry sunny day 
it is! Litthe wedge-shaped pennants snap or 
flutter at the top of orange-colored masts. 

Children who like to reach for rulers when 
they draw pictures should notice the irregular, 
blithely drawn edges. 

The clusters of masts at the right create a 
rhythmic pattern. So do the groups of little 
boats at the left. 

Yachts and sailboats of all nationalities 
used to gather at Deauville before World 
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War II. It was a fashionable resort, the 
haunt of rich, pleasure-secking people. 

It was a place which Dufy liked to visit 
and afterward to paint, mostly from memory. 
Beaches, boats, coasts, and harbors were fa- 
vorite subjects of his, probably because he 
grew up in Le Havre. 


THE ARTIST 


AOUL puFY (1880-1953) was born and 
R grew up in the port of Le Havre. One 
of nine children, he went to work at fourteen 
as a bookkeeper in an importing firm and at- 
tended evening classes at the local art school. 

On a scholarship awarded by his native 
town, Raoul at twenty went to Paris to study 
art at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. He began 
to exhibit at the Gallery of Berthe Weill, a 
champion of the spirited young painters. 

Soon he became associated with the group 
of painters which included Matisse, Derain, 
Braque, and Roualt, called in derision fauves 
or “‘wild beasts.” 

For a while Dufy painted in the fauve man- 
ner. Then for a period he was influenced by 
Cézanne and the Cubists. By 1914 he began 
developing his personal style, which immedi- 
ately became popular. 

In his Montmartre studio, Dufy not only 
painted, but designed textiles, tapestries, and 


needlework; made woodcut illustrations for 
books; worked in ceramics; and for a year 
studied technique of dyes and color printing. 

Instead of naturalistic painting, Dufy’s 
style crystallized into gay decoration, epito- 
mizing to the world French effervescence. 

Dufy said of himself, “I started out with 
the smallest of ideas. How hard I had to 
work before I shed my husk!” He truly made 
a significant contribution to painting through 
his use of abstract patches of color, with brush 
drawing superimposed. 

Calligraphy is a term always mentioned in 
connection with Dufy. It means beautiful 
handwriting, or handwriting used as a deco- 
ration. Dufy’s swift, witty brush lines are a 
sort of personal handwriting which delights 
our eyes and guides them all over the com- 
position. 

This light-hearted scene will always give 
pleasure. So will other Dufy water colors and 
oil paintings of race tracks, beaches, concerts, 
parades, and regattas. They express the es- 
sence of Dufy’s traditionally French joy of 
living. As Gertrude Stein said at the end of 
World War II, “Dufy is pleasure. After the 
shock of war, Dufy is pleasure.” 

One of Dufy’s most important works was 
an immense fresco of the story of electricity, 
painted for the Paris Exposition in 1937. 
That same year he contracted arthritis, which 
became progressively worse for fourteen years. 

At the invitation of a specialist in a Boston 
hospital, Dufy came to the United States in 
1951 for treatments for the disease. He re- 
mained for fourteen months, and through the 
use of cortisone was so cured that he could 
resume painting for several hours a day. 
Back home he could even mount a scaffold to 
work on a mural. 

While here he painted some water colors of 
American scenes which were printed in Life 
magazine and exhibited for the benefit of the 
Arthritis and Rheumatism Fund. They de- 
picted baseball games, Brooklyn Bridge, the 
tall buildings of Manhattan, and New York 
Harbor, which reminded Dufy of Le Havre. 

In 1952, the year before his death, Dufy 
won First Prize at the International Art Show 
in Venice. A memorial exhibition of his 
work was shown in the San Francisco Mu- 
seum last summer. 


OIL PAINTING for ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS ? 


N A school where such clubs as horseback 
I riding and badminton tempted the chil- 
dren, what to offer an art club of sixth- to 
eighth-graders who had elected it was a real 
question. Oil painting was a new experience 
to most of the children. Those who had some 
knowledge of it suggested that it would fill 
the requirement for something different and 
exciting. 

About two dollars was collected from each 
member to buy bristle brushes and enough oil 
paints in tubes to get the group of fifteen 
started painting. Glazed paper plates were 
used for palettes, the school supplied several 
easels and palette knives, and pupils brought 
their own smocks. 

Canvas boards were bought from a local 
store which allowed a discount to the school. 
Pupils paid for the boards as they needed 
them. Paintings not worth saving were paint- 
ed over again by the owner. Newspapers 
protected the desks where the pupils worked. 


Books on how to start oil paintings were 
brought in and simple instructicn given, but 
painting free style was encouraged. A group 
evaluation session was held from time to time 
whenever enough work seemed to warrant it. 

Everyone made progress—but it was most 
evident in the work of one boy whose class 
work in art had seemed very spasmodic and 
inconsistent in quality. When the club spon- 
sor grouped this boy’s oil paintings in the se- 
quence in which he made them, there was a 
decided upcurve in achievement from the 
crude, garish colors of the first ones to his 
later work. A snow scene painted from the 
school window, toward the last of the semes- 
ter, showed daring, but it did not scream out 
with poorly related areas and colors; rather it 
made a simple, pleasing statement. 

The fact that club participants were al- 
lowed complete freedom to choose their own 
subjects certainly made it easier for this boy 
to reach a measure of success. E.B. 







































Cecily Squirrel’s 
ADVENTURE 


SQUIRREL was darting happily 

through the long grass, when all at once 
she tripped and tumbled, rolling over and 
over down the grassy hill. She came to a 
stop against a huge brown stone. She sat up 
and rubbed her head. Now wasn't that a 
surprise? Who ever heard of a squirrel fall- 
ing over her own feet? 

Nothing hurt her, so she smiled. The stone 
felt warm at her back. She turned and 
climbed up on top of the stone and sat down. 
Suddenly the stone began to move! It start- 
ed to walk very slowly. 

Cecily looked down in surprise. Why, the 
stone had a head! And the head had two 
eyes. And they were looking right at her! 

“How do you do, Mr. Stone?” said Cecily 
politely. 

“How do you do?” said the stone gruffly. 

“I’m sorry if I woke you up,” said Cecily. 
“You are the first stone I have ever talked 
to.” And with that, the stone grunted. 

“Did I say something funny?” asked Cecily. 

“You might say so,” answered the stone. 

Cecily scratched her head thoughtfully, It 
hadn’t sounded funny to her. Oh, well, stones 
must be very different from squirrels. 

“You see, child,” said the stone, “I am not 
a stone.” 

“You're not?” asked Cecily. She leaned 
over to look all around him, and he really 
did look like a stone, all right. 

“I'm a turtle,” he answered proudly. “Folks 
around here call me Old Grumble.” 


ECILY 


“Old Grumble!” exclaimed Cecily. “Why, 
my mother told me Old Grumble was a hor- 
rible monster who lived by the lake. She told 
me never to go near the lake or he would 
snap my tail off for sure.” 

Old Grumble grunted again. 
think [ll snap your tail off?” 

“Oh, no,” said Cecily with a smile. “I 
think you're nice.” 

Old Grumble said nothing. He kept plod- 
ding along with Cecily on his back. Soon they 
could see the lake shining through the trees. 

“Would you like to go for a sail on the 
lake?” Old Grumble asked. 

“Wonderful!” cried Cecily Squirrel, clap- 
ping her hands. 

“We might even go over to see the island,” 
said Old Grumble slowly. 

“T’ve never been on the island,” said Cecily. 
“Ts it nice?” 

“It’s a beautiful place,” said the turtle. “It 
would make a fine playground for you and 
your playmates if your parents weren’t so 
stubborn.” 

“What do you mean?” asked Cecily. 

“They would like to use it as a playground, 
but they are afraid of me,” said the turtle. 

“Afraid of you?” asked Cecily. 

“Yes. They heard that I would eat them 
all up if they came near the lake. No one 


“Do you 


comes to find out whether I would or not.” 
“Now I remember,” said Cecily softly. 
“You mean you remember about your 

Uncle Chatterby?” sighed the old turtle. 


Thomasina Weber 
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“Yes,” replied Cecily uneasily. 
“Uncle Chatterby,” repeated Old Grumble 
slowly. “That’s a fancy name for a squirrel, 
isn’t it?” 

“All of our family have fancy names,” she 
said. “Mine is Cecily, you know.” 

“That’s a very pretty name,” said the tur- 
tle. “And you’re much nicer than Uncle 
Chatterby, anyway.” 

“I heard that Uncle Chatterby had a very 
narrow escape. All the mother squirrels in 
our village tell their children about Uncle 
Chatterby and you, and no one is allowed to 
come near the lake.” 

Old Grumble suddenly started to laugh. He 
laughed so hard that Cecily Squirrel almost 
fell off his back. He stopped immediately 
and continued walking very carefully. 

“Just what did happen that day?” asked 
Cecily. “They don't say much. They just 
whisper and look frightened. Ail I’ve heard 
is that you nearly ate Uncle Chatterby right 
up. Completely.” 

“Do you believe that, Cecily?” asked Old 
Grumble quietly. 

Cecily looked down at the huge old turtle. 
“I don’t think so,” she said with a smile. 
“You're far too nice to eat anycne up. Espe- 
cially Uncle Chatterby.” She giggled. “He’s 
nothing but skin and bones anyway, and I 
don’t think he would taste very good!” 

Old Grumble laughed again. “Better to 
pick someone chubby like you!” he said. 
Then he stopped and looked up. “Here we 
are, at the edge of the lake,” he said. “Ready 
for your sail?” 

“Ready!” said Cecily excitedly. 

“Hold tight,” said Old Grumble, stepping 
into the water. “Here we go!” 

Cecily Squirrel held her breath with de- 
light. She had never before been sailing. She 
had never even been near the lake. They 
sailed slowly along. The old turtle swam 
smoothly so that Cecily wouldn’t slip off his 
back. 

Cecily began to feel lazy. ‘The sun was 
warm and the little breeze blowing off the 
water made her sleepy. 

“There’s the island up ahead,” said Old 
Grumble. 

“Wonderful!” cried Cecily. 

“It’s a shame that the forest folk are so 
afraid of me,” said Old Grumble. “Yes it 
makes me feel very sad,” he said. 

“Why?” asked Cecily. 

“Because I’m lonely, that’s why,” said Old 
Grumble. “I wouldn't eat anybody up. I'd 
be very happy if all the little children of the 
forest came to visit me.” 

“Oh, poor Old Grumble,” said Cecily, pat- 
ting the back of the huge turtle. “I’m sure if 
everyone knew how you felt and how nice you 
really are, they would change their minds.” 

“I’m afraid not, Cecily. They have their 
minds all made up. None of them will come 
near me to find out for themselves. 
but you, that is.” 

“Well, I'll tell them when I get back!” 
cried Cecily. “When (Continued on page 71) 
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Words and Music by Doris A. Paul and Esther Mary Fuller 
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The Day Jamie 












Was on Needles and Pins 


AMIE tingled with excitement. He was on 
J needles and pins. Today was his birth- 
day. 

“Needles and pins, needles and pins. 

Today is my birthday, my big day begins,” 
sang Jamie. He dressed as quickly as a jack 
rabbit can hop through a lettuce patch. 
What, he wondered, would he do this day? 
Mommy and Daddy knew. They had known 
for three whole days. But they weren't tell- 
ing. Jamie didn’t want them to tell. Not 
knowing was part of the fun. 

Three days ago Daddy had said, “Well, 
Son, your birthday is Sunday. What would 
you like to do?” 

“A birthday party?” suggested Mommy. 

Jamie shook his head. No party this year. 

“A trip to the zoo?” suggested Daddy. 

“T want to do something different,” said 
Jamie. “Something I haven't done before.” 

Goodness! Far a while, Mommy and 
Daddy and Jamie couldn't think of anything 
he hadn’t done before. He'd been to the 
beach, to the park, and to the mountains. 
He’d been downtown on the escalators. He'd 
even been to the aquarium at Fisherman’s 
Wharf. 

“T know,” said Daddy. 
boat trip around the bay.” 

“Or we can take a bus trip to the country,” 
said Mommy. 

“And,” concluded Jamie, “I’ve never been 
on a train.” 

But now that there were ‘hree things Jamie 
had never done, he couldn’t decide which one 
he wanted. First he'd decide on the boat 
ride. Then he'd think the bus trip was best. 
And then he’d want to go on the train. He 
couldn’t make up his mind. 

“You pick out the trip and surprise me,” 
Jamie begged. 

But Daddy had a better idea. He wrote 
the three trips on paper and folded them. 
Then he put them in a dish. “Now pick out 
the trip we'll take,” he told Jamie, “and give 
us the paper. Then you won't know which 
trip until your birthday.” 


“You can have a 


Jamie picked out one of the papers and 
handed it to Mommy. 
“Good,” said Mommy as she read the pa- 
per. She handed it to Daddy, 
“Good,” said Daddy when he read it. 
“Only three days to wait,” said Jamie, and 
he felt all prickly with excitement. He was 
on needles and pins. 
That night when Jamie went to bed, he 
couldn't stop thinking about his birthday trip. 
“Needles and pins, needles and pins, 
In just two more days my big day begins,” 
he sang as he got sleepier and sleepier. And 
he dreamed he was (Continued on page 74) 


BETSY and the 
brand-new 


FLAGPOLE 


Sheila Bane 


ETSY BLAKE hopped out of the low-down 
B part of the double-deck bed and started 
to get dressed as quickly as she could. 

Her twin sister Buff looked at her over the 
edge of the up-top shelf. 

“Today isn’t a going-to-kindergarten day, 
Betsy,” she said. “It’s a holiday!” 

“I know it,” said Betsy. “This is Memorial 
Day. And it’s a holiday when we remember 
our country’s soldiers.” 

“That’s right,” said Buff, snuggling under 
the covers again. “And we don’t have to hur- 
ry even a little bit today.” 

Betsy plopped down on the floor and began 
to pull on her sneakers. 
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“Tm hurrying,” she said. “Because Daddy 
promised to put a flag on our brand-new flag- 
pole. And I want to help him.” 

“Oh!” said Buff, scrambling down the lit- 
tle ladder at the end of the bed. “I forgot 
about the flag.” 

Daddy was down in the kitchen, finishing 
his breakfast. “Good morning, sleepyheads,” 
he said. “I thought you were never coming 
down, and I'd have to put the flag up all by 
myself.” 

“Oh, don’t do that, Daddy!” said Betsy. 

“T want to help,” said Buff 

“Me, too,” said big-brother Stephen. “And 
I’m going to hurry with my breakfast.” 

“All right,” said Daddy. “I'll be waiting 
on the front porch. And the first one ready 
may help me.” 

Betsy and Buff and Stephen drank their 
milk right away. Then they ate their cereal 
and toast. And didn’t talk and laugh at all, 
like other mornings. 

When they were finished, they hurried out 
to the porch. 

“I'm ready first,” Betsy said. 

But Buff and Stephen said so, too. 
at the same time. 

Daddy scratched his head as if he didn’t 
know what to do. 

“Well,” he said. “I guess everybody fin- 
ished first. So all three of you may help me.” 

He opened a big box that was on the porch 
table. Inside was a folded-up flag. 

“Oh!” said Betsy. “Isn’t it beautiful!” 

“It’s super!” said Buff. “And I know what 
color it is.” 

“It’s lots of colors, silly,” said Stephen. 
“Some of the stripes are red. Like the color 
of my new birthday bicycle.” 

“And some of the 
white,” said Buff. 
cream.” 

“The stars are 


Right 


stripes are 
“Like vanilla ice 


white, too,” said 
Betsy. “And the place where they sit 
is blue. Like—like She couldn't 
think of anything that was blue. 

“Like blueberry pie,” said Stephen. 

“No,” said Betsy. “Not like blue- 
berry pie. Like a bluebird’s wing. 
Huh, Daddy?” 

“That’s right,” said Daddy. 

“This is our first flagpole flag, isn’t 
it, Daddy,” said Buff. 

Daddy nodded. Then he said, “Do 
you know where the very, very first 
American flag came from?” 

Betsy and Buff shook their heads. But 
Stephen said, “Did someboc'y buy it down at 
Renton’s store?” 

“No,” said Daddy. “The first American 
flag wasn’t bought. It was made.” 

“Did a man make it?” said Stephen. 

“No,” said Daddy with a smile. 

“Did a lady make it?” said Buff. 

Daddy nodded. 

“What was her name?” asked Betsy. 

Daddy looked at her, and his eyes were 
twinkly. “You should be able to guess that.’ 

“Oh!” said Betsy, and she felt kind of im- 
portant inside. “Was her name Betsy, like 
mine?” (Continued on page 81) 















APPLE BLOSSOMS 


Little apple blossoms, you are kind to bring 


Sweet perfume and beauty in the early spring; 


Later in the season, when you are complete, 
You give us rosy apples that I delight to eat. 


ALICE HADEN MERRITT 


THROUGH A FIELD OF CLOVER 


A Choral Reading 


My white calf romped through a field of clover, 
Bah! Bah! Bah! 
While romping turned a toadstool over. 
Bah! Bah! Bah! 
A frog began to hop and mumble 
Croak! Croak! Croak! 
That stool was his chair, did you hear him grumble? 
Croak! Croak! Croak! 
A bumblebee soon found him another. 
Buzz! Buzz! Buzz! 
He quickly called the bees together. 
Buzz! Buzz! Buzz! 
Bees guard this stool through the day. 
Buzz! Buzz! Buzz! 
My calf romps in circles, out of their way. 


THE MOLE 


Does the mole have any social life? 
Has anybody met his wife 

Or interviewed his family 

Hid underground where none can see? 
I’ve seen his tunnel’s arched exterior. 
Who decorates the dark interior? 

Do you think they have electric lights 
And central heat for chilly nights? 


Does his wife play bridge each afternoon? 
Have his children learned to sing a tune? 


> 


Does he dote on poker, golf, or chess? 
I'd like to know, I must confess. 

So if you meet them socially 

Just please communicate with me. 


RUTH PEDERSON 


A GOOD FAIRY 


I climbed out of bed as still as a mouse, 
Tiptoed most quietly all over the house, 


I dusted the furniture, swept the kitchen floor, 


IF WALKS WERE BROOKS 


The sidewalk leads me straight to school. 
It never stops to form a pool 
The way a curving brook can do. 
I wish it did. Then I could sit 
A moment on the edge of it 
When days are hot, slip off my shoe, 


And watch the little ripples go 
Sliding over my great toe 
To tumble in a waterfall. 
If walks, like brooks, could run away 
And slip into the woods to play, 
They’d never lead to school at all. 
—MABEL DOYLE 


MOTHERS 


Bells are for ringing, 
Songs are for singing, 
Cows are for mooing, 
Doves are for cooing; 


Bah! Bah! Bah! 


My calf still romps through that field of clover. 


Bah! Bah! Bah! 


But he never has turned another stool over. 


Bah! Bah! Bah! 


ANSWER, O LORD 


Thou who causest 
The wind to blow 
Thou who stirrest 
The seed to grow 
Thou who makest 
The rain to fall 
Thou who hearest 
And seest all... 


Thou who causest 
The birds to sing— 
Thou who wakest 
New life in spring 
Thou who makest 
The shining sun 
Give light and warmth 
For every one... 


Thou who causest 

The earth to give 
Food for all 

That breathe and live 
Thou who art here 

And everywhere 
Answer, O Lord, 

Our daily prayer! 
—ILO ORLEANS 
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Picked up all the papers Daddy read the night before, 
I set the breakfast table, then neatly made my bed. 


When mother got up, she smiled and said, 


ELISE TUGWELL 


THE VISITORS 


They went to the house 
And they rang the bell, 
But nobody answered. 
They said, “Oh, well, 
Since no one is here, 
We'll go away...” 


But they were wrong, 
For in furry gray 

A mouse was watching, 
And in a rose 

A bumblebee 


Heard the white gate close. 


A velvet spider 

In silver spun 

A tightrope, glittering 
In the sun: 

A rabbit nibbled 

A lettuce leaf, 

Never suspecting 

He was a thief. 


Nobody home? 

The little house laughed. 
Almost everyone’s home! 
I know—they’re daft! 


ELEANOR ALLETTA CHAFFEE 


“How lovely the house looks this morning, my dear, 
I guess some good fairy has been visiting here.” 
-LAURA ARLON 


A LUCKY FIND 


A green painted house 
Set atop a tall pole, 
Its entrance is nothing 
But just a round hole. 
A neat roomy porch 
With a wire railing round it 
A birdhouse, of course, 
And a bird has just found it. 


I saw one slip in 
And I thought that an elf 
Might be looking around 
For a house for itself. 
Ah, there he is now 
And you’ll know in a minute 
Since this is a birdhouse 
What bird could get in it. 


He will tell you himself. 
You won’t have to wait long, 
For soon he will burst 
Into rapturous song. 
When you hear him perform 
I think you’ll know then 
That he is the mate 
Of our wee Jenny Wren. 
—MAUDE WOOD HENRY 


And Mothers for loving. 


Hens are for laying, 
Snow is for sleighing, 
Cake is for eating, 
Sheep are for bleating; 
And Mothers for loving. 


Lions are for roaring, 

Kites are for soaring, 

Fish are for frying, 

Birds are for flying; 

And Mothers for loving. 
MARGUERITE CHAPIN 


A PET 


I’d love to have a pussycat 
To play with all day long, 
Or then a little yellow bird 
That sings a pretty song. 


I’d like an orange goldfish small 
That swims around all day, 

A little crawling turtle green 
Could join me in my play. 


But best of all, I’d like a pup, 

The little fuzzy kind, 

He could be black or white or brown, 
I really wouldn’t mind. 


If he was just my very own, 
It would be fun, I know; 
I’d teach him tricks and care for him, 
And he would love me so. 
DOROTHY PETRUCCIANI 









ri was quiet in the lodge of 
old White Eagle, Chief of 
the Sioux. 

Little Antelope, the Chief's 
young son, lay awake on his bed. 
It was still dark outside but the 
time was drawing near when he 
would have his first chance as a 
hunter. 

The boy was tense with excite- 
ment. He was going on the tribe’s 
yearly antelope hunt—the hunt 
where they got food for the win- 
ter months. His father’s voice 
broke in on his thoughts. 

White Eagle stood in the door- 
way of the lodge. “This is your 
first effort to prove yourself a war- 
rior, Little Antelope. Hunting the 
animals whose name you bear 
will require great skill and brav- 
ery.” 

“IT will do my best, Father.” 
He leaped from his bed and 
dressed hurriedly. He donned his 
quiver of arrows, picked up his 
bow, and raced to the place near 


Bright Feathers 


CROPLEY ANDREW PHILLIPS 


the edge of the village where the 
tribe’s horses were kept. 

His pony was spirited. Little 
Antelope mounted and rode out 
into the Dakota prairie with the 
others of the hunting party. 

The party rode on and on. 
Little Antelope’s eyes were gleam- 
ing with excitement. Suddenly, 
he burst out in a shout of joy. 

“Look, Father,’ he cried. 
“Look! Look! Look!” 

A large herd of animals could 
be seen nearly a mile away. There 
was no doubt what they were. 
Only antelopes could be so light- 
skinned. 

White Eagle held up his hand 
and the party halted. The old 
Indian rode back to where his son 
was fitting arrows to his bow. 

“A good warrior does not call 
out like that when he’s hunting. 
He knows the need for keeping 
quiet. If you call out like that 
again at the wrong time, you will 
have to return to the village.” 








STORIES FOR MIDDLE GRADES 





YORNELIA RANDOLPH struggled 
C up out of the deep feather 
bed in which she lay and sat up. 
Red pigtails hung down over her 
gray flannel nightgown as she 
parted the pretty flowered cur- 
tains around her bed. A draft of 
cold air came pouring in. Cornelia 
had half a notion to close the cur- 
tains again and snuggle down un- 
til Remus made a fire. But it was 
her birthday, and she didn’t want 
to waste it. 

Quietly, so as not to waken big 
sister Anne who was still sleeping, 
Cornelia jumped down from the 
high poster bed. With cold fin- 
gers she clumsily tied the strings 
on her long petticoats, and fas- 
tened her high-waisted dress. It 
was made of warm wool from the 
sheep on Grandpapa Jefferson’s 
Virginia farm. It was pea green, 
her favorite color. She drew on 
her long black stockings, and tied 
the laces of her heelless leather 
slippers up around her ankles. 

At last she was ready and, care- 
fully opening and closing the 
door, she hurried down the long 
hall to Grandpapa’s room. Mama 
had told her not to bother 
Grandpapa Jefferson here at the 
White House, where he was so 
busy being president. But she 
was sure that Grandpapa would 


MAY DAY—CHILD HEALTH DAY 


want to bother with her on her 
birthday. And she knew that he 
would be up because the sun was 
up and she had often heard him 
say to sleepy grandchildren, “The 
sun never finds me in bed.” 

She knocked on his study door. 

It opened. President Jefferson 
himself greeted her with a wor- 
ried, busy look. 

“Oh, it’s you, Cornelia. It’s 
your birthday, isn’t it? I suspect 
you're after your surprise.” 

“Oh, Grandpapa! You really 
have something for me?”’. 

Cornelia spread her long skirts 
daintily as she curtsied a polite 
and happy “Thank you.” Then 
she darted over to the fireplace 


Cornelia’s 
White House 
Birthday 


VIOLET OTTO WILSON 





Little Antelope hung his head. 
He had been told many times 
about the need for being quiet on 
the hunt and had only forgotten 
it in his excitement. He felt 
ashamed of himself and said 
nothing. 

“Great Spirit,’ he prayed. 
“Please do not let me be a poor 
hunter.” 

While the Indians watched, the 
antelope herd suddenly started to 
run away. Some of the braves 
started in pursuit but they were 
called back sharply by White 
Eagle. 

“The antelope is fleet of foot,” 
said the old Indian sternly. “We 
will follow slowly until we can de- 
cide how to attract the animals 
within the range of our arrows.” 

Little Antelope rode with 
bowed head. How could he do 
his part in the hunt? Suddenly a 
thought passed through his mind. 
He did not cry out but rode to 
the front of the group. His fa- 
ther listened to him as he spoke 
quietly. 

“You have followed the teach- 
ings of old Gray Cloud well,” 
White Eagle said. “We will try 
the trick of the colored feathers. 
Go to the lodge of Gray Cloud 
for them.” (Continued on page 63) 


where great logs were 
burning merrily. 

“Br-r-r, but I’m cold. 
How good the fire 
feels!” She spread out 
her hands. 

Grandpapa crossed the 
room to a low chest, lift- 
ed the lid and took from 
it a writing board, a 
drawing book, and two 
pencils. 

“Here you are, my 
dear,” he said, as he put 
the gifts into Cornelia’s 
eager hands. “You may 
use them right here by 
the fire while I work. 
The President of the 
United States can’t take 
a holiday even for his 
beloved granddaughter’s 

(Continued on page 71) 
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Because Robert Schumann believed that individual 
expression was most important in music, he became 
an exponent of the romantic school. Schumann's 
family was well-to-do, and his early surroundings 
and education were above those of most musicians. 
He prepared for the concert stage, and might not 
have ever composed except for an unfortunate inci- 
dent. In his eagerness to acquire technical facility, 
he attached a mechanical device to his finger which 
injured his hand permanently and crushed his am- 
bitions as a concert artist. 

During his first ten years as a composer, Schumann 
wrote exclusively for the piano. The Happy Farmer" 
is a piece from Jugendalbum (Album for the Young), 


Words and arrangement 
by Elva S. Daniels 


Tune: “The Happy Farmer,” 


a collection inspired by childish interests and de- Opus 68, No. 10 


signed to be played by children. hp Rober? Scheme 


1. The flow - ers bloom, and bird songs fill the air; No more the cold and win - try blast, nor trees so bare. The 
2. To greet. the May, we'll chose love - ly queen; Then we willhon-or herby danc-ingon the green. A 


sun is warm,the dan - de - lions ap - pear, Good - by to dull and cloud - y days, for May is here. Let’s 
flow - ered crow "ll wear for all to see, And we will en - ter - tain by sing-ing mer~- ri -_ ly. A 
- ; ) 
y _ = —=— 


cr , ‘ H 


dance andplay~ for in the month of May world is glad, that fleee-y cloud on high 
march that’s gay will start us on our way, Be - fore we're through the May - pole will be wound. With 


4 7 
gen - tly blown by May's soft breez-es through the sky. _Let’sdance and sing “and make the ech - oes ring F 
gai-ly col-oredstream-ers ly-ingon the ground. The dew~- drops shine, the weath - er’s clear and fine, So 
‘ id . 
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val*"~ ley green to moun - tain peak aus-tere * We'll tell the world the joy - ful news that May is here. 

come a - long, let's cel- e-brate the day, Let's all pay trib-ute to the love-ly _ first of May. 
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PRING was late in Switzerland 
this year, and each day Peter 
became more impatient. But the 
wind continued to blow, and it 
took many days until the last 
snow melted from the steep shin- 
; gled roof of the weatherbeaten 
farmhouse. As Peter trudged 
homeward from the hotel, his 
eyes roamed to the high pasture. 
Already a faint green could be 
seen. He paused, thinking about 
the summer ahead. 

He was still deep in thought 
when he heard his mother call 
that it was time to eat. 

“Krista must win. She must!” 
he murmured. 

His father pulled the bench 
closer to the table, and filled his 
plate with bread, cheese, and 
potatoes. “What's this about 
Krista?” 

“I want Krista to be queen this 
year,” Peter answered. 

“So that’s why you've been giv- 
ing her so much feed? Remember 
there are other cows just as fine- 
looking as Krista.” 

Suddenly Carla, Peter’s sister, 
told about some new tourists in 
the village and Krista was forgot- 
ten—forgotten by everyone, that 
is, except Peter. He thought 
about the parade held each year 
and the queen that led it. 

The day before the parade, the 
cows were herded together and 
the judge picked the best 
groomed and the gentlest cow to 
lead the others to their summer 


O ONE answered the door. Rap, rap, rap! 
The members of the Hinsdale Hobby 


home in the Alps. Peter could 
see his Krista being crowned with 
freshly picked flowers, and the 
village bell being placed around 
her neck! Krista would be the 
leader for summer and then he 
could sell her for a large price. 
Peter could see himself, leading 
Krista at the head of the parade. 
They would be such good leaders 
that peeple would remember the 
date as “the year when Krista 
and Peter led the parade.” Of 
course, Masha, his great St. 
Bernard dog, would help keep 
the other cows in line. 

Each morning during the long 
winter Peter had helped with the 
milking before he went to school. 
His father loaded the milk on a 
cart and Masha hauled it to the 
cheese factory. After school Peter 
had gone straight to the little 
tourist hotel to help with the eve- 
ning meal. Monsieur Marquart, 
the manager, had carefully taught 
Peter exactly how to serve and he 
paid well. In return, he expected 
Peter to be on time and to do 
everything exactly right. Not 
many boys had the chance to 
work, and even though he was a 
little afraid of him, Peter was 
glad Monsieur Marquart had 
hired him. 

Each night, as soon as Mon- 
sieur Marquart excused him, 
Peter’s feet seemed winged as he 
dashed home to brush Krista, 
give her extra hay, and pat her 
affectionately. 


Club took turns knocking on Uncle Ben 


Noble’s wide door. 


Could he have forgotten 


HOBBY CLUB 


ot AF 


Chaffin oo. 





















































“One more week at the hotel 
and you'll be a herdboy again, 
Peter,’ his mother said as she 
cleared the table. “Carla and | 
will miss you.” 

Ever since he was eight, Peter 
had been a herdboy watching the 
cattle from sunrise to sunset, go- 
ing with them to the greenest, I 
juiciest grass, and then following | 
them back to the little hut at 
night. His favorite spot on the 
mountain was a very high pasture 
where Peter could look down on (. 
the roof of the hut with its wood 
shingles weighed with stones to 
keep them from blowing off. 

“I know that each boy looks 
forward to the day that his cow 
will lead the spring parade,” his 
mother continued, patting him 
tenderly (Continued on page 74) 


closer view. 

language.” 
“R-u-g-a-d h-e-t g-e-a-p-a-c-k f-a-r-e-y- 

c-u-l-l.” Art Baldwin spelled out the words ss 


“Why, it’s written in a foreign 


that he’d promised to let the club meet in his 
front room? Could something terrible have 
happened to him? 

“He’s coming! I hear footsteps!” The 
newly formed hobby club had expected to 
meet at the different homes. But today every 
porch and living room seemed to be in use by 
someone else. Uncle Ben had come to the 
rescue as he often did. 

“You caught me napping,’ Uncle Ben 
smiled when he opened the door. “Come right 
in. Everything is all ready for you.” 

Uncle Ben’s front room had once been a 
small store. The walls were lined with shelves 
all empty except those at one side where 
Uncle Ben displayed the interesting articles 
he had made or collected. 


MYSTERY 


Helen Waite Munro 


“I pulled the big table into the center of 
the room,” he ran his thin fingers through 
his snowy hair, “and brought in enough 
chairs for all of us.” 

“Ellie is president, she'll sit at the head of 
the table,” Jack commented after the first 
excitement was over. 

“What’s that package?” Patty Prentiss al- 
ways had to know all about everything. She 
was pointing to a small, neatly wrapped pack- 
age which was lying on the table. 

“That’s something very special. 
I want you to take care of it for 








UPPER-GRADE STORIES 


me.” Uncle Ben’s eyes twinkled. 
“There’s something printed on 
” Patty took the package for a 





it. 
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“Whatever can that mean?” 

“That’s for you to find out,” Uncle Ben 
laughed. “I want you each to take a turn as 
custodian of the package, dividing the time 
until the next meeting. Then bring it back 
here and we'll see what we shall sec.” 

“But_1I don’t understand—” Violet began 


“You will later,” Uncle Ben promised. 
“Better call the meeting to order, Miss 
President.” 


“Now,” Ellie announced after the business 
meeting, “We will each tell about our hobby. 
Uncle Ben, will you be first?” 

“My hobby,” Uncle Ben told them, “is 
whittling. You all have seen the things | 
make but here are a few of them to remind 
you what can be done with a knife and a 
block of soft wood.” 

He put some carved articles on the table. 
A chain, with the links intact. A ball within 
a box. A number of the dainty figurines for 
which he was noted. (Continued on page 62) 
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Topics and Tips 
for TEACHING 








N A MAP of southern Europe, notice the 
Q) relation of Italy, Yugoslavia, Albania, 
and Greece to one another and to their 
neighbors. Look at Italy shaped like a boot 
with a high heel and a wide top; to the east 
Adriatic Sea is Yugoslavia; oppo- 


Albania: 


across the 
site Italy's heel is tiny across i 
border is Greece. 

What do your pupils know about these 
children Italians, spa- 


SYNONnVMOUS , 


countries? To many 
ghetti, pizza, and music are 
some may know the capital as Rome; others 
described as 


heard the country 


- there may be a comment that 


may have 
“sunny Italy 
Italians sing opera, people travel in gondo- 
las in Venice 

Now, for Yugoslavia. First of all, who can 
spell the name? Even if you should get a cor- 
rect spelling the first time, write the word 
on the board in large letters for all to see. 
Perhaps the total information will reveal that 
Tito is the head of the government. (Is it 
part of the Soviet Union—one of its satellites? 
Make sure the children know the meaning of 
itellite. Some may think it means a kind of 
flashlight, or something equally irrelevant 

Albania will undoubtedly draw a blank be- 
cause even adults are not too familiar with 
what is happening there. What about Greece? 
Possibly child will recall the earth- 
quakes which occurred there within the last 


sone 


yeal 
What about the people of each country? 
Che chances are that the children will have 
met an Italian or two. It’s quite likely that 
you have pupils of Italian descent in your 
There is less likelihood of thei 
ing met anyone from Yugoslavia, and almost 
a certainty that Albanians are unknown. 
Vheir acquaintance with Greeks will depend 


( lass hav- 


on the location of your school in an urban 


or rural area 
What De Your Pupils Want to Know? 


1. Why are Yugoslavia and Albania less 
familiar than Italy or Greece? 
2. Why are there so many Italians in the 
U.S.? 
}. What wonld you find if you visited each 
country? 


4. Why study about such litth countries? 


ITALY 


9 lo get a personal attachment for this 
country ask all children of Italian descent to 
find out which part of Italy their 
lived in before coming to America. 


naming the 


relatives 
Besides 
town, ask for the region repre- 
as Piedmont, Tuscany, or Cam- 


There are 


sented, such 
pania, 19 regions in all 

It may take a day or two to get this infor- 
mation, so in the 
make a large outline map on the chalk board 
or bulletin board 
can do a relief map with 
showing the Alps and the Apennines. 


meantime let volunteers 


Particularly ambitious ones 


modeling clay, 
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Shepherd of small Bosnian village drives sheep through street. 


ll 
twostavia, 
Albania and 
(reec 


MARIAN F. OWEN 


When the boys and girls are ready with the 
information about their relatives, put a pin 
tag on the map showing Venice, Carmella’s 
grandmother; Taranto, Giuseppe’s 
great great uncle; Siena, Maria’s grandfather. 
If any children thought to ask what life was 
like in any of these places, give them an op- 
portunity to talk about it. 

If you don’t have the advantage of Italians 
in your class to spark interest, perhaps you'll 
be successful with a musical motivation. For 
a light start, use “The Italian Street Song” 
from Victor Herbert's Naughty Marietta 

RCA Victor, LK 1005, 334% rpm, or EKA 


great 


22, 45 rpm). When it gets to the “zing, zing, 
zing’ part even the teacher may forget her 
position and start “zinging.” Or, play a re- 
cording of the same song by young Italian 
Anna Alberghetti. Some pupils may know 
of her from television, movies, or radio. 

@ Do your pupils like to work as a class 
or in committees? Since their interests are 
probably quite diversified, this may be the 


Emil Brunner from Pix, Ine. 


best reason for using the committee routine, 
with topics chosen by the child. 


Committee Assignments 


1. Historical background; present form of 
government, 

2. Industrial progress. 

3. Agricultural development. 

4. Musical contributions to the world. 

5. Scientific contributions. 

6. Miscellaneous—including recreation and 
sports. 

Guide your pupils in developing a picture 
of Italy which will help them appreciate the 
country, its people, and its problems. As an 
introduction, schedule these films: The Ital- 
ian Peninsula, in color and black and white, 
Coronet Films; /taly, (Continued on page 82) 


YUGOSLAVIA 


ie name of this country means “land of 


the south Slavs,” “Yug”™ being the Slav 
word for south. It is a young nation, formed 
of five Slav groups (Serbs, Croats, Slovenes, 
Montenegrins, and Macedonians) at the time 
of the Treaty of Versailles in 1918. First 
known as the Kingdom of the Slavs, it includ- 
ed Bosnia and Herzegovina, but in 1929, dur- 
ing the reign of King Alexander, the official 
name became Yugoslavia. 

Death by assassination in 1934, at Mar- 
seilles, ended Alexander's reign. He had gone 
there to ask French help because he feared 
the growing strength of the Germans. After 
his death, the country was governed by three 
regencies until 1941 when his son came to the 
throne as King Peter II. 

Soon after the German invasion of 1941, 
which caused widespread death and destruc- 
tion, the movement to upset the monarchy 
gained strength as the people fought the Ger- 
mans under the leadership of the Communist 
Josip Broz, better known today as Tito. 
Through the combined efforts of the Russian 
army and Tito’s Partisans, the Germans were 
driven out in October, 1944. In 1945, ‘Tito 
became dictator, and King Peter, who was in 
exile, was barred from returning home. 

















The present government came into exist- 
ence in 1946 when a Constitution similar to 
the Russian was set up. This largest country 
of the Balkans became known as the Federal 
People’s Republic of Yugoslavia. A 20-year 
pact with Russia had been signed in 1945, but 
by 1948, Tito refused to accept orders from 
Moscow, and he proclaimed the independence 
of Yugoslavia while retaining Communist 
policies toward labor, industry, and agricul- 
ture. Marshall Tito became the president of 
the Federation and chairman of the executive 
council. In January, 1954, he was reelected 
for a four-year term. 


Composition of the Government 


The first Federal Assembly had two houses: 
the Federal Council similar to our House of 
Representatives; the Chamber of Nationalities 
corresponding to our Senate. ‘The election 
law was changed in 1953, and the Chamber 
of Nationalities was replaced by the Council 
of Producers. Now both houses are on an 
equal basis. Members of the new council are 
elected from industry, trade, crafts, and agri- 
culture with representation based on 
the contribution of each group to 


est peoples of Europe, very little is known 


about them. Their “literary” language is 
Albanian, but they speak two dialects: Gheg 
is used north of the Shkumbi River and Tosk 
to the south. The people are largely Moslems. 

Albanians are principally occupied with 
farming, and raising sheep, goats, and cattle. 
The chief crops are grains, olive oil, corn, and 
tobacco; the animals provide wool, hides, and 
dairy products. 

For centuries the people outside the larger 
towns lived a sort of tribal or clan existence 
with the relatives of one family (sometimes a 
hundred or more) following the leadership of 
a chieftain. It was one of these, Ahmed Zogu, 
who set up a republic of Albania in 1925, and 
three years later declared himself King Zog I. 
As the son of a chief of a powerful clan, he 
had been educated in Turkey at Istanbul. 
Because of their living conditions most Al- 
banians have not been educated. 

When he first came to power, King Zog 
tried to introduce reforms, western in charac- 
ter, which were similar to those which the 
Turkish leader Kemal Ataturk had used suc- 


position at the entrance to the Adriatic Sea. 
A powerful country could block this way 
into western Europe. Also, a foothold on 
the Adriatic from Albania gives easy access 
to all Balkan (Continued on page 83) 


GREECE 


Ts history of this country, which con- 
sists of islands and mainland jutting out 
into the Mediterranean Sea, goes back hun- 
dreds of years before the Christian era. For 
this study, the period of interest may be con- 
fined mostly to Greece since World War II. 
(It isn’t intended, of course, that your pupils 
turn down all the pages referring to early 
Greece, and its contributions to civilization. ) 

In early times, a Greek’s loyalty was to a 
city, and because the cities were separated by 
mountains or sea, it didn’t occur to the peo- 
ple to unite except when some other power 
tried to conquer them. They did have a com- 
mon language, literature, religion, similar cus- 
toms, festivals, and athletic games, but unity 





the economic welfare of the nation. 
Considering the condition of agri- 
culture in comparison with industry, 
and remembering that the majority 
of the people are farmers, it would 
appear that this group may not have 
a strong voice in government. 


A View eof the Country 


If you were to fly across Yugo- 
slavia, and along its borders from 
west to east, you would be impressed 
with its length in comparison to 
width. Seven countries touch its 
borders. 

About % of the area is covered by 
mountains or plateaus, with broad 
plains along the rivers, which flow 
in three directions—emptying into 
the Adriatic, the Aegean, and the 
Black seas. The main rivers are the 
Danube, the Sava, which joins the Danube at 
Belgrade, the Drava, Morava, and Drina. 
On a large map, trace the routes of these 
rivers. On a relief map, notice how the moun- 
tains are arranged from northwest to south- 
east.) So much of the area is wooded that 
timber is an important resource. Perhaps 
your plane will set down in Belgrade. 


What te See in Yugeslavia 


Taking a train to Split, you might begin 
your visit on the Dalmatian coast along the 
Adriatic Sea. On the way you may see herds 
of goats and sheep grazing the higher slopes. 
Split has a beautiful harbor located about 
midway between Continued on page 86) 


ALBANTA 


ROM the records, it appears that Albania 
F was once a province of the Roman Em- 
pire. During the succeeding years it was the 
scene of conquests by Goths, Slavs, Bulgars, 
and Turks. Today, still a primitive country 
by our standards, it is a Communist “people’s 
republic” on the Balkan peninsula. 

This rugged mountainous country, about 
the size of Maryland, has a population of a 
little over a million. Although among the old- 
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cessfully, but Zog’s efforts did not produce 
equally good results. The reign of this self- 
made king ended in 1939 when Italy demand- 
ed the use of Albanian ports for military pur- 


poses. When the king refused, the Italians 
invaded, and King Zog went into exile. 
Albania was ruled by Italy until the end of 
World War II when it became a republic un- 
der Premier Enver Hoxha. When the first 
provisional government was set up in 1945, it 
was recognized by the U.S., Great Britain, 
and Russia. The Communists won the De- 
cember elections, and the U.S. and Great 
Britain withdrew recognition as the little 
country moved closer to Moscow. In 1948, 
Russia closed the Albanian borders of Yugo- 
slavia and Greece, and closed the four ports 
to western shipping. Yugoslavia canceled its 
economic treaty with the country because of 
Albania’s attitude toward Tito’s government. 
Albania’s membership in the United Na- 
tions was blocked by the western powers, prin- 
cipally Great Britain and the United States. 


Albania’s Importance 


Have your pupils wondered why such a 
poor backward country exists at all, and why 
other countries struggle to hold it? Refer to 
its position on the map. Only 40 miles 
from the heel of Italy, Albania has a strategic 





as a nation did not come until 
modern times. 
Greece ha, never been a rich 


country in modern times, and in re- 
cent years it has been very poor as 
the result of wartime losses. How- 
ever, the pride and industry of the 
Greeks have been effective factors 
in helping her recovery with aid 
from the outside. 

At the end of World War II, this 
was the situation: 

1. Thousands were homeless, 
hungry, and poverty-stricken. 

2. Transportation was aimost at 
a standstill because of the destruc- 





tion to highways, rail lines, and 
bridges. 
3. Money had limited buying 


power due to inflation (try to clari- 
fy this term for the children). 

4. Disease, especially tuberculo- 
sis and malaria, was on the increase. 

5. About 80 per cent of the merchant ficet 
had been destroyed. 

6. Industry was paralyzed. 

At this point, the country gooked ripe for 
Communism, and Communist efforts to seize 
the country might have succeeded but for the 
determination of many Greeks who fought 
the Communist guerrillas in their mountain 
hideouts. Aid from the U.S., including mon- 
ey, food, clothing, arms, and technical and 
military advice, turned the tide in favor of a 
free Greek nation. 

On April 1, 1947, King Paul I succeeded 
to the throne on the death of his brother, 
King George II. Today Greece is known as 
a constitutional monarchy, a crown republic, 
or a crowned democracy. 

What does this mean? The king is the for- 
mal head of the executive, the judicial, and 
the defense branches of the government, but 
responsibility for governing falls on the ad- 
ministration elected by the people. The king 
performs his duties on the advice of appropri- 
ate Ministers of State, but if he disagrees 
with the government on any issue, he can ask 
its resignation or even dissolve it. However, 
the people can elect a new Parliament, and 
even reelect the same dissolved group if de- 
sired. This provides a good system of checks 
and balances between (Continued on page 85) 
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Cultural Division of the Italian Embassy 





liber River flows by Castle St. Angelo, Rome. 
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Ernest Rathenau from Pix, Inc. 











4 picturesque, view of 
a Dalmatian port on 
the Adriatic Sea. 
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Modern building in Titograd in southern Yugoslavia. 
Greek Embassy Information Service 


Busy sponge fishermen 
of Greece carefully 
wash fine specimens. 


St. Andre, one of sev- 
enteen monasteries lo- 
cated in the vicinity 
of Mt. Athos, Greece. 
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SAM DUKER 


Assistant Professor of Education, 
Department of Education, 
Brooklyn College, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


rPVEACHING children to listen effectively has 

become an important part of elementary 
school language arts instruction at all levels. 
The conscious teaching of this skill is a com- 
paratively recent development, and so far 
most articles on listening have dealt with the 
importance of teaching it rather than with 
ways of doing so. 

Recently a Brooklyn College graduate class 
spent an entire semester studying ways of 
teaching listening. Seven of the students were 
teaching elementary classes in Brooklyn public 
schools and thus were able to apply the prin- 
ciples discussed in this course to their own 
classroom practices. Here are some of the 
devices that they found worked well. 


GRADE 5 


Miss Elaine Fettman taught two fifth-grade 
social-studies classes. In one of these classes 
no particular emphasis was placed on listen- 
ing. In the other, there were class discussions 
about the following aspects of listening: 

1. Listening for main ideas. 

2. Listening for key ideas. 

3. Paying attention to the topic rather than 
to varied objects and persons in the room. 

4. Keeping one’s mind on the subject be- 
ing discussed in order to keep in the spirit of 
the idea. 

5. Taking notes to aid in remembering. 

Identical social-studies lessons were taught 
to both classes over a period of ten weeks. 
Both classes were given the same biweekly 
tests. A significantly greater improvement in 
test results was observed in the class in which 
good listening was being emphasized. When 
these test results were discussed with the con- 
trol group at the end of the ten-week period, 
the pupils in that class expressed eagerness to 
also learn about listening. ‘Thus two classes 
became diligent students and practitioners of 
ways in which to become good listeners. 


GRADE 4 


Miss Phyllis Weinberg found the opaque 
projector a great aid in teaching listening 
skills in her fourth-grade classroom. A notice- 
ably greater amount of interest was shown by 
her children as a result of the planned use 
of this device as an aid to careful listening. 
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How 
istening 
can be 
Taught 








GRADE 3 


Miss Lois Herschkowitz found the follow- 
ing techniques helpful in increasing skills in 
critical listening among pupils in a third- 
grade class: 

1. The children closed their eyes and after 
a short period told about the various sounds 
they heard during that time. 

2. After a lesson the children were asked 
what extraneous sounds they had heard while 
the lesson was going on. Using this list as a 
springboard for discussion, the children made 
up this set of rules for good listening. 

Listen carefully. 

Pay attention. 

Be wide awake. 

Look at the speaker. 

Don’t listen to noises. 

Listen so you can answer questions. 

Listen so you can learn. 

3. In arithmetic the child called on to an- 
swer a problem clapped her hands the re- 
quired number of times; the other pupils lis- 
tened carefully to check the answer. 

4. Radio programs, Show and Tell peri- 
ods, and the oral reading of original composi- 
tions were discussed by the pupils not only as 
to content but also as to quality of presen- 
tation. 

Miss Annabelle Bernard, in another third 
grade, found that a discussion with the chil- 
dren in her class on the difference between 
merely hearing something and really listen- 
ing to it substantially improved the degree of 
attention paid to, and the comprehension of, 
school radio programs. 


GRADE 2 


Miss Barbara Darvin used several methods 
to develop good listening habits in her second- 
graders. 

1. She took the children for a walk around 
the block and on their return asked them to 
name the various sounds they had heard on 
their walk. After this list had been put on the 
chalk board there was a discussion of ways in 
which more sounds might have been heard. 
In a few days another walk was taken. On 
their return the children listed 35 more sounds 
than they had on the first occasion. 
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2. Children closed their eyes and attempted 
to identify various sounds such as the crum- 
pling of paper, and the closing of a door. 

3. Miss Darvin found that asking questions 
before reading a long paragraph aloud to the 
children enabled the pupils to give many de- 
tails contained in such a paragraph that they 
ordinarily would not have spotted. She asked 
the children to listen to a selection for the 
purpose of picking out the most appropriate 
title for that selection from several titles sug- 
gested before the reading. Over a period of 
two months these exercises were continually 
varied. 

A considerable increase in both interest and 
comprehension was noted as a result of this 
emphasis on efficient listening. 

Miss Mary Jane Shea and six other second- 
grade teachers had found that tuning in on 
school radio programs was rather impractical 
because the children appeared to lack both 
interest and the ability to pay attention. Miss 
Shea developed a series of lessons as introduc- 
tions to these programs emphasizing ways of 
listening well. All seven teachers taught these 
lessons preceding the use of the radio pro- 
grams over a period of months and found 
that without exception the attitude of the pu- 
pils was completely changed. Radio program 
time became a delightful experience com- 
manding a maximum degree of attention and 
anticipation. Comprehension of the programs, 
which consisted largely of fairy tales, was con- 
siderably improved. It was clear to all con- 
cerned that a listening experience is of greater 
value when children are adequately prepared 
for it and are motivated to have interest in 
and curiosity about the content of the pro- 
gram they are to hear. 


GRADE I 


The most extensive program in the teach- 
ing of listening was carried on by Miss Elsie 
Digons with her class of 39 beginning first- 
graders. Miss Digons found that most of the 
objectives of a beginners’ program can be car- 
ried out through a planned emphasis on lis- 
tening. Here are some of the things she did. 

1. Using the common device of having 
children close their eyes and listen for sounds. 


she first asked for all (Continued on page 76 
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Rhythm-Band Skit 


EDWINA MARTIN 


Written for the Jefferson School Kindergarten, Tacoma, Washington, 
at the request of the teacher, Anna Prochnow. 


ls the curtain is opened, two 

Heralds are standing, one at each 
side, near the front of the stage. 
The Master of Ceremonies is at 
the microphone, right front, with 
the Drum Majors and Majorettes 
in a line at the back. The Heralds 
blow their trumpets. 

Mc (at microphone 
Mothers 

welcome today. 
We think it is simply grand 
That you have come to visit and 


and Fathers, you are 


hear us play 
In our Kindergarten 
Band. 
Steps back and to the right, car- 
rophone with him.) 
HERALD |—Here they come! 
HERALD 2—Here they come! 
Drum Majors and Mapjorettes 
batons 


Rhythm 


rying the mi 


march forward swinging 
until in line with Heralds. 

DRUM MAJOR | 
Hear the dum, dum, dum 
Of the drum. 

DRUM MAJOR 2 
Hear the click, click, 
Of the rhythm stick. 

ALI 
Oh! the tramping feet, 
And the voices sweet 
Of the Kindergarten 

Band! 

DRUM MAJOR 3 
‘Toot-a-toot ! ‘Toot-a-toc t! 


click 


Rhythm 


It’s the toot-toot-toot 
Of the flute. 

DRUM MAJOR 4 
Ting-a-ling, 
Hear the triangles ring. 


ting-a-ling, 
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Lhe cymbals flash 
And resound with a crash. 
Oh, isn’t it simply grand? 
MAJORS AND MAJORETTES 
Tap-a-tap! ‘Tap-a-tap! 
Hear them tap and the clappers 
clap. 
HERALDS 
There's music there 
In the trumpets’ blare 
And the gay tambourine. 


~ 


Kindergarten Toa 


MC 
It’s plain to be seen 
It's the Kindergarten Rhythm 
Band. 


Heralds, Drum Majors, and 
Majorettes step to the sides of the 
stage as the Rhythm Band march- 
es in and performs their rhythms. 
Band marches off the stage. The 
Master of Ceremonies, Heralds, 
Majors, and Mayjorettes take po- 
sitions as before.) 

MC 
There they go! 
There they go! 
MAJORS AND MAJORETTES (as 
they swing batons 
Oh, it’s fun to be marching so, 
With the dum, dum, dum 
Of the little drum; 
With the click, click, click 
Of the rhythm stick; 
And the tramping feet, 
And the voices sweet: 
The toot-toot-toot 
Of the little flute; 
The ting-ting-a-ling 
As the triangles ring. 
The cymbals flash 
And resound with a crash. 
Oh, hear the flare 
Of the trumpets’ blare, 
And the gay tambourine. 
MC 
Watch 
scene 
The Kindergarten Rhythm Band. 
All exit.) 


them march from the 


We Cut a Record 


BELLE COATES 


Kindergarten Teacher, Vista Square School, 
Chula Vista, California 


77E EXPERIMENTED with mak- 
W ing recordings in the kin- 
dergarten to give the children 
the experience of hearing their 
own voices, and to promote learn- 
ings in the language arts. 

Both the morning and the aft- 
ernoon kindergarten classes cut a 
record. ‘The afternoon class re- 
corded the Christmas storv, holi- 
day songs, and band selections 
while seated around the Christ- 
mas tree. Later the morning class 
decided to record their story of 
our hen, who had hatched twelve 
chicks in the pet cage. 

These recordings developed out 
of typical social-studies activities, 
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planned as nearly as possible by 
the children themselves as a part 
of the culmination of that partic- 
ular unit, with accent on speech 
problems. 

We took a week to plan. First 
the mechanics of the recording 
were explained by the teacher. 
Every child was enthusiastic for a 
“part” so that he might hear how 
his own voice sounded when 
plaved back to him. To record 
the voices of twenty-five children 


on a ten-inch record called for 


careful organization. 

It was decided to divide the 
into three sections—narra- 
tors, singers, and band players. 


class 


To facilitate narration we used 
a planned script of the Christmas 
story, favorite parts of which were 
dictated by six or seven children. 
This procedure gave several chil- 
dren an opportunity to speak, and 
made the dialogue run smoothly. 
However, it necessitated interro- 
gation or prompting of some sort 
from the teacher, which formal- 
ized the speaking section and de- 
tracted from spontaneity. 

Since the value of the record- 
ing experiences was to be a mat- 
ter of learnings, rather than an at- 
tempt at a smooth production, we 
decided to keep the hen story un- 
rehearsed and without script, and 
to call on the shy and less respon- 
sive children as narrators, rather 
than to use the more fluent speak- 
ers. In spite of suspense, color, 
and interest, we found that ex- 
temporaneous procedure made 
for halty recording with gaps of 
silence. It gave only a few chil- 
dren time to speak, even though 
the subject was well known. The 
planned Christmas script with 
loosely designated parts resulted 
in a more valuable and pleasur- 
able recording. 

After the narration was dis- 
cussed the children voted on the 
song and band selections to be 
used. The afternoon group chose 
a holiday record and selected bells 
and rhythm sticks as most suita- 
ble instruments for accompani- 
ment. At the last minute one of 
the girls volunteered to sing “Si- 
lent Night” as a solo. This group 
had one rehearsal, mainly to 
check on running time. The 
morning group chose to respond 
with a song about the hen. The 
band was to be child-directed, 
with the teacher at the piano. 

At recording time the children 
were arranged in their sections 
narrators, singers, and band play- 
ers grouped (Continued on page 77) 
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Interesting posters can be made by 
combining water color and cut paper. 
For May Day my pupils used water col- 
or to paint a door with a child peering 
out of the window in the upper half. 
On the doorknob they hung a three- 
dimensional May basket of construction 
paper filled with colored paper flowers. 


—Yvonne Altmann Bildahl 
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Paul E. Blackwood 


Specialist for Elementary Science, 
U.S. Office of Education 


O™ day in 1950 a golden, 
new, synthetic fiber began 
spinning out of a manufacturing 
plant at Camden, South Carolina. 
This fiber was orlon. In that year 
it might have seemed that man’s 
search for a nearly perfect cloth- 
ing fiber could end because orlon 
had many of the qualities scien- 
tists were locking for in a new 
fiber. But now, five years later, 
there are a half dozen newer syn- 
thetic fibers each with qualities in 
one way or another superior to 
orlon. And these are on the mar- 
ket because man’s search did not 
end. 


Seareh for Better Fibers 


The search had been going on 
for centuries. Selection and trial 
had narrowed dozens of natural 
fibers down to the four basic and 
most useful ones: cotton, wool, 
silk, and flax. When chemists be- 
gan to manufacture artificial fi- 
bers, their hope was to imitate 
one or more of these four. By 
1880 someone had manufactured 
“artificial silk.” It was the fore- 
runner of rayon which finally ap- 
peared in 1924. 

When rayon was developed, 
chemists had only begun to un- 


perature. 


a high resistance. 


What’s Later Than 
ORLON ? 


—— SCIENCE in the Home - XIX 


Household appliances, such as the electric toaster, 
make use of the above principle by usually employing 
nichrome (an alloy of nickel and chromium) to provide 


There are two types of electric toasters. The manual 
type uses a single heating element which is exposed. To 
toast both sides, the bread is turned manually. 

The automatic type uses three heating elements which 
are enclosed. Two slices of bread can be toasted on both 
sides at the same time. A thermostat controls a clock 
mechanism that times the toasting period. 

It is easy to make a manual type electric toaster. The 
coiled nichrome should be stretched evenly to about 33”. 
Place the asbestos flush with one edge of the baseboard. 
Screw the narrow strips in positions shown. Insert the 
insulators in the nail fasteners and secure them to the 





derstand the kinds of molecules 


in matter. “Viscose” and “ace- 
tate” were used to make rayon. 
These substances are really just 
chemically changed forms of nat- 
ural cellulose, which is found in 
plant fibers. Thus rayon was real- 
ly a semisynthetic fiber. 

Soon after rayon was intro- 
duced, chemists began to under- 
stand the real structure of big 
molecules which they called “su- 
per polymers.” ‘To the chemist, 
“super polymers” means very, 
very long chainlike molecules 
which are common in the natural 
fibers of cotton, silk, wool, and 


The Electric Toaster 


Electrical conductors will generate heat because of the 
resistance they offer to the passage of current through 
them. The greater the resistance, the higher the tem- 











To help you with your classroom science 
activities, Dr. Blackwood and Dr. Gould 
will present this science page each month. 











flax. Chemists wanted to learn 
how to make these chainlike 
molecules. And they have suc- 
ceeded. 

Nylon is the result. It is the 
first completely synthetic organic 
fiber. “Organic” means it has in 
it elements like those in living 
things, but in nylon these are put 
together by processes invented by 
chemists. Nylon is equal and su- 
perior to silk in strength and elas- 
ticity even though it does not have 
quite the luxurious feel. It has 
some of the feel of wool, and 
makes good sweaters and socks, 
but it has a coldness quite unlike 
wool. 

The search went on. Even 
though nylon had been invented, 
chemists were still trying to im- 
prove on rayon. One of the dif- 
ficulties with rayon was its weak- 
ness when wet. Chemists treated 
rayon with various synthetic ma- 
terials to try to remove this diffi- 
culty. One of the materials was 
called Acrylonitrile. Someone 
thought this substance might, by 
chance, be the basis for a good 
fiber itself. It was tried—and it 
became orlon! This was in 1941. 
Several years were required to 
perfect orlon and get it on the 
market. 

Even while orlon was being 
perfected and marketed, the 
search continued for new and 
more desirable fabrics. Among 


HENRY GOULD Professor of Science, State Teachers College at Brockport, N.Y." 


7-PORCELAIN 
INSULATORS 





strips. Wind the nichrome through and 
around the insulators. Remove the in- 
sulation from the extension cord ends 
and after passing the cord through the 
eyelid screw, wind the exposed ends 
around the nichrome ends. Rest the 
mesh on the fasteners. 


7-NAIL 
FASTENERS 


the most promising “miracle” fi- 
bers are those called dacron, dy- 
nel, saran, vicara, and fiberglas. 


Testing New Fibers 


To reach the market and be- 
come acceptible fabrics for gen- 
eral public use, each new fiber 
must pass a series of tests. In the 
laboratory and during actual use 
these questions must be answered : 
What is its strength? Is it flex- 
ible? Does it hold warmth? Does 
it burn? Does color wah out: 
Does light fade the color ia it: 
What is the effect of perspira- 
tion? Does it absorb or repel 
moisture? 

Even though tests give certain 
results with the unwoven fibers, it 
is not easy to predict just how 
they will behave in fabrics, par- 
ticularly when blended with other 
fabrics. ‘This means that many 
more tests must be made. 

Dacron—Dacron is one of the 
present most popular fibers in 
men’s and women’s tailored wear. 
This popularity is due to its wrin- 
kle-resistant and crease-retention 
properties. Along with orlon, 
dacron is the most woollike of all 
the synthetic fibers. It blends very 
well with other fabrics and is 
popular because it requires infre- 
quent pressing. 

Like other synthetic fibers it al- 
lows water to seep through very 


readily. ‘Continued on page 73) 
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for Slow 


GAYLE K. SHEETS 


Teacher, Conner School, Noblesville, Indiana 


INALLY this ice cream unit was an off- 
Or’. pring of a larger dairy unit. However, 
[ believe that it provides valuable experiences 
within itself and 
rate unit We 
choice to use with retarded children in un- 
because ice cream appeals 


could be treated as a sepa- 
believe it would be a good 


graded classrooms 


to everyone. ~The Editors. 
Development 


\ held trip to the milk and ice cream plant 
in our town motivated our study of ice cream. 
Che pretrip class session included the usual 
planning of which points of interest we would 
look for during the tour, how we would listen 
and how we would behave in a 


Field Trips 


to the guide, 
safe and sane manner. |Reread “ 
Require Careful Plans” on page 42 of the 
April 1955 INstTRucToOR. 

During the trip all went as planned. ‘Thirty 
two mother-helpers, and one 
firsthand knowl- 
workings of an ice cream 
After a taste test of the 
oducts we judged them deli- 


and trekked back t 


Six youngsters, 
fifth-grade teacher 
edge of the 
and milk plant. 
dairy's frozen pr 
cious, thanked our host, 
the classroc hh. 

For follow-up activities we wrote a thank- 
wrote individual 


gained 


inside 


you note to the owner, 
counts of the trip, drew accompanying illus- 
trations which depicted the most interesting 
part of the trip (Guess how many showed 
eating ice cream! 
about the 
from our visit. 
During the 
that his family had made ice cream at home, 
but not in the refrigerator. Another prompt- 
“You couldn’t make ice cream. 


and then held an open 
discussion things we had learned 


discussion one boy mentioned 
ly chimed in, 


You don’t have any machinery.” 
boys were appointed to find out more about 


So these two 
making ice cream at home and report to the 
class. 

From the discussion which followed the re- 
ports the next day, it was evident that most 
of the girls and boys had questioned their par- 
ents about homemade ice cream. Most of 
them had had the experience of making or 
ice cream so each pupil 
to add to the 


eating homerade 
seemed to have something 


discussion. 
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Re aes A 
\ lam going to help you oll 


this week. Read a flower 


Ice Cream Unit : 


\ every day. 





Love, 
John 


Mothers appreciate gifts of 
love and thoughtfulness. My 
pupils made baskets of con- 
struction paper. In manu- 
script or cursive writing, each 
child wrote on the side of 
his basket: "Dear Mother, | 
am going to help you all this 
week. Read a flower every 
day. Love, John." He then 
cut seven stems of tagboard, 
printed on each a gift of 
service: “| will help clear the 
table after supper,” ‘I will 
dust the living room," “I will 

water the plants," and so on. 

A freehand flower was past- 

ed on the top of each stem 





MARY N. McAULEY 


After a few teacher suggestions we decided 
find out exactly how to make homemade 
ice cream and then to make some in our class- 
We planned to keep a record of our 
“ice-cream diary.” 


room. 
findings and actions in an 
Committees were to do any research necessary 
in encyclopedias or other reference books. Re- 
ports would then be condensed, written on 
the chalk board, and copied in the diaries. 


Integrations 


Scue nce 


1. Discover, report, and discuss the freez- 
ing properties necessary to congeal the ice 
cream. (Brine mixture of ice and salt draws 
heat from milk mixture and causes lower tem- 
perature and eventually freezing of mixture. 
2. Experiment: In one bowl let ice melt 
normally. In another bowl put salt on the 
melting ice. Check differences in temperature 
with thermometers. 
3. Write condensed report and experimen- 
tal results in diary. 


and the flowers put in the 
baskets. 


Social studies 

1. Find and report on countries or sections 
of our own country which give us products 
needed in making ice cream. 

2. Discuss the transportation necessary to 
get these products. 

3. Study, report on, and discuss milk and 
cream, vanilla, eggs, sugar, ice, salt. 

4. Write condensation of reports and dis- 
cussions in diary. 

5. Mark products on outline 
place map in diary. 
Health— 

1. Study, report on, and discuss the high 
food value of milk, eggs, and other foods used. 

Read about and discuss the importance 

of cleanliness when preparing food. 

Discuss and demonstrate proper man- 
ners and eating habits. 
4. Report in diary. 

Language arts 
1. Read information 
and reference books. 


map and 


from encyclopedias 
Continued on page 75) 


A Puzzle Story for Language 


OLLIE J. ROBERTSON 


Here is one way to teach opposites. 
supposed to be a happy story. Reread 
tell you what words to change. 
the children recall the “opposite” 


One morning Judy and Jeff got up (late). It 
was a (dull) day and the children were very 
unhappy). Outside the sun was shining 
(dimly) and (very few Judy and 
Jeff dressed (slowly) and (walked) downstairs 

Mother had breakfast ready. She called 
crossly), “Time to eat! Are you hungry?” 

“No,”) said Judy and Jeff. So they ate a 
little) breakfast. 

“What can we do today?” 

Telneg take a walk,” 
» go, Mother: 

“Yes,” said Mother. 


homely weeds) 


birds sang. 


Judy wondered 


suggested Jeff. “May 


“Perhaps you can find 
for a bouquet. While 
you are gone I'll pick some strawberries.” 

Judy and Jeff crossed a field at the 
front) of their flowers were 
growing there. 


some 


narrow 


Sx me 


house 


Read this story aloud. 


it 


Then explain that it is 


sentence by sentence, letting the children 


Put the happy story on a chart and, for practice, let 
words which you read to them originally. 


“Mother 
said Judy. 

“Yes, a bouquet of them will surely (dis- 
please) her,” said Jeff. 

After they had picked a (tiny) bouquet, the 
children sat down in the sunshine to watch 
some ants (tear down) an ant hill. 

“Sunshine is (bad) for us,” said Jeff. “I 
learned that in school.” 

“A sunny day makes me (sad),” said Judy. 

When the children got home, they gave their 
mother the (ugly) bouquet. 

“You (bad) children,” she said with a 
frown “You know I (dislike) daisies and 
buttercups. Just for being so (thoughtless) I 
won’t) make strawberry shortcake for lunch.” 

“You’re the (worst) mother in the world!” 
said the children. “We will (never) love you.” 


(dislikes) daisies and buttercups,” 










seeny 
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HEN Mother makes a pudding, she mix- 

es eggs, milk, sugar, and spices. She 
cooks this mixture over a fire for varying 
lengths of time. When finished, we cail it a 
pudding. It may be custard, cream, or plum 
pudding, or some other kind, depending on 
the amount and variety of the ingredients. 
But whatever its name, the pudding does not 
look much like any of the things which were 
put into it. 

Mother Nature also makes wonderful pud- 
dings, but they are not good to eat. For in- 
gredients she uses several kinds of rocks that 
are deep down inside the earth where it is 
very hot. As this pudding bubbles and boils, 
it expands and spreads out to other rocks. 

Sometimes these new rocks contain water. 
The heat from the bubbling mass turns the 
water into steam. If you have ever watched 
the lid of a teakettle rise as the water inside 
boils, you know that when water is turned in- 
to steam it expands. Soon the teakettle can- 
not hold all the steam, and it emerges through 
the spout into the room. 

A similar action takes place deep down in- 
side the earth. There, the rock pudding gets 
thoroughly mixed and full of steam. Since 
there is no one to turn off the heat, the steam 
pressure grows and grows. If there is no crack 
or crevasse into which the steam and molten 
rock can escape, it may blow a hole right 
through the hard outer crust of the earth. The 
hot mixture comes pouring out, and then we 
say a volcano has erupted. The hot melted 
rock boils out of the earth, and flows down 
the mountainside, destroying everything in its 
path. The stream of hot rock is called lava. 

As the lava spreads over the ground, it be- 
gins to cool. The top frothy part and the thin 
lava along the edges cool quickly, but where 
it forms in thicker layers, the cooling takes 
much longer. When all the mass has become 
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cold, it is time to look for new rocks. All 
those made by fire and heat are called igneous 
or fire rock. 

A volcanic rock which you may find is ba- 
salt, usually black or dark green, and very 
fine-grained. It is often as smooth as choco- 
late pudding. It frequently forms in columns 
with variations in the number of sides, as seen 
in the Giant's Causeway off the coast of 
northern Ireland. (See p. 104 in THe 
InsTRucTOR, November 1954. ) 

Obsidian is another black stone. It is very 
shiny, and looks much like black glass, but it 
isn’t the kind used in windows. This is really 
volcanic glass, 

Porphyry is a kind of basalt with colored 
crystals sprinkled through it. It is black, or 
may be red or dark purple. 

Pumice is a spongy-looking stone. When 
you pick up a piece of pumice, it is very light. 
It is a sort of foam from the boiling lava 
which cooled quickly leaving a fluffy air-filled 
mass like the meringue on a pie. 

Another rock which is formed by slowly 
cooling molten. masses below the earth’s sur- 


face is granite—a plutonic rock. It is a mix- 
ture of quartz, feldspar, mica, and horn- 
blende. It may be pink, white, gray, red, 
brown, green, or nearly black. It is never just 
one clear color, but a mixture of light and 
dark specks or lumps of varying shapes. 

Break open a piece of granite, and look 
closely at these grains. The pink and white 
lumps with sharp corners will be feldspar. 
The thin shiny flakes which peel off with your 
fingernail are mica. ‘The solid black specks 
are probably hornblende, and the glassy 
lumps are quartz. ‘The color comes from 
the feldspar, and is usually pink or white. 
However, there may be impurities, such as 
iron, in the feldspar, and this would produce 
a red color. Granite is not so hard as quartz 
or feldspar, but it is hard enough to be very 
strong, and is used for building materials, 
paving, monuments, and tombstones. Gran- 
ite can be polished to a high luster. 

These are a few of the rocks formed from 
the molten mass within the earth or blown 
outside when pressures within get too great. If 
you are interested in collecting stones, see if 
you can find a piece of smooth, shiny, black 
obsidian, or a piece of creamy smooth basalt. 
A piece of pumice may be the easiest to get, 
and you can test its weight in water. 


Helpful A-V Material 


Story of Volcanoes, The, “Earth and Its 
Wonders” (filmstrip, color ) ,, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette 
Ave., Wilmette, III. 

Volcanic Origin and Growth, “Hawaiian Is- 
lands Series” (filmstrip), Pat Dowling Pic- 
tures, 1056 S. Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles. 

Volcanoes in Action (film), Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc. 


Roxy’s Raincoat 


SHEILA BANE 


ALLY leaned ’way over and looked hard 

through the windshield of Daddy’s car, 
but she couldn’t see anything, except lots of 
big fields. 

“Are we almost there, Daddy?” Tally 
wished they would reach Grandmother's 
farm. She could hardly wait. 

“The farmhouse is around the next bend 
in the road,” Daddy said. “Start counting. 
When you get to ten, we'll be there.” Tally 
laughed. “I can’t count to ten yet, Daddy,” 
she said. “I only know up to five.” 

“Well,” said Daddy, “count up to five 
twice. That will be the same.” 

Tally started, “One—two—three—” She 
felt all prickly inside, like in the summer when 
it was going-on-vacation time. 

Daddy drove a little way more, and Tally 
kept on counting until she got up to five the 
second time. Then she saw the farmhouse. 
In a teeny, weeny minute she would see the 
new baby chicks—the ones Gram told her 
about yesterday on the telephone. 

Grandmother was waiting on the porch. 
“Hi, Gram!” called Tally as she hopped out 


of the car after Daddy had stopped in front of 
the house. She ran, and gave Grandmother 
a big hug. “I came as fast as I could,” she 
said. 

“Your grandfather is feeding the chickens 
right this very minute,” said Gram, “so you 
are just in time.” 

Tally jumped up and down with excite- 
ment, and then turned quickly and ran to 
the barnyard where she saw her grandfather. 
“Hi, Gramps!” she called. But she had to 
wait until the pan of mash he carried had 
been emptied before she could hug him. 

Then she stooped down and looked and 
looked at the baby chicks that were hopping 
all around the barnyard. “Aren’t they cute, 
Gramps!” ‘Tally started to count, “One- 
two—” She counted up to five three times. 
But there were lots and lots more chicks than 
that. 

“May I hold one, please, Gramps? I'll be 
very careful.” 

Tally held out her hand, and Grandfather 
put a fluffy yellow ball into it. “It feels so 
soft,” Tally said, (Continued on page 72) 
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Seccren ax | ACTIVITIES for MUSIC WEEK 


Devices IX 











Il. Listen to Favorite Records 


° Invite each child to 

I. Try a Music Party bring a favorite record to 
class select their favor- : : school. (Be sure to have a 
player with all three rec- 
ord speeds.) Encourage the 
child to tell why he likes 
the record before playing 
it. Not only will you have 
an interesting music period 
but the children's choices 
will give you a measure of 
their appreciation of music. 


Have the 
ites from the songs they have sung 
this year. Arrange them in an inter- 
esting order and then invite the 
other sections of the grade to your 
room for a "sing." If there is only 
one section of each grade, invite the 
next higher grade. They will remen- 
ber many of the songs and can join 
with the class. Simple fruit juice 
and cracker refreshments will make 
this a fitting Music Week Party. 


IV. Get Acquainted with Composers 


Elementary children are more likely 
to know about authors than about com- 
posers. As a special activity, acquaint 
them with some well-known music writers. 
Start off by telling interesting high 
lights in the life of one composer and 
and actions. Then play play two or three of his best-loved 
some descriptive music works. Groups can each select a com- 
and let the children in poser and make reports on his life. A 
Child's Book of Famous Composers by 
Burch and Wolcott and Modern Composers 
for Boys and Girls by Burch (both pub. 
by Barnes) and "Music Biographies," a 
series of books on lives of composers by 
Opal Wheeler (Dutton), will be helpful. 


Ill. Encourage Music Interpretation 


Talk with your class 
about kinds of music—how 
they set a mood and af- 
fect people's thoughts 





terpret it in another art 
form. One child may draw 
a picture; another may 
write a story or poem; 
part of the group might 
develop a dance. The re- 
sults will be interesting 
to both you and the chil- 


dren. Vi. Tape a Music Program 








With your class, plana 
musical program, includ- 


V. Learn about Musical Instruments wm ing group singing, vocal 
and instrumental solos, 


Unless a child has a special interest : duets, and so on. Re- 
in music, he may know very little about = . cord the program on tape. 
individual instruments, particularly the The tape can then be 
Oboe, baritone, piccolo, and so on. Ar- played over the school's 
range to have high-school band or or- P.A. system. 
chestra n demonstrate their in- To entertain shut-ins 
struments to your class. Allow time for and old people in the 
each to be played and for the player to neighborhood, let chil- 
explain how the sounds are made. En- dren go to their homes 
courage questions and let the children and play the tape. Call 
get close enough to examine the instru- first, so they will be 
ments carefully. expecting your group. 
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yHAT is the value of studying the St. 
Lawrence Seaway in your upper-grade 


classroom? How does it fit into your social- 
studies program? How can you motivate in- 
terest in it, especially if your pupils are locat- 
ed thousands of miles away? 


What Do Your Pupils Know? 


1. Have they ever heard anything about 
the proposed St. Lawrence Seaway? 

2. Do they know where the river is located? 

3. What areas does it drain; into what? 

4. Is it navigable now? Are there any ob- 
stacles to shipping? 

5. What are the reasons for developing this 
seaway? 


How Can Your Pupils Use This Study? 
A. Map study. 


1. Trace the routes of the French explorers 


(Cartier, Champlain, LaSalle, Marquette, 
) and Joliet) on a large wall map. 
Instead of tracing the route by pointer, 


fasten clear cellophane over the portion of the 
map for study, and trace the route of each 
with a colored pencil or soft crayon, using a 
different color for each man. ‘This activity 
will leave a deeper visual impression. 

2. If a ship sails from Duluth, Minnesota, 
to the mouth of the St. Lawrence River, what 
bodies of water will it navigate? 

3. Using the research facilities available, 
construct a relief map showing the section of 
the St. Lawrence River between Lake Ontario 
and Montreal. Include lakes, rivers, canals, 
dams—as planned for the seaway. 

4. What cities along the Great Lakes and 
St. Lawrence River will benefit from the con- 
struction of the seaway? Using crayons on 





cellophane (see 1) outline the waterways, and 
indicate the locations of the cities. 

5. What cities in Canada and the U‘S. 
within 300 miles of Barnhart Island will ben- 
efit from the power project to be built? Circle 
this area with a compass. 
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and Power 


B. Science. 

Using the following books for reference, the 
class can easily divide into reporting groups to 
consider a variety of topics. 

Champlain of the St. Lawrence, Ronald 


Syme (Morrow), 1952. 
Dam, The, Murray Morgan ( Viking), 1954. 
Engines, Motors, and Turbines, Alfred 


Morgan (Scribner), 1951. 
Explorations of Pere Marquette, The, James 

Kjelgaard (Random), 1951. 
First Book of Electricity, Samuel 

Watts), 1953. 
First Book of Water, Jo and Ernest Norling 

(Watts), 1952. 

First Electrical Book for Boys, A, 

Morgan (Scribner), 1951. 
LaSalie, River Explorer, Alberta Graham 

Abingdon), 1954. 
Real Book about Rivers, Harold Coy 

—Garden City Books), 1953. 
Story of a Dam, Geraldine LeMay (Long- 

mans), 1940. 

Water, Water Everywhere, Mary Walsh and 

Helene Carter (Abingdon), 1953. 

Some suggested committee topics: 

1. Ice Age in North America. 

2. Dams—their construction and uses. 

3. Waterwheels, turbines, and generators. 

4. Canals and locks. 

5. The water cycle. 

For the children who work better with their 
hands and have a natural flair for interpret- 
ing facts through model mak- 
ing, let them concentrate on 
producing: 

1. Water wheel. 

2. Generator. 

3. Dam. 

4. Canal lock. 

These scientific projects 
might be described at a 
P.T.A. or assembly program 
with the working models on 
display afterward. 

C. Language arts. 

1. From the books already 
listed, or others provided by 
the community or school li- 
brarian, let the children read 
and report on either the his- 
torical or scientific aspects as 
related to the unit. 


Epstein 


Alfred 


Watts 


Ontario Hydro 


St. Lawrence Seaway --- 
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RUTH ANNE KOREY 





Project 


ae Develop conversational ability by offer- 
ing these opportunities: 

a. A debate between two Congressmen 
on the value of the St. Lawrence Sea- 
way. 

b. A conversation between two or more 
inhabitants of towns near the river dis- 
cussing advantages and disadvantages of 
seaway. 

c. A discussion of public versus private 
ownership of power and other utilities. 

3. For a topic to write about, suggest a 
speech for the ceremonies at the official open- 
ing of the seaway or power project. 

D. Other activities. 

During the study, ask for volunteers to give 
special attention to the following for reports; 
1. French explorers of the St. Lawrence. 

2. Relations between Canada and _ the 
United States as affected by the French and 
Indian War, the American Revolution, and 
the War of 1812. 

3. The Rush-Bagot 
Marcy ‘Treaty. 

4. Comparison of the St. Lawrence River 
with other large U.S. rivers as to length and 
size, and area of drainage. 

5. Proposed seaway canals and _ present 
canals compared for size and annual tonnage. 


Treaty; the Elgin- 


Important Background Facts 


On May 13, 1954, President Eisenhowe1 
signed the legislation (Continued on page 78) 





This is one of «three scale models constructed after engineers sure 
veyed the International Rapids section of the St. Lawrence River, 
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3 Art Problems 


Jessie Todd 
Wants to Discuss with You 


My pupils enjoy craft activities, but they do 
not care to paint. When they do, their work 
is cramped and stiff. | have no art supervisor 
or consultant. How can | make painting more 
popular? 

Many children who are enthusiastic about 
crafts do stiff work in painting. In crafts and 
academic subjects, neatness is often empha- 
sized. Every art teacher makes an effort to 
get her children to work with more freedom. 

1. My first advice is to take an art educa 
tion course as soon as you have the time. Take 
a course in which you can use the same mate- 
rials children use. ‘The instructor will be aware 
of classroom conditions. 

2, Until you can take 
some free painting yourself with the materials 
you have for your children. Make a number 
of paintings which can be done quickly, and 
the children. Children like t 
do the following subjects: Winter, Autumn, 
Spring, Night, The City, Storm on the Lake 
Rain. They may 
be more effective if not done too neatly. 

Some day, be painting when the children 
arrive in the morning. Keep on until you fin- 
ish the picture. The children will be inspired 
Mount free quick paintings on pure 
white paper to make them show off. ‘The chil- 
dren will say, “Miss Brown, I didn’t know 
artist! When can we make some 
big paintings?” 


such a course do 


show them to 


These subjects are dramatic. 


your 


you were an 


put away the small 
The large 


3. Some teachers 
brushes in order to get free work. 
brushes force children to omit many unneces- 
sary details. 

4. Some teachers suggest that all children 
try to paint seve ral pictures without drawing 


any pencil lines to help them. An au- 


crowded, a few may even go out into the hall 
and spread their work on the floor. No free 
work can be done in cramped quarters. 

8. Children do more free painting if they 
wear smocks. No one can do free painting if 
he is afraid of spotting his clothes. 


Only a few of my sixth-graders have skill 
in p BaP the en rebel when | suggest 
we don't use rulers and pencils when start- 
ing our pictures. How can | improve this sit- 
uation? 


Very few children can draw in schools to- 
day, for modern artists and the public in gen- 
eral have put little emphasis on drawing and 
much on abstract art. Many primary teachers 
build up no interest in representation. Chil- 
dren paint “designs.” 

We have suggested above ways to interest 
children in free painting. ‘The subjects sug- 
gested there require very little skill in drawing. 
rhe result depends upon having a feeling for 
the kinds of colors and movement one would 
use to show a storm on the lake or night or 
spring or autumn. The child feels the light- 
ness of spring and chooses colors that show 
this. He feels no need for a ruler. He is work- 
ing with color. Spring means movement. He 
doesn’t even think of a straight line to show 
spring. 

It doesn’t seem wise to tell a child that pen- 
cils and rulers can’t be used. These are ac- 
cepted tools in schools, and art is a part of the 
school curriculum. Interest the children in 
making some abstract designs, using rulers, 
compasses, and pencils. The design lines may 
later be filled in with tempera paints or col- 
ored inks. 





tumn tree, for example, may be paint- 
ed very quickly. A big brush and a 
swinging quick movement of the arm 
will make the trunk and big branch- 
es, then spots of bright red, orange, 
und dark red blended quickly will 
give the impression of autumn foliage. 

5. Make it plain to the children 
that it will be all right for them to 
spoil their paintings. Until one feels 
free to spoil something he cannot be 
free. Experimentation cannot go on 
if one is afraid to use material. 

6. ‘The paints themselves must be 
in the room where they are handy to 
be used. They must look attractive. 
No one can enjoy painting unless he 
has pure white paint, clean black 
paint, and paint of many colors. 
These paints must be in good condi- 
tion, and this is your responsibility. 

7. If children are to do free paint- 
ing they must have space. If they are 
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One could answer your question in anoth- 
er way. Many art teachers make a rule that 
children use no pencils but paint directly on 
the paper. They make this rule because the 
children draw so many small pencil lines that 
they can’t paint them. ‘The child needs to be 
shown that a few quickly made pencil lines 
often give him a plan or structure for his pic- 
ture. Some teachers give children white chalk 
to sketch in a few lines. 


How much formal instruction should be given 
in art in the elementary school? Where 
should it begin? | refer to color harmonies, 
balance, perspective, and so forth. 


Let us take one at a time. Color. Children 
in the elementary school learn to use color by 
using it, not by talking about colors. As they 
choose their subjects for their paintings need 
arises to mix colors. Often they work hard to 
mix colors for sailors’ uniforms. They try to 
darken the blue so that it looks “exactly like a 
sailor’s uniform.” When they give an assem- 
bly they discover that their paintings show at 
a distance only if they have some dark colors 
and some light ones. 

Some children say, “Orange and red are 
terrible together. My mother says they clash.” 
The art teacher shows what beautiful things 
can be done, using related colors together. 

It seems restricting for a teacher to say, 
“You can’t use any black in your picture,” or 
“Show me what colors you intend to use and 
I'll O.K. them.” The choosing of colors is 
part of the creative process. 

Balance. The teacher may very informally 
suggest sometimes, “Do you think all of the 
interest in your picture is over on this side? 
Do you want to make the other side more in- 
teresting?” If the child wants it as he made 
it there is nothing more to do. He is not ready 
to do it better. 

Perspective. Sometimes a child will say, 
“Please show me how to draw the table so it 
stands up and I can set a lamp on it.” The 
teacher draws it on the blackboard; never on 
the child’s paper. Schools have given up the 
formal teaching of vanishing point and per- 
spective in the elementary grades. 

Your “so forth” could mean drawing of the 
human figure. In grade two, children like to 
draw people with necks and arms long 
enough. ‘They like to look at their eyes and 
see that they are not almost touching the top 
of their head as they drew them in grade one. 
In all grades they like to draw active people. 

Children who can draw are in demand in 
every subject and in social activities in the 


school. 
NEXT MONTH: F. Dean McClusky 


will discuss audio-visual problems. 
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TWIN MAY BASKETS 


Cut two sheets of construction 
paper into 9” squares. Select paper 
in colors which go well together. 
Cut one sheet in a lacy snowflake 
design and paste it on the other. 
Fold in half with the design out- 
side. Unfold and fold in half the 
other way. Unfold again and fold 
diagonally. Unfold a last time and 
fold diagonally the other way with 
the design inside. Draw these two 
corners together and fasten with a 
brass fastener. Attach handle with 
the same fastener. You have a two- 
pocket May basket. Anna Fagerlie 


A MUSICAL QUIZ 


A word is missing in each song 
title below. In numbers 1-5, the 
missing word is a bird or animal; in 
numbers 6-8, it is a state or city; in 
numbers 9-12, it is a woman. 

1. Peter and the -- --. 


2. Pop Goes the - -- - - -. 
3. Ride a Cock ----.-. 
4. Three Blind - -- -. 
5. ------ in the Straw. 
6. My Old -------- Home. 
7. ------ Bridge is Falling Down 
8. Tales from the - - - - - - Woods 
9, ----- Laurie 
10. Seeing -- --- - Home 
SE hen andes, 
12. ---- Locket. Ruth Hathaway 


GIRLS and BOYS 


MATCHBOX TOYS 


Penny matchboxes and pipe clean- 
ers are all you need to make some 
fuzzy-legged animals. Slide out the 
matchbox and run two pipe cleaners 
inside the bottom of the cover. Bend 
the ends down for legs. Run another 
pipe cleaner through at the top of 
the cover for a head and tail. Hold 
the pipe cleaners in place and push 
the matchbox back inside the cover. 
Now you can bend the head, tail, 
and feet in shapes to suit yourself. 
Use your imagination to make all 
sorts of animals. Laura Ann Naylor 


GARDEN SCRAMBLE 


Unscramble the words in italics to 
see what happened when Jerry and 
Jane helped plant the garden. 

It was a lovely rismpg day and 
Father took the children out to help 
palnt the garden. First they made 
a wor to plant tuletce. They put 
the eesds in carefully and covered 
them with a little soil. 

Jerry helped his father to plant 
rrocats next, because they were his 
favorite vegetable. Jane put adirhs 
seeds in her row. She was careful 
not to put too many in one place. 

Jerry said, “Please let me plant 
the ansbe.”” So Jane watched while 
Jerry helped his father tnapl them. 

“Please,” she asked, “let me plant 
the morc. That is the vegetable I 
like best.” Jerry watched while Jane 
helped Father plant that wro. 

Finally the garden was latepnd. 
Father said, *“SNow we can wait for 
it to rgwo.” Ruth Dana Pedersen 


Under the Stars and Stripes—Caroline Islands 











EACH YEAR MORE AND MORE 
Bi TOURISTS VISIT THE CAROLINES, 
A GROUP OF TROPICAL PACIFIC 
ISLANDS CONTROLLED BY 

THE UNITED STATES. 








































A CARD FOR MOTHER 


Trace around your hand and cut 
it out of pink construction paper. 
Make flowers from colored pipe 
cleaners; print “Love” or “I love 
you”’ on a heart and fasten it to a 
pipe cleaner. Twist the stems togeth- 
er and circle the flowers with a small 
paper doily. Tape the bouquet to the 
hand and paste the hand to the front 
of a colored-paper folder. From col- 
ored paper or cloth, make a sleeve 
for the hand. 

Print “For Mother” on the front 
and make up a verse for the inside 
of the card. Louise Jones 





PUT IT THERE 


Line up teams with an equal num- 
ber of players. On chairs at one end 
of the room, place cups of one-half- 
inch pieces of macaroni, one cup for 
each team. Put an empty cup for 
each team on chairs about halfway 
across the room. Pass drinking 
straws to each player. 

At the starting signal, one player 
from each side sucks a piece of mac- 
aroni onto the end of the straw and 
holds it there until he gets it to 
the empty cup. The team finishing 
first wins. Katherine C. Bartow 
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THERE THEY SEE COLORFUL 
CEREMONIES AND DANCES, NATIVES 
WEAR BRIGHT CALICO INSTEAD OF 

THE FIBER SKIRTS OF PRE-WAR YEARS. 













“| STONE MONEY 1S THE BASIS OF : 
EXCHANGE ON YAP BiG WHEELS / BUATCHING © 
SUCH AS THIS ONE ARE OWNED. 









OF TROPICAL 


BUILDING MATERIAL. SIDES AS 
WELL AS ROOFS ARE MADE 












yh re 
YOUNG BACHELORS OFTEN LIVE To- 
GETHER IN THE “ALL MEN“ HOUSE. 
IN SMALL TOWNS THE BUILDING 15 ALSO 
USED ASA LAND COUNCIL HOUSE! 








THE CHEAPEST 


GRASSES. 














MAY DAY—CHILD HEALTH DAY 
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COP-AND-ROBBER TAG 


This is an indoor game for six to 
twelve people. One person is a cop, 
another a robber, and the rest are 
gas men, each having a gas station. 
You will need fve cardboard cards 
for each gas stution. On the first 
card write “Inll’; on the second, 
“4 full. Go to the second gas sta- 
tion.”” The third says, “4 full. Go 
on to the next gas station.” On the 
fourth card write “Empty,” and on 
the fifth, ““Blowout.”’ 

The object of the game is for the 
cop to catch the robber. Children 
are scattered around the room with 
a square (the station) marked on 
the floor beside each. The cards are 
upside down by the station. 

At the signal the cop chases the 
robber. The robber tries to get to 
a gas station before the cop catches 
him. If the cop catches him, the 
robber becomes the cop and the cop 
becomes the robber. If the robber 
gets to a station, the cop must stop 
at least 4° from the square. The 
robber picks up a card. If it says 
“Full,” he goes on. If “'s full” or 
tl, full,” he follows the directions 
on those cards. For “Empty” or 
“Blowout” the gas man at that sta- 
tion becomes the robber and runs. 
The cop chases the new robber. The 
old robber becomes the gas man, and 
the game continues. Donald Pine 


FOR MOTHER'S DAY 


Are you undecided about what to 
give for Mother’s Day? Why not 
make this hot-dish mat? You will 
need seven rubber jar rings and 
three balls of colored yarn. Make 
sure the colors go well together. 

Cover three rings with yarn of 
one color, winding the yarn around 
each ring close enough together to 
cover the rubber. Then cover three 
more rings with the second color of 
yarn. Place the first three rings to- 
gether to form a triangle, then lay 
the second three rings over them in 
another triangle. Cut the seventh 
ring and weave it under two rings, 
over two rings, and so on, until the 
circle is completed. Sew or tape this 
ring together and wind with the 
third yarn color. Janeen H. Hollan 
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NUMBER CROSSWORD PUZZLE 











ACROSS 


Seven thousand four hundred 
two 

S7 + 3 

LVI 

6X 12 

26 F BO + Sa 
x 

CIX 

43 + 50 + 34 
Five dimes is 
20 X2vts& 


DOWN 


2. Jerry was building a tree house. 
He spent $1.64 for lumber; $.15 
for nails and $.98 for a can of 
paint. How much did he spend? 
136 X 5 

- 4260 — 6 
. CXXV 
. XVI 


— 
. 


92 + 87 
pennies. 


os 
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me 


Gladys Borden 





The Riddle Box 
& 


as 


What comes 
after cheese? 
> 
Why did the miserly cowboy buy 
only one spur for his boots? 
> 
How do we know ants are sociable? 


> 


How can you tell a dogwood tree? 











ANSWERS TO PUZZLES 
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NOTES FROM Aad Grace 


Dear Girls and Boys: 

Well, Marshmallow is back from 
her secret trip, but she still won’t 
tell us anything about it. Agnes no- 
ticed a bit of chocolate stuck to the 
tip of one ear, but Marshmallow in- 
sists that it’s just some mud from the 
woods. Lucifer says that one of these 
years he’s going to play detective and 
trail her to see what she’s up to. 

We're all excited now about a 
May Day Party, with a Maypole, 
colored streamers, and everything. 
How many of you are having a par- 
ty like that on May 1? We’re hav- 
ing a hard time deciding what colors 
we want for the streamers and what 
we'll have for refreshments, so we'll 
have to hold a meeting. If you have 
a May Day Party, tell us about it. 

You girls and boys seem to like 
our contests so much that I’m going 
to tell you about a new one. This 
time I want you to write a story 
about something that you did dur- 
ing your spring vacation. It can be 
funny, it can be about a trip, or just 
about something that you particu- 
larly enjoyed doing. The deadline 
for the entries will be Friday, May 
13. Just send them as usual to Aunt 
Grace, The Instructor, Dansville, 
New York. We’ll be looking forward 
to getting lots and lots of stories, 
and the winners will be listed in 
next September’s magazine. 

By the way, how many of you 
know what a superstition is? Ask 
your teacher what the superstition 
is about Friday, the thirteenth. 

Affectionately, 


hart Grae 


Dear Aunt Grace: 

My class at school is planning to 
make May baskets, fill them with 
wild flowers, and take them to the 
sick children in the hospital or at 
home. I wonder how many other 
classes are going to do that. 

Billy Lyndon, Nebraska 


That’s a wonderful idea, Billy. Why 
don’t you write and tell me about 
the fun your class had delivering 
the baskets? 





We welcome, but cannot acknowl- 
edge, contributions for this depart- 
ment. Two dollars or more is paid 
for each item that is used except 
riddles, for which one dollar each 
is paid. Manuscripts (except season- 
al) not heard from in six months 
should be considered rejected. Those 
with stamped envelopes will be re- 
turned. Address: Girls and Boys, 
The Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 


















IRENE MABLE McDONALD 


Teacher, Third Grade, Be! Air School, 
West Pittsburg, California 






SUN, FIRE, and W 


Yellow plus violet makes neutral or brown 






Red plus blue makes violet 


DO SOME of your pupils make muddy paintings? Do they ask ques- 
tions like these: How do you make green and violet? What hap- 
pens when you mix blue and orange? Can you mix red? How do you 
get a dull or neutral color? 

First, know the three basic primary colors. Remembering them is 
easy if you think of yellow as the sun; red as warm fire; and blue 
as cool water. Place yellow at the top of the chart, and the other 
two at the lower left and right. Mix any two and you have a pleas- 
ing combination of colors. 





Each of the three secondary colors comes from mixing two of the 
primaries: Yellow plus blue makes green. Blue plus red makes violet. 
Red plus yellow makes orange. 

Mix the three primary colors and you get a neutral, or mud." 

Mix any color with its complement (the one opposite it on the 
color chart), and again you get "mud." If you want to dull a color, 
mix it with just a little of its complement. Complementary colors are 
neutral when mixed, but used side by side are radiantly bright. Re- 
member sun, fire, and water as the key. 
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Renoir, Pierre Auguste 
(1841-1919) French 
TWO LITTLE 
CIRCUS GIRLS 
(Reproduced by courtesy of 


Art Institute of Chicago) 


Rembrandt Harmenszoon 
ven Rijn 
(1606-1669) Dutch 
YOUNG GIRL AT AN 
OPEN HALF-DOOR 
(Reproduced by courtesy of 
Art Institute of Chicago) 


Gogh, Vincent van 
(1853-1890) Dutch 
BEDROOM AT ARLES 
(Reproduced by courtesy of 
Art Institute of Chicago) 


NOTE: The three pictures 
reproduced here from 
Compton’s are all acqui- 
sitions of the Art Insti- 
tute of Chicago. The 76 
pictures reproduced in 
the new article on Paint- 
ing include works of art 
in various galleries 
throughout the world. 











For Example, .. The New Article on 


PAINTING 


Representative of the scope and comprehen- 
siveness of the revisions and new articles in this 
new 1955 edition is the completely rewritten 
article on Painting. 


50 Pages 


Clearly, simply, and absorbingly these pages 
trace the development of Painting from prehis- 
toric times to the present. These fifty pages will 
be constantly referred to by teachers and stu- 
dents in the elementary and high school grades. 


67 Paintings in Full Color 

The article contains 67 paintings, faithfully 
reproduced in full, natural color; and 9 others 
in black and white. (This is an average of 1%4 
pictures to each page.) Among the famous 
artists whose finest works are reproduced are 
Renoir, Botticelli, Braque, Klee, Giotto, Van 
Eyck, Raphael, Da Vinci, Michelangelo, Titian, 
Veronese, Holbein, El Greco, Velasquez, Rubens, 
Rembrandt, Hals, Goya, Winslow Homer, 
Whistler, Picasso, Matisse, Dali, Orozco, etc. 


A Liberal Education in Art— 
from the Ancient Egyptians 
to the Ultramoderns 


These pages (and the 3-page Reference- 
Outline for the Study of Painting, which also 
locates other information and pictures on paint- 
ing and artists throughout the entire set) com- 
prise, with related articles, a liberal education 
in art. 

Sending the coupon printed on the opposite 
page will bring you a Free Booklet of sample 
pages ...so that you may see for yourself how 
much the new 1955 edition of Compton’s Pic- 
tured Encyclopedia will mean to you and to 
everyone in your classroom. 
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nemg—the Magnificent New 


1955 Edition of 
= COMPTON S ENCYCLOPEDIA 


T LAST —after a year of constant work by our large and per- 
manent editorial staff —the new 1955 edition of Compton’s 
Pictured Encyclopedia is ready for you, for your classroom, and 
for your school library! 
The first-in-quality leadership of America’s finest pictured ency- 
clopedia for young folks has again been firmly maintained; in fact, 
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Pictured 


It is not merely because Compton’s has again been brought fully 
up to date; every reference work has that obligation to its readers. 
Rather, it is because Compton’s unique “continuous building” pro- 
gram (not just “continuous revision’) has again added immeas- 
urably to its scholastic stature — with the addition of entirely new 
articles, new pictures, completely rewritten text pages, new maps, 


it has been established more conclusively than ever. 


You, as a teacher, are already familiar with the superiorities of 


Compton’s - 


for young folks of all ages, from preschool through high 


school. Yet, even compared with the excellence of the 1954 edition, 
the new features of the 1955 edition put Compton’s still another 
step ahead in its outstanding service to America’s teachers and 


young people. 





As Compared with 
the 1954 Edition Alone... 


Listed below are some of the additions 
and revisions made in the 1955 edition. 


475,000 Words of 
Newly Written Text 


This is the equivalent of more than 
five average-size novels! Among the 
many totally new added articles are 
those on Calculus, Guided Missiles, 
Juvéhile Organizations, Matter, Or- 
ganic Chemistry, Plutonium, Social 
Studies, Space Travel, etc. 


1,157 New Pictures 


Many of these are in full color; 43 
of them are new maps. All are brand- 
new; all are the famous Compton “pic- 
tures that teach.” 


1,876 Text Pages Revised 


These include pages in extensively 
revised and greatly expanded articles 
on such subjects as Air, Automobile, 
Churchill, Communication, History 
Charts and Outlines, Jet Propulsion, 
Power, United Nations, World History, 


1,017 Fact-Index Pages Revised 


This unique feature of Compton’s 
(so useful in schoolwork) not only lo- 
cates, with push-button speed, all mate- 
rial— including pictures—in the main 
text but also supplements it with 37,307 


quick-reference fact entries about peo- 
ple, places, things. In this new 1955 
edition all these entries have been 
brought up to date, and 24 pages have 
been added. 


574 Articles Revised 


These include the latest develop- 
ments in such subjects as Calculating 
Machines, Energy, Physics, Rockets, 
Atoms, Aviation, Belgian Congo, Pak- 
istan, International Trade, Political 
Science, Social Security, etc. 


charts, and diagrams. 


The facts about the new 1955 edition given on this and on the 
opposite page (concerning the new article on Painting alone) give 
you but an inkling of how much Compton’s can now mean to you 
and to your students. If you would like a Free Booklet of sample 


pages, 











First in Quality 
AMERICA’S FINEST ¢/2c¢ted/, ENCYCLOPEDIA 
FOR YOUNG PEOPLE OF ALL AGES 
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“hE. COMPTON & COMPANY 


we suggest that you mail the coupon below at once. 








Dept. I-5, Compton Building 
Chicago 10, Illinois 


Gentlemen: 

Please send me a Free Booklet of sample pages of the new 1955 edition 
of Compton’s Pictured Encyclopedia; also school and library prices and 
terms. 


Name 


Home Address 
Zone 


City sa No. State 


I am a teacher of the grade in the School 


in (town or city and state). 
Check here if you are interested in a pleasant and financially rewarding Summer 
Vacation Position — rendering a worthwhile educational service to children as a 


Compton Representative. (For additional infor nation as to these opportunities, see Page 9 
of this issue of The Instructor Magazine.) 
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TRAVEL 
PICTURE 
SECTION 


Canada 


“Magnificent” is the word for the views from the 
Cabot Trail, Cape Breton Island, Nova Scotia... . 
From the Prince of Wales Hotel, Waterton-Glacier 
Peace Por looks 


into 


International 
tlherta horder 


one 


Vontana 


across the 


Veu Brunswick 
pride in 
Vational 
a shore 


takes 
Fundy 
Park, with 
line on the 
of Fundy. 
Parks 
Restaurant at 
Falls, Ontar- 
delightful 


meal, 


its 


ie 


famous Bay 
The 


mission 


Com 


\ iagara 
oO, is a 


plac e fora 


Photos 


National 


Waterton Lakes 
Park, Great 
Ry Se. Paul 
others, Cana 


Trat 


Northern 
Minn a , 
dian Covernment The flavor of the West is in 
trail riders out 
Lodge, Courtenay, 


on } ancouver Island, 


Buree Ottawa setting from 
feau 


bia 


near 


this glimpse of 
Forbidden Pla- 
British Colum- 








THREE PAGES OF PICTURES 
OF 
SCENES IN THE U.S.A. 


This house, near Bardstown, Ky., in- 
spired Stephen Collins Foster to 
write “My Old Kentucky Home.” It 
belonged to his cousin, Judge Rowan. 


The Union Station at Kansas City, Mo., with a back- 
drop of skyscrapers ... Trail party from the Sout! 
Rim exploring the Grand Canyon. 
j i” "he vag" 
a. a eer 
¢ t Y 
FP ‘ 
¥ » Be 
Photos from: Kentucky AD as », 
Div. of Publicity; Tex \ 
as Highway Dept.; Min 
nesota Dept. of Busi 
ness Development; Mis 
sourt Resources Div. 
Massie; Santa Fe Ry 
(Grand Canyon). 


{ notable example 
of mission architec- 
ture—the San Jose 
Vission at San An 
tonio, Tex. .. 
in ore boat and 
dock, harbor of 
Duluth, Minn. 











Virginia City, Mont., 

a living museum of 

gold-rush days ...41In 

West Virginia's lovely 

Babcock State Park. 
Lakes and seashore await the 
Maine visitor. This typical va- 
cation scene is at Canton, 





{ potter shows how it’s done, at : 
the Craftsman’s Fair, Asheville, N.C. Colorful boats invite a saul Coro- . 
nado Island, near San Diego, Calif. > 
The Oregon Caves—a spec- 
tacular national monument 
—are toured with guides. 


Mount Rushmore National Me- 
morial, outstanding South Da- 
kota attraction . . . The State 
Capitol of Tennessee on a com- 
manding height in Nashville 


Photos from Montana 
Highway Commn.; Maine 
Development Commn.; 
Santa Fe Ry. (Corona 
de}; Oregon Highway 
Comma.:; North Carolina 
News Burean; Tennessec 
Dont. eof Conservation; 
Burlington Route Bell 
(Mount Rushmore) 
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Mackinac Island, Mich., situated in the Straits be- 
tween Lake Huron and Lake Michigan, provides recre- 
ation in a historic setting. Old Fort Holmes is shown. . . : 
Guest bedroom in the restored Gover- 
nor’s Palace, Williamsburg, Va. 
4 dramatic view of Mount St. Helens, 
Wash., as seen from Spirit Lake. 


Ship Rock and Balanced Rock 
are in the Garden of the Gods, 
Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Photos from Ceorgian Bay Line 
Mackinac); Virginia Dept. of Con 
servation & Development and Colonial 
@ ihiamsburg—Mays; Santa Fe Ry 
(Garden of the Gods); Washington 
State Advertising Comman.; Florida 
News Bureau NYSPix—Commerce ; 

Union Pacific R.R. (Zion Park). 
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Cadets parading at the U.S. Military Acad- 
im emy, West Point, N.Y. . . . Mormon-named 
Mount Moroni, in Zion National Park, Utah. 


There is no more beautiful 
campanile anywhere than the 
Bok Singing Tower, amid its 
gardens at Lake Wales, Fla. 
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Heads are in the wa-ter, Tails are in the air. 











NUMBERS 


Mlustratio 
Denison Manufacturing Co., makers 


ms supplied by Cushman & 


of Flo-master Felt Tip Pens 


the FELT-TIPPED PEN, 
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i A Bituminous Coal Mine 
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A “CONSUMER REPORT” 
TO OUR READERS 








a versatile classroom aid 


Te ACHERS are finding the felt-tipped pen to be such a useful tool that it 


is becoming regulation equipment in many schools, 


’ these felt-tipped pens are ideal. 


who wants to “work big and fast, 


For the teacher 


They 


make free flowing lines that dry instantly and are permanent and at least two 
companies are producing gay colored inks in a variety of colors that are 


smudgeproof and waterproof, 


The pens come with a variety of nibs for lines of different thicknesses. 
Unusual effects can be gotten by varying the felt points. 
Common uses for the pens include marking papers and making flash cards, 


posters, and charts. 


We suggest that you investigate the possibilities of a 


felt-tipped pen if you do not already have one in use. 


Special Uses Reported by Teachers: 
Marking athletic equipment for easy 
identification. 

Decorating ceramics before they are 
glazed and fired. 

Making easy-to-read labels for cup- 
boards and bookshelves. 

Decorating plastic and celluloid for 
handicraft projects. 

Printing “‘on the spot flash cards” to 
teach new words as they arise. 
Marking kindergarteners’ rubbers and 
boots, 

Preparing transparencies for use in a 
projector. 

Textile printing on a variety of fab- 
rics, 

Applying stencils to costumes or im- 
printing school initials on uniforms. 





Decorating windows for the various 
holidays. 


Making maps and diagrams. 


Placing designs on linoleum blocks 
for cutting. 


Working on cork mats or other po- 
rous surfaces, 


Printing names on diplomas and cer- 
tificates. 


Designing silk-screen reproductions. 
Printing lettering to produce a three- 
dimensional effect. 

Decorating Easter eggs to use in an 
egg-hunting contest. 

Constructing a large thermometer for 
class use. 

Making individual clocks for time- 
telling experiences. 

Sketching on metals for etchings. 









JEAN M. KOEHLER 


Auditorium Teacher, Grades |-8, 
Pulaski School, Detroit, Michigan 


(CHARACTERS 


CLEAN-UP ELF CLEANSER 

BROOM WASHING MACHINE 
DUSTPAN MOP 

DISHPAN ScAP (powder) 


DETERGENT WATER (pail) 
WATER (teakettle) MRS. BROWN 


DISHCLOTH MR, BROWN 

WINDOW BRUSH RUTH 

WATER (basin) JACK 
SETTING 


4 modern kitchen with stove, refrig- 
erator, sink unit, cupboards, table, and 
chairs. (The children can have fun 
making these from large cartons. They 
ean paint them white with the kind of 
waterpaint that is used for walls, and 
paint handles, coils, and other distin- 
guishing features with black paint.) 
The whole stage appears untidy with a 
soiled tablecloth and dishes in disor- 
derly array on the table, cluttered 
shelves in the cupboards whose doors 
are open, papers scattered on the floor. 
There is a window framed by bedrag- 
gled curtains. 


COSTUMES 


If the children really want to have 
costumes they can paint pictures of the 
kitchen equipment on dry-cleaning bags 
and wear the bags, cutting holes for 
head and arms. They could letter the 
names on the backs of the bags. But 
the play can be done with each actor 
carrying the actual household tool 
which he represents. 

Clean-Up Elf might have a pointed 
cap and pointed shoes like an elf but 
be dressed completely in white. 

The “real people” wear everyday 
clothes, 





(As the curtain opens, Clean-Up 
Elf has just entered the Brown 
kitchen. ) 

CLEAN-UP ELF—What an untidy 
room! (He looks at the sink.) The 
dishes haven’t been washed. (He 
looks at the table.) The tablecloth 
is soiled. (He opens the cupboard 
doors.) The cupboard is in terrible 
condition. This will never do. The 
floor needs to be swept. I must do 
something about it. But what can 
I do? I can’t talk to these people, 
because I am an elf and they 
wouldn’t be able to hear me. Oh! 
I know what! [I'll call my helpers. 
(He calls.) Broom! 


“Very young children, as well as older ones, 
can be creative in dramatizing. . .” 


Clean-Up Elf’s Visit 


BROOM (enters)—Here I am, as 
good as new. 

CLEAN-UP ELF—How do you keep 
so new-looking? Haven’t you been 
in this house for a long time? 

BROOM—Why, yes, I have, but 
you see I haven’t been used very 
much. Most of my time is spent 
right in that closet. (He points to 
broom closet or off stage.) It gets 
mighty lonesome. 

CLEAN-UP ELF—Well, here is your 
chance. Go get Dustpan to help 
you clean up this dirty floor. 

BRooM—I’ll see if I can find him. 

Exits.) 

CLEAN-UP ELF—Now what’s next? 
Oh, yes. (Calls.) Dishpan! 

DISHPAN (off stage)—Did some- 
one call me? (Enters.) Oh, it’s 
you, Clean-Up Elf. 

CLEAN-UP ELF—Dishpan, will you 
clean up those dishes? We are try- 
ing to make this kitchen look nice. 

pisHpAN—I’d like nothing bet- 
ter. Give me a minute to get my 
friends—Detergent, Water, and 
Dishcloth. We'll get those dishes 
clean in a twinkling. We'll leave 
the sink spotless. (£xitts.) 

(Broom and Dustpan enter and 
work—to music if desired.) 

CLEAN-UP ELF (walks to window 
and looks out)—Why, I can’t see 
out of this window! It is very 
grimy. I guess I'll have to clean it. 

WINDOW BRUSH (enters with 
Water and Cleanser)—Oh, no, you 
don’t, Mr. Clean-Up Elf. That is 
our job. We love to make windows 
shine. But first I shall have to take 
down these dusty curtains. 

CLEAN-UP ELF—Put them on a 
newspaper and I'll call Washing 
Machine. He'll take care of them. 
(Calls.) Washing Machine! 

(Window Brush and his helpers 
set to work.) 

(Dishpan re-enters with Water, 
Detergent, and Dishcloth. They 
set to work.) 

WASHING MACHINE (comes in)— 
Have you some work for me? 
(Looks around.) Tl do the cur- 
tains and that soiled table cover 
and all those dirty dish towels too. 
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When I bring them back they'll be 
as white as snow. (Carries laun- 
dry off.) 

BRooM—Well, Dustpan and I 
are finished. (They exit.) 

CLEAN-UP ELF—The floor looks 
better but it needs Helper Mop. 
Calls him, and Mop comes out.) 
I've called to ask you to help me. 
What could you do to clean up 
this kitchen floor? 

mMop—First I would wash up 
those muddy tracks at the door. 
Then I would clean up that grease 
in front of the stove. I wouldn't 
forget all that sticky food under 
the table either. Finally I would 
wash the whole floor. 

CLEAN-UP ELF—That floor will 
certainly shine when you've fin- 
ished. Now get your helpers—Wa- 
ter and Soap—and get busy. 

(Mop exits.) 

WINDOW BRUSH—We have fin- 
ished our job. We polished the 
murror too. 

CLEAN-UP ELF—Thank you all. 

Window Brush and Helpers 
exit.) 

Mop enters with Water and 
Soap. They start to work.) 

WASHING MACHINE (enters with 
clean curtains, tablecloth, and tow- 
els)—I’ll just put these clean things 
where they belong. (Hangs cur- 
tains, places tablecloth, puts clean 
towels near sink. Exits.) 

pIsHPAN—Our work is done. The 
sink and stove are shining. 

CLEAN-UP ELF—How about the 
refrigerator? 

DISHPAN—That isn’t strictly my 
job. My cousin Cleaning Pan is 
needed for that job. But my help- 
ers, Soap and Water, will work 
with him. 

CLEAN-UP ELF—Thank you. 

DISHPAN—You are welcome. 
Exits with Helpers.) 

mop—How does the floor look? 

CLEAN-UP ELF—Justfine. (Sound 
off stage.) Oh, someone is coming. 
We mustn’t be seen! 

(Mop and Helpers exit. Clean- 
Up Elf hides behind some kitchen 


equipment.) (Continued on page 72) 
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How to Go 
About It 


GLENELLE McBEATH 


Teacher, Second Grade, Park View School, 
Pueblo, Colorado 


HE public is speech-conscious 
T today because of the impact of 
radio and television. The average 
American is taking increased inter- 
est in organizations and politics 
At some time in his career he will 
want to express his opinions 

It is 
personally satisfying, to command 
the audience by 
skillfully expressed thoughts. Any 
school project that helps children 
to use our language more effective- 
ly earns its place on the schedule 
Choral reading is a direct route to 
improved language usage 


a heady experience, and 


attention of an 


Cheice of Materials 


Chere should be variety to satis- 
fy the tastes of all the members of 
the choral group, for these individ- 
uals do not have the same taste in 
poetry—or in pie. 

Selections should be interesting, 
and within the comprehension of 
the group. Marked rhythm and 
repetition appeal to most children, 
and are wise choices, especially at 
the beginning of choral work. Ask 
yourself: What will be gained by 
the use of the selected material? 
Will most pupils profit by this 
experience? Will the outcome jus- 
tify the time expended? 

Bear in mind that not all choral 
selections are used for 
purposes, or for public perform- 
solely for 


serious 


ances. Some are used 
pleasure, and accomplish a purpose 
by increasing the skill and enjoy- 
ment of the group, and by promot- 


ing a feeling of unity. 
Introduction 


If the pupils are being intro- 
duced to choral reading for the 
first tifme, the leader should create 
and hold a relaxed atmosphere. 
Read selections aloud from time to 
time until pupils begin te show a 
liking for the swing and rhythm of 
poetry. It take time to de- 
velop this interest and liking. Don’t 
be discouraged with the initial at- 
tempts, and do not overdo the 
reading in your enthusiasm. Read 
selections appropriate to the day 
and time. Don’t hurry. Take time 
to dbserve, and listen to group re- 


may 
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They 


velop a feeling for the images ex- 


actions. will gradually de- 
pressed in words. They may show 
this feeling in body movements, o1 
may join in on passages with repe- 
tition. After some practice of this 
kind, choral reading follows more 


naturally. 


Teacher Preparation 


Before she begins to train het 
group, the leader 
1. Choose a suitabk 
2. Know the 
stand each shade of meaning. 
3. Read the 
skillfully 
and rhythm. 

+. Know the parts to give to solo 


should: 
selection 
under- 


poem well; 


poem successfully, 


interpret words, mood 


vo cs 

5. Decide 

tempo will be increased 
This 

off by giving the group a feeling of 

They 


sense that you know what you are 


where the pitch and 


advance preparation pays 


confidence in the leader. 


doing. Too many changes in pro- 


cedure directions confuse a 


After a 
together for 


and 


choral group. group has 


worked some time, 
they will be able to help plan the 


interpretation of some selections 


Steps in Fermal Presentation 


Che leader reads the prepared 
selection aloud, setting the stand- 
ard for good diction, expression, 
and interpretation 

The 
next, and is very important. Pupils 
will not present a selection with 
feeling if they do not understand 
it. Make this session a lively, quiz- 
type Bring out the 
shades of meaning of words and 
phrases, and your pupils will not 
give the reading later in sing-song 
tones which indicate they have no 
the images the 


discussion session comes 


discussion. 


understanding of 
poet had in mind. 

When the meaning is clear, take 
time for individuals to demon- 
strate or dramatize certain lines or 
that have special appeal. 
read aloud the entire se- 
lection while pupils mouth or 
whisper the words. If there is a 
refrain, pupils repeat it with the 
teac her. 


phrases 
Next 
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CHORAL 


The class and teacher new repeat 


the selection in unison, counting on fre- 
quent repetition of the whole to memo- 


rize. Be sure the memory work does not 
become a chore. While interest is high 
the children will learn rapidly. When 
interest lags, change to other work im- 
mediately. Keep in mind that choral 
work aims to give pleasure as well as 
accomplish speech improvement. The 
major goal will be reached sooner if 
the group enjoys the task. 

The time to give attention to the 
mechanics of choral reading is during 
the period when the selection is being 
committed to memory. Watch enunci- 
ation, breath control, volume, pitch, 
and tempo, at each practice period. Be 
alert for imperfections. They are diffi- 
cult to correct after they have been 
memorized incorrectly. 


Some leaders of young children like 
to direct attention to a rhythmic selec- 
tion by mechanical devices such as 
clapping, beating, or walking the 
rhythm. Any such device is good if it 
causes pupils to gain a better under- 
standing of the selection, and increases 
their enjoyment. 


Grouping 


When the group becomes more skill- 
ful, divide the choir according to pitch. 
This may be done in several ways. 

1. voices—high, medium, low 

2. girls boys 

3. girls (high and low group) 

boys (high and low group) 

Two or three groups work best for 
beginning choral work. You may pre- 
fer not to divide the group at all, but 
to have them stand close, and recite in 


“One Nation 


rhis choral reading may be adapted in many ways. 
choir divided into light, medium, and heavy voicee. 
There are nineteen solo parts, each quite short, but as few 


be sufficient. 


It is written for a 
Two divisions would 


as three soloists could be used. They would give the speeches alternately. 


Five or six voices would make an adequate choir. 


If a large group of 


children is used, the soloists might be grouped together and the choir 


grouped separately. 


The speeches can be simplified if necessary. Of 


course, a more creative use of the material would be to have the children 
compose their own speeches to explain the meaning of the Pledge. 


cHoir—I pledge allegiance to the 
flag 
LIGHT voices—Oftf 
States of America 
HEAVY voices--And to the repub- 
lic for which it stands, 
cHorR—One 
indivisible, 
MEDIUM VOICES 


the United 


nation under God, 
With liberty and 
justice for all. 

soLo 1—Those are the words to 
our Pledge of Allegiance. 

soLo 2—The original pledge was 
published in The Youth’s Compan- 
tion away back in 1892. Francis 
Bellamy is given credit for writing it. 
Millions of school chil- 
recited the 


soLo 3 
dren have learned and 
pledge since that time. 

cuomr—“I pledge allegiance.” 
4—A pledge is a solemn 
promise. To “pledge allegiance” is 
to promise to be faithful in thought 
and word and deed. 

More than one hundred 
fifty million people owe allegiance to 
our flag. They are people of nearly 
every race in the world, but all are 
united in loyalty and devotion to the 
United States of America. 
cnHomr—“To the flag.” 

LIGHT vorces—The flag is the sym- 

bol of our freedom and our faith. It 


SOLO 


soLo 5 


was born in the troubled days of our 
War for Independence. 

soLo 6—When George Washington 
helped to design the flag for our na- 
tion, he said: 

soto 7—“We take the stars and 
blue union from heaven, the red 
from our mother country, separating 
it by white stripes, thus showing that 
we have separated from her, and the 
white stripes shall go down to pos- 
terity representing liberty.” 

LiGHtT vorces—The red 
courage. 

MEDIUM voices—White, purity. 

HEAVY voices—And blue, justice. 

soLo 8—Those thirteen stripes 
show the beginning of our nation. 
The flag of the United States was 
first flown over thirteen states along 
the Atlantic coast. 

soLo 9—These stripes in our flag 
will never be changed. 

soLco 10—In those white stars on 
the blue, you can see the magnifi- 
cent growth of this country. Star 
after star was added to the blue as 
the pioneers moved westward. Each 
new star meant another state. 

cHom—“Of the United States of 
America.” 

soo 11—The original pledge con- 
tained the words, “to my flag.” Some 


means 








unison. Experiment, and use the group- 
ing that seems best for your pupils. Re- 
member, no one can write rules for 
your group because there is no other 
group in the world just like it! 


Sele Parts 


All members should experience the 
satisfaction of doing a solo part now 
and then. The choir and solo voices 
soon learn the importance of team- 
work. One part must hinge on the oth- 
er for smoothness. The solo voice be- 
gins just as the choir finishes. Solo 
voices are often used for questions and 
answers. 


Group Voices 


Group voices are used for emphasis, 
for repetition, to create moods and at- 
mosphere, or (Continued on page 63) 


READING 






What We Used — 


HEN planning for a choral- 
W reading program, or for teach- 
ing the oral reading of any poetry 
or prose, I always have speech im- 
provement in mind, not only for 
the ones who have speech defects, 
but for all the children. Enuncia- 
tion and tone quality are special- 
ly important and both improve 
naturally and easily if the selections 
create interest and if the children 
respond with enthusiasm. 

At first, I read the selections, 
usually poetry, and the children say 
the refrain, or chorus, if there is 
one. Then, as the material becomes 


Under God” 


ANNELLA ALEXANDER 


Teacher, Eighth Grade, Jackson 
School, Omaha, Nebraska 


| foreign-born men and women were 
, studying to become citziens, and they 


were learning to say the pledge of 


| allegiance. They were still citizens 





aaa 





of a foreign country. So when they 
said “my flag” it was hard for them 
to think of the flag of the U.S.A.; 
therefore, on June 14, 1923, the first 
National Flag Conference changed 
the wording of the pledge to “the 
flag of the United States.” That 
same group added the words “of 
America” the next year. 

MEDIUM voices—The United 
States of America is a land of free- 
dom and equality. 

cHor—“And to the republic for 
which it stands,” 

soLo 12—Today our flag waves 
majestically over forty-eight states, 
and many islands in the Atlantic 
and the Pacific. 

soLo 13—Wherever Old Glory 
flies in any part of the world, it 
brings faith and pride in the ac- 
complishments of free men. 

cHor—“One nation under God,” 

soco 14—The American Legion 
recently adopted a “Back to God” 
program. A short time afterwards, 
Congressman Louis C. Rabaut of 
Michigan received a letter suggest- 
ing that the words, “under God,” be 
included in the Pledge of Allegiance 
to the Flag. He was reminded of the 
last sentence of the Gettysburg Ad- 
dress when Abraham Lincoln said, 
“« _. that this nation, under God, 





shall have a new birth of free- 
Sa 

soLo 15—So Congressman Rabaut 
wrote a bill which was introduced in 
Congress, and on Flag Day, 1954, 
President Eisenhower signed that 
bill into law. Now the words, “un- 
der God” are legally a part of our 
pledge of allegiance. 

cHomr—“Indivisible.” 

soLo 16—Indivisible means cannot 
be divided. This nation cannot be 
divided. 

soLo 17—Our states are united 
for all time. In union there is 
strength. 

cHor—“With liberty and justice 
for all.” 

soto 18—Our flag symbolizes 
American ideals and American his- 
tory. Every color and every star 
and stripe means liberty and justice 
for all mankind. People from all 
over the world may come to our 
country to enjoy liberty. This is the 
land of equal opportunity for “life, 
liberty, and the pursuit of happi- 
ness.” 

soLo 19—When we really know 
what the flag stands for, we are 
proud and happy to pledge our al- 
legiance. And now, while we are 
thinking about all these things, let 
us repeat the pledge to the flag. 
(Steps forward and speaks to audi- 
ence.) Will you join us in giving the 
Pledge of Allegiance? Please stand. 

CHOIR AND aAupIENCE—I pledge 
allegiance to the flag of the United 
States of America and to the repub- 
lic for which it stands, one nation 
under God, indivisible, with liberty 
and justice for all. 





for a 


Program 


ORA ESTHER DUFFUS 


Teacher, Grades 1 and 2, Woodrow Wilson School, 
Newton, lowa 


familiar, the children read various 
parts or just naturally and easily 
join in the reading of the whole. 
They soon feel the various types of 
rhythmical movement and beauty 
of the lines. 

I always try to avoid mere repe- 
tition of words in a monotonous 
tone of voice. The children need 
to visualize the poem. Motions 
help if they seem very natural. 

First, then, the poem must ap- 
peal to and awaken a response in 
each child. Next, the children must 
realize that we shall be telling 
something important to our audi- 
ence. We must speak clearly so 
that everyone will be able to un- 
derstand our words. 

Often I write on a large chart 
the poem we want to give chorally. 
We illustrate the poem. One illus- 
tration is placed at the top of the 
chart. 

Usually our choral reading cor- 
relates with various phases of our 
regular classroom work. Science 
poems help teach many interest- 
ing facts. Travel poems help a 
child to relive past experiences or 
visualize anticipated travel. 

Through choral reading, ap- 
preciation for good literature is 
established early in life. But, in 
addition, I notice that the speech, 
social ease, and freedom of every- 
one in the room improves notice- 
ably. Any group undertaking or 
project that sets up an objective 
in which the children are interest- 
ed and which they are eager to 
accomplish, contributes to their 
zest for living and working. Per- 
sonal initiative and self-confidence 
are stimulated. 

Following is the outline of a 
choral reading program which we 
presented at a P.T.A. meeting. We 
chose an announcer, who intro- 
duced the selections as follows: 
“Tonight we are going to read 
some poems for you. Our first 
poems give us practice in repeat- 
ing letter sounds,” 

The selections are numbered and 
the announcer’s explanation for 
each are included. 

1. We shall read the “Song of 
the Pop Corn.” Several of us will 
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read the lines, and all of us will 
say the chorus. 

2. Our second poem is “The 
Nursery Clock.” Eddie will read 
the lines. 

3. Randy will read the solo lines 
in “Snowflakes.” 

4. Bob will be the solo reader 
in “My Top and I.” 

Those four poems are in This 
Way to Better Speech, by Abney 
and Miniace (World Book Co., 
Yonkers-on-Hudson, N.Y.). 

5. Now we shall read “Sh,” by 
James S. Tippett. It is in Sung 
under the Silver Umbrella (Mac- 
millan). 

6. All of us traveled by car this 
summer, but some of us also had 
rides in airplanes, on buses, and 
on ferryboats. Now we shall read 
some travel poems. 

They are: “I Go A-Traveling, 
“Geography,” “The Green Bus,” 
“Traffic Policeman,” and “Ferry 
Boats.” 

These five travel poems are in 
I Go A-Traveling, by James S. 
Tippett (Harper & Brothers). 

7. Now Kathy and Jim will read 
“Ferry Me across the Water,” by 
Christina Rossetti. It is from her 
book Sing-Song (Macmillan). 

We concluded with a group of 
appropriate seasonal selections. 

EprroriaL Nore: The Expres- 
sion Company of Magnolia, Mass., 
specializes in books on the teaching 
of choral speaking and books of 
choral-speaking numbers. You may 
want to send for their catalogue. 

Row Peterson Co., 1911 Ridge 
Ave., Evanston, Illinois, puts out a 
series of books called Let’s-Read- 
Together Poems; and Noble and 
Noble Publishers, Inc., 67 Irving 
Place, New York 3, has a series 
entitled Choral Speaking Is Fun. 

As you become accustomed to 
looking for them, you will find 
poems suitable for choral reading 
in the books of poetry on your li- 
brary shelves and on the poetry 
page in Tue Instructor. For ex- 
ample, the following poems in this 
issue (page 28) are very appropri- 
ate for choral reading: “Through 
a Field of Clover,” “Mothers,” 
“The Visitors,” “Daily Prayer.” 


” 
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( MARACTERS 


NARRATOR MOTHER 

DAIRY PRODUCTS 
Cheese. 

VEGETABLES—- Carrots, Corn, 
Peas, Cabbage, String Beans, Onions, 
Squash. 

RAW VEGETABLES —Tomato, Lettuce, Cel- 
ery, Radish, Chinese Cabbage, Cu- 
cumber, Pepper. 

TOAST BUTTER 

MAMA FISH 

BABY FisHeS—Any number, 

BASEBALL pLavyers—Nine, with Joe. 


PAUL 


CEREAL 


NARRATOR— This is a story about 
a little boy named Paul. Paul had 
many friends. He had boy frends 
and storybook friends, and animal 
friends and grown-up friends, but 
he would not make friends with 
foods As our Paul 
and his mother are in Pau!’s room. 


Mother and Paul in 


story opens, 
(Picture: 

be droom. ) 
MOTHER 

have some milk? 


Paul, won’t you please 
You didn’t eat a 
bite for supper. 

pauL—I don’t want any milk and 
I didn’t want any supper either. 
Can’t I just stay up to watch 
“Dragnet”? 
MOTHER—You much 
You have school in the 
Try to go right to sleep. 
Good night, dear. Pleasant dreams! 

paut—G' night. (Drowsily.) I 
don’t want any milk, I don’t want 


know it’s 
too late. 
morning. 


any milk— 

(Picture ; Milk 

gs and facial features.) 

MILK (sings to the tune of “I’m 

a Little Teapot”) 

I’m a little milk bottle, 

Tall and white. 

Why did you 
night? 

If you drink me daily all year long, 

Your teeth and nails will be fine 


with arms and 


le 


turn me down to- 


and strong 
Come and meet my playmates 
Enter, will you please. 
Let me introduce you 
To Butter, Cream, and Cheese. 
Butter, Cream, 


rsonified. ) 


(ficture: and 
Cheese pe 

BUTTER (continuing, to the tune 
of “I’m a Little Teapot”) 

I'm a pat of butter and I must 
boast; 

Melt me on vegetables, spread me 
on toast. 
CREAM 

Cream is good on puddings; that 


same tune) 


you can’t deny. 

But you'll never know if you don’t 
try. 
CHEESE 

Have you tasted, cheese on crack- 


same ) 


ers yet? 

You’re in for a big surprise, I'll 
bet. 

DAIRY PRODUCTS (together) 

We're the dairy products; treat us 
right. 

Please don’t turn us down tomor- 
row night. 

(Re peat twice softly: fade out.) 
(Picture: Paul sitting up in bed.) 
(Picture: - Vegetables 

over Paul in bed.) 


hovering 
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Milk, Butter, Cream. 


Spinach, 


THE INSTRUCTOR, 


PAUL 
In 
OOD LAND 


MARILYN BORNSTEIN and GLORIA COLE 


The authors tried a novel technique in 


dramatizing this nutrition play. 


They made 


color slides of children posed for each scene 


and tape recorded speeches and songs. 


There are many other possibilities. 


You 


ean give a completely live performance with 


costumed choruses. 


You could have the 


children draw pictures to represent the var- 


ious scenes and show them by means of the 


opaque projector or on a homemade “mov- 


ie” device. 


The verses may be sung by in- 


dividuals, small groups, or the whole class, 


or they may be spoken instead. 
Of course this will make a good puppet 


play. 


The 
Mother could be taken by 


Narrator, Paul, and 
real children; 


parts of 


Dairy Products, Toast, Butter, and Cereal 
could be hand puppets; all the Vegetables 
could be stick puppets (several attached to 


one stick); 


Mama Fish and Baby Fishes 


could be just pictures on a marine back- 
ground; the Baseball Players could be pre- 
sented as a group, pictorially. 


VEGETABLES— 
Don’t chase us away; 
We're your 

know? 
We are all the vegetables 
That make you grow! 

Picture: 


ing position.) 


friends, don’t 


Vegetables in march- 


VEGETABLES (singing to the tune 

of “Soldier Boy’) 

Skipping the vegetables so good for 
you? 

See us marching—leafy, green, and 
yellow. 

Join the good health parade and 
you may come too. 

See the orange carrots waving their 
green banners, 

Marching behind them the kernels 
of corn, 


Squash, peas, and spinach and cab- 
rolling, 
While string beans and onions are 


bage come 


tooting the horns 
(Picture: Paul 
bed.) 


sitting up in 
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PAUL— 

I'll eat my cabbage, I'll eat my 
peas, 

Pll eat my spinach. 
sleep, pleeeeeez! 
(Picture: Raw Vegetables sur- 

rounding Paul’s bed.) 

RAW VEGETABLES (to the tune of 

“Playmates” ) 

Paulie, don’t you go back to sleep. 

Into your dreams we'll creep. 

See how you make us weep. 

Eat us in salads; we are a tasty 
treat. 

Chock full of vitamins, we can’t be 

beat. 
roMATO (tune of “Playmates” ) 

Oh, Tomato is my name, 

And I will not take the blame. 

If you won’t heed us 

And won't eat us, 

Good health can’t be your aim. 

My pal is Lettuce, 

He carries his head high. 

For feeling fit each day 

Give him a try. 


Now let me 


(Picture: Raw Vegetables in pa- 
rade formation.) 

RAW VEGETABLES (to the tune of 
“Notre Dame Marching Song”)— 
March, march to the salad bowl. 
Join with the ranks of the salad 

patrol. 

Pour on dressing if you choose. 

We're on the right side; you can’t 
lose. 

We give you vim and we give you 
pep. 

March with us and you'll keep in 
step 

With the clever crowds that say, 

“Three cheers for vegetables— 

Hip, hip, hooray! 

Hip, hip, hooray! 

Hip, hip, hooray!” 

(Picture: Paul sitting up in bed.) 

PAUL—Hip, hip, hooray! This is 
almost better than “Dragnet.” 

(Picture: Toast pointing to the 
wall.) 

Toast—This is the wall where 
Humpty Dumpty sat. My name is 
Toast. I’m energy. (“Dragnet” 
theme music.) 7:30 am. Butter 
and I called the King—found out 
that all the King’s Men were down 
at the wall. 7:40 a.m. Went down 
to the wall—found broken shell. 
Humpty Dumpty had had a great 
fall. Our job—who pushed him? 
(“Dragnet” theme music.) 7:45 
A.M. Went to kitchen. Spoke to 
Cereal. 

(Picture: Toast and Butter with 
Cereal in kitchen.) 

Toast—Cereal, did you know 
igg was going to be served for 
breakfast? 

CEREAL—Why, of course. Egg is 
always served for breakfast—fried 
or poached, boiled or scrambled— 

Toast—Were you jealous _be- 
cause Egg was going to be served 
for breakfast? 

CEREAL—Oh, no! I’m always 
served for breakfast too. Egg and 
Milk and Juice and I are always 
served for breakfast. 

Toast—Do you know of anyone 
who had reason to dislike Egg? 

CEREAL—Why are you asking all 
these questions? 

TOAST— Just want to get the facts, 
M’am. Just want to get the facts. 

CEREAL—I know somebody who 
might want to put Egg off the wall. 

ToAst—Yes, M’am. Who, M’am? 

CEREAL—Paul. Paul never liked 
Egg. He always pushed him aside at 
breakfast. Poor Humpty Dumpty! 

Toast—Where’s Paul, M’am? 

CEREAL—He’s probably in bed. 
He never gets up in time. He’s 
probably in bed. He always goes 
to school without his breakfast. 

Toast—Thank you, M’am. Let’s 
go, Butter. Looks like this case is 
getting unscrambled. 

(“Dragnet” theme music.) 

(Picture: Toast and Butter with 
Paul in his room.) 

Toast—8:00 a.m. Went to Paul’s 
room. Your name Paul? You been 
to the wall? (Continued on page 70) 











RICHARD, grade six, is making a music poster. He used a 
large piece of dark construction paper for background. He 
added a sheet of music drawn with black crayons on tan 
wrapping paper, and a violin and a bow cut from construc- 
tion paper. 

The boys admire Dick's art work, so now he asks their ad- 
vice. The boys do not work on the poster, they act as con- 
sultants. Committees for this purpose enrich the art program 
by using the ideas of all. 
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rt Committees 


Encourage 
Varied Abilities 


JESSIE TODD 


Instructor in Art, Laboratory School, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois 
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lrena Matis 





Teacher, Second Grade, Cannon School 


Danville, Illinois 


Seeing 
Additional 
Possibilities 


Second-Graders made attractive flat designs: 


But their teacher suggested going a step further - - - 


THE CHILDREN had just finished some crayon scribbles on 12” x 18” 
manila paper. They had pressed very hard with their crayons, and the 
designs were colorful and exciting. Some had put fish, figures, heads, 
flowers, and birds in their scribbles, while others had left theirs 
abstract. The finished scribbles were so unusual that | decided to go a 
step further and have them cut into the scribbles following the black 
lines. Several cuts were made so as to make it easier to turn and twist 
the paper. Pinking shears were used to add interest. Then the cut-up 
scribbles were ready to be turned and twisted into paper sculptures. 
The children became quite excited as they twisted their designs into 
rare creations. When finally they were satisfied, | stapled the cut pieces 
in place. We displayed them various ways. 
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~ ABSTRACT Kaleidoscope 
. DESIGNS 
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) PLACE four paper squares (4'2” x 42” is a convenient size) of con- 
gt trasting colors together and divide the area on the top one with a 
oS? curved line that goes from one side to the opposite one. Draw a straight 
>, 7 line across one corner, and cut through all four squares at one time, 
A following these lines. This will give you large, medium, and small pieces 
é of all four colors, which can be shifted around on a 9” square to make 
U { a central balanced design similar to those seen by turning the old 
t kaleidoscope. To make the assembling accurate, divide the large square 
. by lightly ruled center lines, vertical and horizontal. With these instruc- 
: tions, many variations can be made, by pasting the parts so that colors 


as well as areas balance. This is a method of showing children how to 
experiment with abstract design, where many trials may be made be- 
fore the design is selected. The given instructions and dimensions should 
be used only to explain the method. 
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For the Birds.... 


A BIRDBATH may be constructed by children with a 60- 
pound bag of cement from mail-order stores for a little less 
than a dollar. 


Use a washbasin for a mold. Set it on wrapping paper 
over a piece of cardboard. Draw a circle 1'2” outside the 


rim of the basin. This is the guide for the thickness of the 
cement. Thoroughly wet a piece of wrapping paper. Pat this 
over the basin as smoothly as possible. This makes the 
cement, when hardened, easier to remove. Mix about 50 
pounds of the cement with 3'/2 quarts of water. Now slowly 
add enough water to get a firm mix. Pat mix around the 
basin. Use a ruler to check the depth of 1/2” on the top 
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GRACE GANNON 


(to be the bottom when bath is right side up). Flatten this 
top so that when turned it will set evenly. You can make the 
bath a free art form, or as symmetrical and smooth as you 
wish. It could be decorated with shells or rocks. 

Make a cylinder of corrugated paper the height you want 
the birdbath to stand. If you make a tall one, reenforce 
with a piece of old pipe. Fill. Let cement dry slowly, dampen- 
ing occasionally. Cover with a damp cloth. When firm, set 
right side up and remove the paper. (If not firm, it will 
break.) Mix enough cement to hold stand and birdbath to- 
gether, and enough more to anchor it firmly in the ground. 
Dry. Fill with water and watch the birds enjoy it! 




















Mother’s Day Gifts 


COAT-HANGER MAIL FILE 


Lenna |. Sheets 


PULL hanger out to a diamond shape. Make first bend 
for front feet by bending both sides at once over the edge 
of a sturdy table, placing the hook on top, and forcing 
the rest down in the direction of the table leg. Turn 
hanger over; bend down at natural corners. Turn hanger 
over again, and bend down 2” from the last point. Use 
a pinch clothespin for the head; attach long paper ears 
to the clothespin. 

Braid a tail, ending with a tassel of yarn. Attach by 
winding with thread or fine wire above the last bend. 
First indentation holds letters (see drawing). 


DENIM OUTDOOR LUNCH MATS 


Lucia Mack Vollmar 


DENIM is a sturdy material that comes now in many interesting colors 
and stripes. It fringes easily across the width of the material, and holds 
its shape after washing, even when it is sewed together with yarn in 
large stitches. Cut place mats about 11” x 13”, with the length cross- 
wise of the material. Cut strip for the pockets in one piece, 13” long 
and 5'4” deep. Fringe both pieces on the long sides. Buttonhole-stitch 
the ends of the mat and the pocket strip together (the fringe is only 
on the horizontal edges). Use straight-stitch across bottom and to 
make the pocket dividers. 





AN ORIENTAL PLANT STAND 


Grace Gannon 


USE the thick wood from the end of an apple box, or buy 

new wood from the lumberyard. You will need lumber cut 

in these sizes: 1 piece 6” x 11”; 2 pieces 6” x %&”; and 

2 pieces 6” x 1”. With fine 1'2” nails nail the largest 

piece on top of the two smallest strips, placing them flush 

with each end. Turn upside down. Nail on the other two \ 

strips, with the widest part also across the ends and just f \ Zz 
above the thinner strips. The 1” edge runs parallel to the 

length of the base. Keep the sides even, and sand so that 


all sections look like one piece. Brush on varnish or paint, 
in wide strokes. Give two coats. 
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Hobby Club Mystery 
(Continued from page 31) 


“It is better to make simple things 
at first,” Uncle Ben explained. “Use 
very soit wood and a sharp knife with 
a good point. Draw an outline of 
what you want to make—a dog, maybe, 
or a hors Trim off the wood down 
to that line. Then smooth the edges 
and sides into shape.” 

“Where can we get the soft wood?” 
Jack wanted to know 

“A lumber dealer will help you find 


some. Meanwhile practice on a bar 
of soap. Save the chips for your 
mothers wash day ¥ 

Patty was next. “My hobby is 
weaving. See! This is a toy weaving 
frame. It’s small, but I make a lot of 


things on it. Here are some of them.” 


She held up a neatly made holder 
A baby’s bib came next, woven with 
heavy white cotton yarn. For a neck 


scarf she had pieced together soft, 
silky, woven squares 
“The nicest thing I ever made,” she 


told them, “was a blanket for my 
cousin’s baby. It was made of pink 
and white squares pieced together. 


Now it’s vour turn, Ellie.” 

“This,” Ellie carefully drew from a 
big envelope several sheets of heavy 
paper, “is my hobby.” 

On each sheet was fastened a pressed 
flower, together with a leaf. Beneath 
it she had printed the flower’s name 
and description 

‘IT press them,” she 
heavy book ot 
to be arranged very 
two sheets of tissue paper.” 

Then produced a 
notebook with unruled pages 

“T like to draw, vou know, 
them, “so I make a 
flower before I 


explained, “in a 
They have 
between 


catalogue 


carefully 


she good-sized 
. she told 
picture of 
It’s lots ot 


each 


press it 


fun, drawing an outline and then col- 
oring flowers and leaves as naturally 
as possible. Now, Violet, it’s your 
turn.” 

“I am interested in shells,” Violet 
“T collect every kind I can find, 
big and little. I find out what their 
there are hundreds of dif- 
ferent ones. Soon I’m going to learn 
to make shell jewelry.” 

“I’m another collector,” Jack got 
up to say. “I have stamps, milk bot- 
tle caps, match holders, and lots of 
others ] ve a lot of mineral spec imens, 
all sorted and labeled, and a few In- 
dian arrowheads, petrified wood, and 
such things. The only trouble is that 
I have no place to keep them. They 
rattle around in boxes.” 

“Now, Art,” Ellie announced as 
Jack sat down with a thud. 

“I promised,” Art declared, “to find 
a hobby if you'd let me join the club 
But there doesn’t—” 

“Art's a little bit—” Jack laughed 

“You needn't think I'm lazy,” Art 
retorted good-naturedly, “just becaus« 
I don't like to dig in the dirt for fos- 
sils. I like to do things with my head. 
not my hands.” 

“Why don’t you take up cryptology?” 
Uncle Ben suggested 
What's that?” 

* Uncle Ben ex 
Even 


said, 


names are 


“Cryptology 
“Secret 
plained “¢ 


writing 


ides puzzles and 


enigmas might be counted in 
“Like that crazy message on the 
package,” Patty put in. “I don’t be- 


lieve it’s foreign—just something writ- 
ten queerly.” 


ing. I’ve a book on it, Art, if you warit 
to take up cryptology as your hobby.” 

“That will suit me exactly,” Art 
asserted. “I'll be first to take charge 
of that package and I'll have those 
words decoded in no time.” 

“I’m going to copy them and work 
on them,” Patty announced. 

The others followed her example, 
discussing the queer words until they 
had them learned by heart. “Rugad 
het geapack fareycull.” Each member 
had a different pronunciation, 

“Divide the time between now and 
the next meeting,” Uncle Ben an- 
nounced. “Each in turn must care for 
the package. At your next meeting, if 
you have done your part we'll see what 
will happen.” 

So the package went from hand to 
hand during the week. One by one 
the club members figured out the 
words of the message. 

Then came the meeting day. The 
minute they were inside Uncle Ben’s 
place the surprises began. 

The table loaded with 
things to eat—sandwiches and cookies 
and lemonade. Uncle Ben wore a 
red necktie and his eyes twinkled. 

“It’s a real party,” Patty exclaimed. 

“We've managed to decode the mes- 
sage,’ Art told Uncle Ben. 

“Rugad het geapack fareycull,” 
Violet put in. “I sort of hate to change 
those lovely words into common, ev- 
eryday English.” 

“Straightening out the letters in 
each word,” Art stated, “it means 
Guard the package carefully.’ ” 

“Weren't we dumbbells!” Jack said. 

“Now,” Uncle Ben said after the 
business meeting was over, “we will 
open the package. But first I want to 


was gor vd 





“TI wanted to, terribly,” Patty con- 
fessed. “It seemed as though I’d burst 


if I didn’t. But I remembered that 
—you were trusting us. So I managed 
to wait for today.” 

“T guess we all felt the same way,” 
Ellie added, and they all agreed. 

“Good for you!” Uncle Ben smiled 
with satisfaction. “Now you may open 
it.” 

“Ellie is president. She must open 
it,” Violet said. 

The room was quiet as Ellie untied 
the string. The tissue paper that lined 
the box crackled loudly in the silence. 

“It’s a key!” Ellie held up a shin- 
ing big one. 

“That key,” Uncle Ben explained, 
“fits the door to this room. It means 
that I am sharing the room with the 
club for mectings or a quiet place to 
study or work on hobbies. The things 
you make or collect can be displayed 
on these shelves. Ellie’s drawings can 
be hung on the wall.” 

Such excitement that followed, with 
everyone talking at once, laying plans, 
thanking Uncle Ben. 

After things had quited down Patty 
had a sudden thought. “Why did you 
go about it this way, Uncle Ben, hav- 
ing each of us keep the box with the 
message?” 

“T did it,” Uncle Ben told them 
with satisfaction, “because I knew if 
you worked out the message that you 
were really interested. And that if you 
didn’t open the box you could be trust- 
ed with my things here—some of them 
are rather valuable.” 

“I’m glad we proved we can be 
trusted,” Ellie said softly. 

“What a day!” Violet exulted. 
“Come on, everybody. Let’s go and 


“Writing in code or cipher,” Uncle 
Ben informed them, “is used in many 
iffairs and big business trans 


A study of it is very interest- 


nationa 


actions 














Gray Line Association (1-55) 
10 N. La Salle Street, Chicago 2, Il. 


Please send me FREE Map and Sight-Seeing Guide 


to the following cities and resort areas: 


SEE AMERICA [| 


Sight-Seeing with 





know one thing. Did any of you take 
even a little peek, while it was with 
you, to see what was in it?” 


get our things.” 
“But, first,” Jack eyed the good 


things on the table, “let’s eat.” 
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NEXT TRIP YOU MAKE, LET GRAY LINE 
MAKE YOUR PLEASURE COMPLETE! 


Get a “box seat” for the continuous Show of Shows 
in America’s most exciting cities and resort centers, 
Gray Line experts make your sight-seeing their pro- 
fessional responsibility. Wherever, and whenever you 
go, you're assured the finest standards in comfort 
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VISUAL EDUCATION TOURS 


point out historical background of their city to 
your students. Check Gray Line for full details. 
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How to Go About It 


(Continued from page 55) 


quicken the timing. The goal for a 
choral group is to read, breathe, and 
phrase as one unit. No voice should 
stand out in the choir except a solo 
voice. 

GENERAL HINTS 

If the group shows a tendeney to 
give a sing-song recitation of some 
passage, check the meaning first, then 
vary the rhythm by a pause, followed 
by an increase in tempo. 

The teacher may or may not direct 
the choir in public. Much depends on 
the group, and on the length of the 
selection. 

The teacher may wish to experiment 
by adding musical background. If a 
musical background is used, choose 
music that fits the mood of the cho- 
ral selection, and keep the music in 
the background, except at the begin- 
ning or end of the selection, or at 
suitable intervals during the presen- 
tation. 

Some selections are more interest- 
ing if action is introduced by using a 
dancing or singing group on the stage 
for a brief time. Carefully consider 
the effect of using other groups, and 
be sure it improves the choral reading 
presentation. 

In some selections, interest may be 
added by a single effect such as the 
toll of a bell, a shrill whistle, the 
steady beat of a drum, or a single ob- 
ject spotlighted on a darkened stage. 

COSTUMING 

Costuming is of value because it 
adds to the unity of the group. Simple 
capes, crowns, collars, or paper hats 
give the feeling of oneness as effec- 
tively as do more elaborate costumes. 


IN CONCLUSION 


Materials for choral reading are all 
around you. The alert teacher will 
sense the dramatic in a prose selection, 
or adapt material from a_ textbook. 
After practice in choral work, some 
pupils offer good suggestions for se 
lecting and adapting material. 

You and your pupils will be drawn 
into a closer relationship by a choral 
reading experience. Begin today to 
explore this rewarding field 


Bright Feathers 


(Continued from page 29 


Little Antelope raced back to the 
village and to the lodge of the old 
warrior who had taught him so much 
The old warrior listened to his story. 

“You will make a good warrior,’ 
he said. “I will get you the feathers 
It is a great joy to my old years to 
know that one has learned from me so 
well.” 

Little Antelope rode back to the 
hunting party with a large leathet 
quiver full of colored feathers. Th« 
day was hot when he reached his 
father. 

White Eagie looked weary. “My 
son, our arrows have claimed nothing. 
The Great Spirit makes the antelope 
fleet of foot in order to bring out the 
best skill within us. We have all 
failed.” 

“I can help,” said Little Antelop: 
eagerly. 

“Then show the Great Spirit that 
you have skill, Little Antelope.” 

Little Antelope looked across the 
prairie and saw a large herd grazing 
on a hill. He knew that he must trick 
them into coming closer. They would 
always run at the sound of horses mov 
ing toward them. 

He pulled some of the feathers from 
the quiver. They were tied on a string 





| 


made from buffalo hide. He tied the 
string to an arrow and fitted the arrow 
to his bow. 

Zing! 

The arrow flew through the air and 
hit the ground without a sound about 
halfway between the hunting party 
and the herd. He shot another. He 
shot still another. 

The antelopes looked curiously at 
the brightly colored objects lying on 
the prairie. They moved slowly until 





they were quite close to the feathers. 
More and more of the light-skinned 
creatures came from the herd to look 
at the bright feathers. Their curiosity 
was their undoing. 

The trick of the colored feathers did 
work. The antelopes were so intent 
on finding out just what the colored 
objects were that they did not heed 
the arrows coming through the air. 
The Indians now had the meat which 
they needed for the winter. 











“You made use of all that had been 
taught you by Gray Cloud,’ White 
Eagle told his son. “I had forgotten 
the trick of the colored feathers, It 
has not been used in our tribe since 
my boyhood and I have never thought 
much about it. Gray Cloud has grown 
old but we can still learn things from 
him.” 

Little Antelope rode proudly beside 
his father in silence. He had proven 
himself a hunter. 
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LIQUID BALANCE .. 


The average human body “loses” 
about two and one-half quarts of water 
a day. Without proper addition of water — some from foods 
but most from beverages and other liquids — the body soon 
becomes fatigued. Soft drinks are a pleasant, tasteful means 
to replace a part of the body’s water requirements. Also, 
because they are carbonated, soft drinks pass through the 
stomach faster than plain water, making them available 
faster for use by the body. 


AN AID TO DIGESTION .. 


Carbonated soft drinks increase 
the flow of important gastric juices, 
thereby aiding digestion. In this way the fluid and energy 
values of soft drinks are quickly available. 





SOFT DRINKS . . THE LIQUID SNACK 


The average bottle of sparkling 
soft drinks contains about 100 calories 
«+ein the form of easily assimilated sugar. These calories 
are what your body uses as a fuel. A carbonated soft drink 
between meals is a sure way to get a quick “pick-up” without 
adding extra pounds, or interfering with normal appetite. 





American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages 


WASHINGTON 6, D. C. 


MORE FACTS ABOUT 
SOFT DRINKS AND NUTRITION 


Created primarily for wholesome refreshment 
... SPARKLING SOFT DRINKS also provide 





valuable nutritional supplements . . . 





FAST ENERGY FOR CHILDREN .. 


A healthy child is an active one. 
And it’s children who need the fast 
“pick-up” of a soft drink. The average child’s body can store 
up enough energy to last only three or four hours ... that’s 
why they just seem to “run down” in a hurry. Besides giving 
youngsters an energy-boost in a pleasant tasting form, spar- 
kling soft drinks also supply important fluids to replace 
water lost during play. 





SOFT DRINKS .. 
A MODERN AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


Soft drinks are bottled under the 


La Sees 


PIVOT) — Neca | 
Pod j.\ 

most rigid standards of purity and sanitation. 
The soft drink bottling plants throughout the country 

are a great example of the combination of modern chem- 


istry, bacteriology and engineering. The carbonated dfink 
industry leads the nation in up-to-date equipment, fast service. 











The American Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages is a 
non-profit association of manufacturers of bottled soft 
drinks, with members in every State. Its purposes 
...to improve production and distribution methods 
through education and research, and to promote bet- 
ter understanding of the industry and its products. 














The National Association of the Soft Drink Industry 
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CARING 
FOR 
PETS 


Centers of Interest 


A FAMOUS psychologist recently said that 
there is no better source of security for 
« child than a pet. The care and feeding of 
a pet helps build a sense of responsibility and 
co-operation in the child. ‘The dependence 
of the pet on the child tends to give him self- 
confidence. 

As a child becomes aware of his pet’s need 
for a balanced diet, plenty of water to drink, 
cleanliness, adequate rest, and fresh air, the 
importance of these necessities in his own life 
becomes evident. Caring for pets regularly 
helps children adopt an orderly routine in 
their daily lives. 

Pets should not be kept in the classroom 
unless doing so fills a need not satisfied in the 
daily living habits of most of the children. 
For example, city children coming from 
apartments or crowded areas where cats and 
dogs are taboo have a greater need for pets 
in the classroom than rural children who have 
access to animals every day. 

Cats and dogs do not make satisfactory 
school pets, but rabbits, hamsters, goldfish, 
and birds can be kept, providing some ar- 
rangement can be made for giving them at- 
tention over the week end. Noisy pets, such 
as parrots, or those likely to be smelly, such as 
guinea pigs, should not be kept at school. 

Before having a classroom pet, adequate 
facilities have to be built and there should be 
arrangements that will provide for the pet's 
needs but will avoid overhandling. 

High on the list of points for special em- 
phasis as the pet unit gets under way are safe- 
ty and humane features. Safety is important 
both for the child and for the animal. A 
child may heedlessly follow an animal into the 
street, or an accident may occur because a 
child is thoughtlessly too rough with an ani- 
mal that becomes frightened and retaliates. 
In stressing humane factors, emphasize that 
animals in cages are helpless to provide for 
their own needs and require regular attention. 

From a science standpoint, call attention to 
the special characteristics of different animals 
and how these are used. For example, a chick- 
en’s feet, which help it balance; the beak, 
which picks up food easily; the dog’s feet, 
which enable it to run swiftly; its teeth de- 
signed for tearing meat and grinding bones; 
the bill of a parrot, which can crack hard- 
shelled seeds; and the padded feet of the cat, 
which enable it to sneak up on its prey. 

Encourage reading and storytelling during 
this unit. Animal pictures are not hard to 
find for a scrapbook, and the children will 
want to paint and draw many of their own. 
Modeling activities should be emphasized. 

A visit to a farm or a zoo is a good out- 
come of a pet unit. This experience provides 
information and teaches children about ani- 
mals that they do not meet every day. 
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How Joey 
Got a New Pet 


‘I wish I had a dog,” Joey told his dad 
one day. 

“Would you like to take care of a dog the 
way Linda takes care of Brownie?” Dad 
asked. Linda was Joey’s neighbor. 

“Oh, yes!” said Joey. “It would be fun.” 

“Then I think we might see if we can get 
you a dog,” Daddy decided. 

On the next Saturday Joey and his father 
started out in the car. “We are going to a 
building where there are some dogs and 
other animals,” Dad told Joey. “You may 
help pick out a dog to take home.” 

“Will we have to pay a lot of money?” 

“No, we won't have to pay for the dog we 
get,” Daddy told Joey, “but we do have to 
promise to take good care of him.” 

“Why don’t we have to pay?” 

“Well,” Daddy said, “the place where we 
are going has dogs that are just waiting for 
good homes. Maybe a mother dog had a 
family of puppies. The people she belonged 
to couldn't keep all those puppies. They 
didn’t know any folks who wanted a dog. 
So they gave the puppies to the SPCA.” 

“What's that?” 

“Those letters stand for a big long name— 
Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Animals. You know cruel means unkind. 

“A long time ago some men and women 
started a club to keep people from being un- 
kind to animals. After a while this club, or 
society, took on more jobs. Now they could 
call themselves the Society for Being Kind 
to Animals, I guess. They are friends to ev- 
ery animal that needs help.” 

“If they help all kinds of animals, could I 
have a pony, Daddy?” 

Daddy laughed because Joey surprised 
him. “We do not have space enough at 
home to keep a pony,” he said. “Better set- 
tle for‘a dog, Joe, and not too big a one at 
that. Big dogs eat a lot of food.” 

“We can feed him what we don’t eat,” 
Joey said. He had been thinking about that. 

“He can have some of the same things we 
eat,” Daddy agreed, “but we will have to 
buy food for him, too.” 

“How will we know what to get?” 


“We'll ask,” replied Daddy as he turned 
the car into a driveway beside a big building. 

A man met them and talked with Joey’s 
dad. Then he brought three dogs for Joey 
to see. All were about the same size. One 
had long hair. Two had short. One had 
long ears. The others had little ears that 
stood up straight. One had brown spots. 

Joey liked them all, but one little dog 
liked Joey very much. He wagged his tail 
and barked short happy barks. He kissed 
Joey’s hand with his pink tongue. The other 
dogs went looking around the room. 

“I guess this is your pet, Son,” Daddy 
said, patting the small dog who was trying 
to get up in Joey’s arms. 

Joey named his dog Pal. After Daddy had 
talked to the man again, they were ready 
for home. 

The man gave Joey a little book. “This 
tells what to feed your dog and how to take 
care of him,” he explained. “Be sure you do 
a good job!” 

“I will!” Joey promised. 

And he did. He gave Pal the right food 
and plenty of water to drink. He brushed 
him. He kept his sleeping place clean. And, 
best of all, he and Pal had fun playing. 

Sometimes Joey and Pal played with 
Linda and Brownie. The two dogs were good 
friends. 

One day a car drove up and a man got 
out and came toward the children. Joey 
thought he knew him. 

Sure enough! It was the man from the 
SPCA. “I came to see how you and Pal 
are getting along,” he said. “Pal looks 
healthy and happy.” 

“I am taking good care of him,” Joey 
said. 

The man went to Joey’s house and talked 
to his mother. He waved good-by as he 
drove off in his car. 

That night when Daddy came home from 
work Mother told him about the man’s call. 

“Well, I guess Pal is all yours now,” 
Daddy said. “The SPCA makes sure the 
people who take animals from them are 
really kind.” 
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Pets | Want 


ALICE M. HERBERT 


Ihavea_ kit-ten and a dog. 





I have a tur-tle and a frog. But 





I want an el-e-phant andacow too, Agoatand aba-by kan-ga-roo. 
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VV hen observing Child Health Day, consider 
that a child's mental and emotional health need 
emphasis as well as his physical well being. Since 
singing is a natural emotional outlet, and since 
this is National Music Week, try placing some 
emphasis upon the happiness to be derived from 


group singing. 


lf you will turn your head a little to one side 
when teaching pitch, and look as though you 
were listening yourself, until time for the child 
to sing, you will get better results. Be careful 
not to look directly at a child while you are 
singing the tone which you want him to imitate. 


To help kindergarten children become familiar 
with descending sounds, try singing the words of 
“Humpty Dumpty” on a downward scale and 
indicate with your hand the downward inflection 
of the sound. Or sing “Up-up-up-up-up" on 
e-d-e-f-g, or Down-down-down-down-down,” on 
g-t-e-d-c, while going up the steps and down the 
slide with your hand. 


Kindergarten children will enjoy making a tiny 
“crocus plant” for Mother's Day. Collect enough 
empty spools to have one for each child. Wrap 
the spool with green crepe paper, flute edges, 
and tie with baby ribbon. For the flower,” cut 
petals from lavender or yellow crepe paper, 
and fasten them fo a toothpick with gummed 
tape. Cut two green leaves and wind in lower 
down on stick than the flower. Then place in the 
hole in the spool which serves as the ‘flowerpot.’ 


Older children might make from cleansing tissues 
a white carnation for Mother to wear. Cut three 
double tissues into strips 3” x 8”. Then pucker 
the strips through the center and twist one end 
of a pipe cleaner tightly about them fo keep 
them in place and to serve as the stem. To add 
a variegated effect, touch lightly with red finger- 
nail polish along the edges. Add a red and 
silver ribbon bow. 





Are you doing anything about building good 
public relations in your community? These 
suggestions have been tested and found 
helpful: giving an informative handbook to 
parents when their children enter kinder- 
garten; sending periodic letters to acquaint 
parents with policies, progress, or school 
needs. Many schools have aroused interest 
through newsletters which contain teacher- 
written articles on reading readiness, class- 
room activities, school lunch program, and 
so on. Then there are publications written 
by the pupils to bring news accomplishments 
of their own class home to their parents. 


Are you sure that your children understand 
all of the words they are trying to read? 
"Windmill," “blacksmith,” wad even “horse” 
and "porch" could be totally unfamiliar to 
some children. You can help to build a back- 
ground by anticipating the difficult words 
and providing where possible a firsthand ex- 
perience to overcome this. Next best is the 
use of visual aids. 


Are you looking for help on some special 
subject? Then consult the index in the Janu- 
ary and June issues of THE INSTRUCTOR. 
Reading it over may suggest some good 
ideas which hadn't occurred to you. 


Tiny gardens will stimulate interest in kin- 
dergarten and primary groups. Have your 
children bring egg cartons with empty egg 
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shells which have been washed out. Cut off 
the top of the carton and paint the lower 
half with tempera paint. Fill the egg shells 
with good soil, crushing the bottoms slightly 
for drainage. Place in the carton, and plant 
soaked flower seeds in the soil. Keep in a 
sunny window and water every day. 


Have you tried the record, Peter the Pusher, 
YPR 3405 (Young People's Records, 100 
Avenue of the Americas, New York 13) for 
teaching kindergarten children that to push 
does not show good manners? 





It is easier to be understanding and sympathetic 
if you'll work to get at why a youngster behaves 
as he does. Is he overtired? Does he have too 
much energy? Is it a physical lack, an upset 
home, a need to be loved, a need for approval? 


“Your understanding and sympathy will often 


make a child want to do what you want. 
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Are you acquainted with Elementary School 
Science Bulletin? It is published six times a 
year by the National Science Teachers’ Associ- 
ation at 1201 Sixteenth St., N.W., Washington 
6, D.C. If your school is interested in a school 
subscription at $5.00 a year, it will receive ten 
copies of each issue of the bulletin, as well as 
six copies of the Science Teacher and other 
interesting materials. Write to the Association 
for information about receiving single copies. 


An attractive and different indoor plant for 
your room may be grown from avocado seeds. 
Cover the seeds with water and let soak for 24 
hours. Then peel off the skin. Plant in well 
soaked peat moss with the pointed end up and 
the seed almost covered with moss. It will take 
several weeks for the seed fo sprout. Keep it 
damp and out of direct sunlight. North windows 
are suitable. 








lf you are a primary-grade teacher, try this 
class activity as a memory jogger. Have each 
child place his hands on a sheet of paper and 
draw around them. Leave one hand clean and 
write the word THIS underneath it. Smudge the 
other hand and write NOT THIS under it. 


Musical Lotto is a good music game for upper 
grades. Rule off on cards fifteen 1” squares in 
three rows. In the squares write sharps, flats, 
notes, rests, clefs, and so on. Arrange these in 
a different order on every card. ‘Aloo prepare 
five blank cardboard markers 1” square for each 
player. As the teacher calls the note or symbol 
aloud, each player covers same on his card. The 
first to get hve covered in a row, calls “Lotto,” 
and that child wins the game. 


——_@—__—_ 


If you have asked your pupils to write poetry 
and they appear to have difficulty in getting 
started, you might try these ideas. 1. You 


Ideas for teachers, old and 
new — substitutes too, by 


j 


Emily Spa 1GGUH War 


select a topic and write it on the blackboard. 
2. Have the class suggest picturesque words 
or phrases. 


To attain skill in estimating lengths, dis- 
tances, heights, weights, and quantities, have 
your pupils choose sides and compete for 
accuracy. Let them go to the blackboard and 
take turns in estimating their ideas of length. 
Answers can be checked with a yardstick. 
Then have them guess the weight of a book, 
the height of a classmate, and the number 
of beans in a jar. 


An art project that upper-graders will enjoy 
is painting on glass. Draw the design first 
and work out the colors on a piece of paper. 
Place this under the glass. The small details 
of the design should be put in first, then the 
larger areas, and the background goes in 
last. For materials, use a fine paintbrush and 
colored enamels. 


A very interesting science activity for both 
primary and elementary classes is to make 
a glass nest and mr | ants at work. The 
nest can be in a fruit jar, or a more elabo- 
rate one can be made of purchased. 


If you are searching for good poetry to use 
on Memorial Day, you will want to own a 
copy of Poems Children Enjoy, published by 
F. A. Owen Pub. Co. Under ‘Holidays 
through the Year" you will find poems which 
can be used at various grade levels. Tab- 
leaux, accompanied by choral speaking, 
make effective programs. 


— oe 


As children learn easily through games, here is 
one you might like for word drill. Draw a large 
circle on the blackboard and divide it into 
equal parts. Print a word on each part. With 
his eyes closed, a child moves a pointer around 
the circle saying, “Round and round | go, and 
where I'll stop, | don't know!"’ He then opens 
his eyes and says the word. If correct, he gets 
a point and has another turn; if not, he gets 
a zero and has fo sit down. 










In New York City, the American Society A big black poodle has been knocked un- Oxygen is being used to revive the 
for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals conscious by a car. The veterinarian ex- injured animal. An A.S.P.C.A. ambu- 
(the A.S.P.C.A.) has a two-way radio amines him while a sympathetic group lance may not use a siren, but other- 
ambulance. Here it is, answering a call. looks on. The dog has a broken front leg. wise it is like other ambulances. 


As soon as the ambulance 
arrives at the A.S.P.C.A. 
hospital, a special litter is 
used for carrying the dog. 
Since an injured animal is 
often snappish, this is a 
good idea; and the litter 
is safe and comfortable. 


— X— —_ ~ , D octor ! 
Doctor! 
ave my Pet! 


A.S.P.C.A. Emergency Ambulance 








The doctor sets the dog's leg and injects an anodyne to re- 
lieve the pain. Soon the dog feels much better. He sits up 
with a cheerful air, reassuring his worried master. 















Teachers’ 


e 


ARTICLES for this department should not exceed 300 words. We 
prefer them typed, double-spaced, each on a separate 8%” x 11” 
sheet. Put your name and address on each sheet and on every 
photograph or sample. Address: Teachers’ Help-One-Another Club, 
Tue Instructor, Dansville, N.Y. 

Articles cannot be acknowledged or returned. Items (except sea- 
sonal) not heard from in six months should be considered rejected. 

We will pay three dollars upon publication for each article used 
and an additional dollar for a photograph or a drawing. 

Keep your contributions coming! 


ne 


RHYTHM AND NUMBER 


EARCHING for a new technique 
S in teaching arithmetic I de- 
cided to combine rhythm and 
number. I took a tom-tom and 
said that we were going to play a 
game. First I tapped out two 
beats and asked who could tell 
“How many?” In the same man- 
ner I did one, three, and four. 
Then I called someone to me, 
and whispered in his ear the 
number of beats to tap out. This 
child called someone to answer; 
if answered correctly, that one 
could tap a rhythm that I speci- 
fied in his ear and he then chose 
a classmate to answer. 

Next, I demonstrated with a 
pupil. I tapped out a rhythm 
while the child stood and listened; 
then he was to show how many 
beats he heard by taking the same 
number of steps. Almost every- 
one could express himself correct- 
lv in this manner, though many 
had difficulty expressing this ver- 
bally. As we have an extremely 
restless group, the fact that this 
activity lasted sixteen minutes 
without anyone’s attention flag- 
ging indicates that the technique 
has merit. SHIRLEY MAE WOLK 


CLAY MAPS 


W HAT started out to be an as- 
signment in map work for 
a group of slow learners in one of 
my classes turned into a most en- 
joyable and educational experi- 
ence for the whole class. The aim 
of the project from the beginning 
was to outline a map of South 
America on tagboard with thinly 
rolled colored nonhardening clay. 
After the “snakes” of clay were 
rolled out, they were put on the 
map following the political 
boundaries and made permanent 
with mucilage. The children car- 
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nother 
Club 


ried the project even further by 
also adding the names of the 
countries, the important rivers, 
the mountains, and miniatures of 
the main products of the coun- 
tries. When they were finished, 
they were put in notebooks with 
wax paper. HAL PEARSON 


6-TA PASSPORT 


os examining a passport 
and discussing the reasons 
for, and the benefits from, such a 
document, our sixth-graders took 
great pride and pleasure in pre- 
paring passports of their own, pri- 
or to beginning a study of Europe. 

Green oak tag 742” x 6” and 
two inside sheets of white con- 
struction paper were stapled 
through the middle to form a 
booklet 3%” x 6”. The corners 
were rounded and a window 14” 
x “%” cut near the top to reveal 
the serial number. A design of a 
globe topped by a mortarboard 
hat was used in place of the seal 


of the United States. The title 
read: 6-TA Passport Sixth 
Grade Travel Abroad Inside 


the cover each pupil printed his 
name and address and that of the 
person to be notified in case of 
emergency. 

On the first white page ap- 
peared the serial number and the 
stamp of the school district. On 
page two was typed: “I, the 
undersigned, hereby request all 
whom it may concern to permit 
safely and freely to pass, and in 
case of need to give all lawful aid 
and protection to: a citizen 
of the United States.’ Pzneath 
was the school seal and the prin- 
cipal’s signature. 

Page three stated height, color 
of eyes and hair, place of birth, 
occupation (student), and the 
signature of the “traveler.” A 
2%” x 2%” photograph of the 


bearer was pasted on page four. 
The following pages contained 
the record of the journey. A li- 
brary date stamp indicated the 
day the traveler “entered Eng- 
land,” and so on. Our 6-TA Pass- 
ports constituted tangible souve- 
nirsof ourstudy. LOUISE B. HOFER 


AID THE CUSTODIAN 


1 gra one of the inexpensive 
linoleum art squares under 
each of the easels in your class- 
room. The paint drips, which are 
bound to spatter the floor, may 
easily be wiped up, and your 
room will be kept in the good 
graces of the custodian. 

Gum, apple cores, modeling 
clay, broken crayons, sandwich 
bags, and such collection of waste 
need not soil the wastebasket if 
you line the basket with a piece 
of aluminum foil. You will re- 
ceive the custodian’s blessing as 
well if you take this daily sanitary 
precaution. ROGER M. WOODBURY 


OUR FAVORITES 


E HAVE a bulletin board 
W that is always a center of 
interest for the children. It is 
called “Our Favorites.” Periodi- 
cally, we change the topic under 
discussion, so that at one time we 
feature our favorite radio and 
television programs, another our 
favorite books, another our favor- 
ite hobbies, or sports, or actors or 
actresses, or authors, or foods, or 
comedians, and so on. 

The children write _ briefly 
about their favorites in whatever 
category has been selected. If it 
is a television program, they give 
the time, the station, the stars, 
and the type of program. In two 
or three sentences, they tell why 
they like it better than other pro- 
grams. If it is a book, they give 
the title, author, type of book, 
and tell why it appeals to them. 

They must write neatly and 
correctly in order to have their 
recommendations posted, and so 
they learn to edit their work and 
try to improve their handwriting. 

Committees select the best re- 
ports on favorites and post them, 
constantly changing the material 
that appears. The exchange of 
ideas is very stimulating, and the 
children discuss one another's 
recommendations after they have 
tried them. RISA SCHWALBERG 


ART WITH PERFORATED PAPER 


Ei members of one of my 
sixth-grade classes became 
interested in working with perfo- 
rated paper when they correlated 
their art class with arithmetic. 
Each design was first worked out 
completely on graph paper. 
Most of the pupils made book- 
mark gifts, mounting the name 
card on ribbon. The greeting 
cards were bound with ribbon. 
The apron place cards were 
made for our Mother-Daughter 
Tea. The mounting is ruffling 
which was purchased at the local 


dime store for $.19 a yard, and 
twelve were made from one yard. 

The perforated paper can be 
obtained from The Local Sewing 
Club, 2054 Fulton St., Brooklyn 
33; $.35 a 9” x 12” sheet. 

After our project was complete, 
Ann said that her grandmother 
had a handmade perforated pa- 
per bookmark that was very old. 
When Ann brought it to school, 
the children were impressed by 
the amount of work on it. It 
had Psalm 147:1 and two flowers 
on it. LUCIA MACK VOLLMAR 
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A Unit on Foods 
to Promote Good Health 


ESTHER KOLBENSCHLAG 


Teacher, District No. 44, Yellow Medicine County, Minnesota 


Introducing the Unit 


A. Display pictures. 
1. The Seven Basic Foods. 
2. How food is obtained. 
3. A good breakfast, lunch, and 
dinner. 
B. Encourage home co-operation. 
1. Make a diet survey. (List the 
food a child eats for his three meals 
and between during a given period 
of time.) 
2. Ask parents to fill out ques- 
tionnaires. 
a) Usual hour of going to bed. 
b) Number of hours of sleep. 
c) Frequency of night movies. 
d) Time spent outdoors daily. 
é) Typical breakfasts. 
f) Does he drink coffee or tea? 
g) Vegetables he likes and eats. 
h) Amount of candy and other 
sweets eaten between meals. 
3. Interview parents for informa- 
tion on physical condition. 
C. Check health records on file at 
school. 
D. Show a film on foods and 
growth. 
E. Promote class discussion. 
1. What foods are grown in gar- 
dens, on farms. 
2. Where we get foods not raised 
in our locality. 
3. Which of the foods pictured on 
the bulletin board do we eat? 
F. Read a story about children be- 
ing helpful. 
1. Raising a garden. 
2. Cooking a meal. 
G. Sing songs and read poems 
about food. 
H. Go ona trip to a food store. 


Developing the Unit 


List problems and try to find an- 
swers in various ways. 

1. Where do we get our food? 

2. What foods does your fathe 
raise? 

3. What foods do we eat that are 
not raised here? 

4. What foods can we eat raw? 
5. Which have to be cooked? 

6. Who are the people who help us 
get our food? 

7. How are various foods prepared 
at home? 

8. How is food kept from spoiling? 
9. What kinds of foods do we need 
to eat in order to keep healthy? 
10. What foods should be eaten 
between meals if we are hungry? 
11. Why is it important to wash 
one’s hands before handling food? 





12. Why should we eat slowly? 
13. What are good table manners? 


Activities 


A. Activities to get information. 

1. Visit a grocery store to learn 
about the variety of foods for sale, 
and how fresh foods are displayed, 
kept clean, and stored. 

2. Visit a creamery, a meat market, 
a bakery. 

3. See movies or slides on food. 

4. Plan a demonstration based on 
foods in other lands and invite the 
mothers to see it. 

5. Ask a doctor or public-health 
nurse to talk to the group. 

6. Study posters and charts. (Old 
Mother Hubbard poster, General 
Mills, Minneapolis, Minn.; cutouts 
and charts from Purina Feeds and 
Foods, St. Louis, Mo.) 

7. Use books and pictures to find 
out where foods come from. 

8. Invite someone to tell about 
food in some foreign land. 

9. Visit a beautiful clean kitchen. 
B. Activities which provide oppor- 
tunities for expression. 

1. Make a class Food Book. 

2. Make individual cupboards to 
represent Old Mother Hubbard’s 
Cupboard. Draw and cut out pic- 
tures of the 7 basic foods to put 
on the shelves. 

3. Cook and serve a vegetable. 

4. Paint faces on hard-cooked egg- 
shells; eat the eggs. 

3. Make scrapbook of foods raised 
at home, or sent to our community 
from other states and countries. 

6. Decorate small boxes in which 
to store staples at home. 

7. Prepare cocoa and sandwiches. 
8. Make a mural to show how the 
farm family works to provide food 
for itself and others. 

9. Compose stories that relate to 
farm foods and animals. 

10. Give a puppet show illustrat- 
ing buying, selling, preparing, and 
serving food. 

11. Record heights and weights on 
a chart. Watch for gains. 

12. Make a recipe booklet. 

13. Make a mural of the trip to 
the store. 

14. Make pictures of foods or farm 
scenes and cut into jigsaw puzzles, 
15. Compile a food dictionary. 

16. Practice setting a table. 

17. Create original dramatizations 
involving the buying of food, pre- 
paring meals, having dinner guests, 
and so on. (Continued on page 88) 
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ENJOY AN “ARMCHAIR VISIT” NOW 


TO SCENIC /.} 
THROUGH THE ENTERTAINING PAGES OF THIS 















full-color 


booklet 


More than 
100 
pictures 


Handy 
pocket-size 


Pictured in this new booklet are the Blue Ridge and Great Smoky 
mountains of North Carolina (loftiest vacationland in Eastern 
America), the country’s only National Seashore Park, ocean and 
inland fishing, golf resorts, outdoor dramas, and other popular at- 
tractions. Write for a copy today! 


Wortn Carotiwa 
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: _ Please send the free “Variety Vacationiand” booklet 
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Paul in Food Land 


(Continued from page 56) 


pauL—Yes, I did it. I pushed 
Humpty Dumpty off the wall. I 
didn’t know he was my friend. I’m 
sorry 

roast—Yes, Sir. You're lucky, Sir. 
All the King’s horses and all the King’s 
Men could put Humpty Dumpty to- 
gether again. You see, he was hard 
howled! 

“Dragnet” theme music, followed 
by “Ebb-tide” theme music. 

(Picture: Fish in front of marine 
backdr »p 

MAMA FISH AND BABY FISH (sing to 

ne of “Three Little Fishes”)— 
\ mama fishie saw a fisherman’s hook 
‘ling down in the middle of a 
brook 


Swim,” said the mama fishie, 


Dan 


“Swim if you car 
And they swam and they swam right 
over the dam 
See.” said the mama fishie. “Learn 
from me. 
Whenever a fisherman’s hook you see 
Flap your fins as fast as you can 
And swim and swim right over the 
dam 
\ fish that’s caught is never the winner 
Cause he ends up as the fisherman’s 
dinner 
Children eat little fishes; 
They eat all they can 
So they'll grow big and strong like the 
fisherman.” 
Picture: Paul in bedroom.) 
PAUL (speaks 
Oh, the fish—it looks “delish,” 
And the vegetables are yummy 
To put into my tummy, 
But meat I will not eat. 
No, I will not eat my meat. 
Oh, the eggs, now I can see, 
Are so very good for me. 
Milk—I’ll try it in my diet. 
But meat I will not eat 
No, I will not eat any meat 
Fruit, I have been told, 
Will prevent my catching cold 
Bread—I’ll bite and will not fight 
But meat I will not eat. 
No, I will not eat my meat. 
Picture: Baseball Players in bed- 
room 
BASEBALL PLAYERS (Sing to the tune 
of “Long, Long Ago” 
List while we tell you of our tale of 
woe— 
Of Little Joe who wouldn't cat meat 
Tired al! the time and feeling so low 
Poor little Joe who wouldn't eat meat. 
Picture: Boys playing baseball.) 
Couldn’t play ball 
Ile was always too tired, 
Couldn’t be like all the boys he ad 
mired 
Just to be like other boys was all he 
desired 
Poor little Joe who wouldn’t eat meat! 
Picture: Joe in kitchen.) 
He was getting much thinner 
Till one night at dinner 
Poor little Joe tried some meat. 
Into his eyes came a look of surprise! 
‘Meat is delicious, now I realize.” 
Now Joe eats all the meat that his 
mother buys 
And they call Joe—Dimaggio 
Picture: Paul in kitchen.) 
NARRATOR 
[here was ease in Paulie’s manner as 
he stepped up to the plate. 
There was pride in Paulie’s bearing 
and a smile on Paulie’s face. 
Picture Foods gathered around 
Paul in kitchen.) 
His good friends gathered round to 
see if he would eat 
And started cheering loudly when he 
tasted of the meat. 
PAUI 
Hmmmm, this is tasty, 
But let’s not be hasty. 


Continued on page 76) 























Announcing 
THE Instructor’s Free 
TEACHER TRAVEL 









SERVICE 





HERE'S FREE 
TRAVEL 
INFORMATION 
for your 
VACATION TRIP 


(Use coupon below) 











Any reader wishing helpful information in 
planning any vacation trip may secure it, 
without obligation, by merely filling in and 
mailing the coupon below. 


Where will you Oravel Ohis Year ? 


Whether you hope to travel in this country or 
in some other—or even around the world!— 
our offer holds good. We are able to make 
it because... 


q Transportation lines, state and govern- 

ment tourist bureaus, chambers of com- 
merce, and other organizations interested in 
teachers as travelers have agreed to supply 


readers of The INSTRUCTOR with the informa- 
tion they need. 


Nou 


SEND COUPON 
AT RIGHT 
FOR TRAVEL 
INFORMATION 


(No obligation to you) 





ty 





The INSTRUCTOR — Travel Department Ins 
Dansville, N.Y. 


| am interested in a Vacation Trip to include the following places: 


Traveling by: 
Cj train [] plane [7] bus | ship | auto 
(Check one or more) 


Please Print 


Please have descriptive information sent to me without obligation. 





Name __..... ed ee 

(State whether Miss, Mrs., or Mr.) 
Street or R. D. 5 
SOU siatekuuien : biatiacees ..... Zone py EE hiceritieens 
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Cornelia’s White House 
Birthday 


(Continued from page 29) 


birthday.” He sat down at his table 
near the window, dipped his goose- 
quill pen into the inkwell, and began 
to write. 

Cornelia sat down in a straight- 
backed chair, her small feet against 
the rungs, her new gifts in her lap 
She had hoped that Grandpapa would 
forget his work today. But Mama was 
right. He was too busy to play with 
her, even on her birthday. 

She opened her drawing book. Here 
was another surprise! A note from 
Grandpapa! Cornelia couldn't read 
very fast but she bent over the note 
and read slowly to herself! 


“My dear Cornelia; 

As you are learning to write, I 
am giving you four lines which I 
learnt when I was but a little 
older than you, and I still re- 
member. They will be a good les- 
son to convince you of the im- 
portance of minding your stops 
in writing. 

I've seen the sea all in a blaze of 
fire 

I've seen a house 
moon and higher 

I’ve seen the sun at twelve o'clock 
at night 

I’ve seen the man who saw the 
wondrous sight. 

“TI allow you a day to find out 
by yourself how to read these 
lines, so as to make them true. 
If you can not do it in that time, 
you may call in assistance. 

“You have always my love. 


Th. Jefferson.” 


high as the 


Cornelia read the verse again. What 
could those lines mean? She had no 
idea at all. But what strange pictures 
they painted in her mind. As she read 
them, she began to see a sea blazing 
with fire. With quick strokes she be- 
gan to cover a sheet of her new draw- 
ing book with a sea and from it flames 
leaping up. Not till Grandpapa stood 
tall and straight before her, his big 
watch in his hand, did she remember 
again the task he had set her. 

“You draw very well, Cornelia. I 
think I should get you—But no! That 
will keep! It is breakfast time now.” 

Whatever had Grandpapa been go- 
ing to promise? Cornelia hid her dis- 
appointment as she gathered her pres- 
ents up under one arm, and put her 
right hand in the President's. Togeth- 
er they went down the great stairway 
of the White House, and into the fam- 
ily dining room. Cornelia curtsied to 
Mama and Papa, and sat down near 
the other children—Anne and Tom, 
Ellen and Virginia, and baby Mary. 

Cornelia wished she could tell ev- 
eryone about her presents right away 
But Mama had taught them all that 
polite children are seen and not heard 
when their elders are around. So she 
ate busily of ham and kippered her 
ring, cornmeal griddle cakes and bat- 
ter bread, while her thoughts roamed. 

Grandpapa had remembered her, 
even if he was too busy to read to her 
or help her. And what a treat it was 
to be with him on her birthday! Ever 
since she could remember he had been 
away in Washington all winter, while 
she had been home in Virginia. This 
year, for the first time, Grandpapa 
and Papa had persuaded Mama to 
bring all the family to Washington for 
the winter. 

What an exciting trip it had been! 
Never before had Cornelia traveled 
even half so far. In high coaches 
drawn by spirited horses she had 
journeyed with her family all the way 
from Monticello. It had taken three 
whole days, and each night they had 
stayed at plantation homes, 

At last breakfast was over. Then 
Grandpapa bowed to Mama and went 





to his office. Papa went to the Capitol 
where he was a Congressman. 

Cornelia was so busy all day that it 
was nearly bedtime before she could 
find time to read her verse again. In 
her own room, by candlelight, she bit 
her pencil as she studied the paper. 

“I’ve seen the sea all in a blaze of 
fire,” she read. 

The sea might look like a blaze of 
fire with the sun shining on it, she 
thought. But never could there be a 
house high as the moon. Oh, dear! 
Cornelia wished she had found time 
to study the verse earlier in the day. 
It had been such a happy birthday. 
except that she hadn’t seen Grandpapa 
since breakfast time. She had wanted 
to visit him again after supper, but 
Mama had told her that he was too 
busy with his guests. 

Just then she heard music right out- 
side her door. She ran and opened it, 
and there was Grandpapa, playing his 
fiddle. 

“Oh, Grandpapa!” Cornelia hugged 
him. “I am so glad you have come to 
see me. Will you help me with the 
verse?” 

“I wanted to say 
birthday, so I 


‘Good-night’ to 
excused 


you on your 
myself from my guests for a few 
minutes.” 

The President went to Cornelia’s 


candlestand and laid down his violin. 
“Now let's think a little about that 
verse. Can the sea really be a blaze 
of fire? Of house 
can. A house can’t be higher than the 
moon, but the sun is. Put your stops 
after ‘sea’ and ‘house’ and ‘sun.’ He 
paused a minute. “Now read the verse 
to me.” 
Cornelia read: 
“T’ve seen the sea. 
All in a blaze of fire I’ve seen a house. 
High as the moon and higher I’ve seen 
the sun. 


course not, but a 


At twelve o'clock at night I’ve seen 
the man 

Who saw this wondrous sight.” 
“Goodness!” cried Cornelia. “Isn't 


it easy when you know how?” 

“Things usually are,” replied the 
President, as he picked up his violin 
and started toward the door. “I must 
return to my guests now. I have asked 
a drawing master to come at ten to- 
morrow to start your drawing lessons.” 

“Oh, Grandpapa,” Cornelia ex- 
claimed. “That is the most wonder- 
ful surprise of all! Thank you!” 
Cornelia blew a kiss as the President 
closed the door. 


Cecily Squirrel’s Adventure 
(Continued from page 25) 


they see that you didn’t harm 
they will have to believe it!” 

By this time they were in the mid- 
dle of the lake near the island. Cecily 
turned her head to look back across 
the lake. “Oh, my goodness!” she 
cried. “There's Mother on the shore!” 

“Why, so it is,” said Old Grumble. 

Cecily Squirrel waved happily. Her 
mother clasped her hands in front of 
her and called out, but Cecily couldn't 
hear what she said, because the lake 
was so large. Then Mother Squirrel 
turned away and disappeared into the 
forest. 

“Well, isn’t that strange?” said 
Cecily. “I wonder why Mother didn’t 
stay to watch us.” Old Grumble and 
Cecily sailed on. 

Presently Old Grumble turned his 
head slowly to look at the shore again. 
Mother Squirrel had returned to the 
water's edge. A great many of her 
neighbors stood with her. 

“Look at the crowd, Cecily,’ 
Old Grumble. 

Cecily Squirrel looked toward the 
shore. Mother Squirrel was waving 


(Continued on page 80) 
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Canadian Pacific presents the newest 
way to Banff and Lake Louise— 


The Canadian 


Canada’s first and only Scenic Dome 
streamliner—now in fast daily service 
between Montreal and Vancouver, and 
Toronto and Vancouver—by daylight 
through the Canadian Rockies. 


Now reach Banff and Lake Louise 
aboard Canada’s first and only Scenic 
Dome streamliner—The Canadian! See 





SWIM AND PLAY at Chateau Lake Louise 
under proud Victoria Glacier. For fun 


go boating, hike, visit nearby glaciers. 
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majestic Canada from high up Scenic 
Domes, relax in roomy lounges and 
order delicious Canadian food in a 
Deluxe Dining Room Car or a Skyline 
Coffee Shop all at no extra fare! New 
fast schedule! Coach, tourist, first class 
space! Make reservations now! See 
your local agent or Canadian Pacific 
in principal cities in U.S. and Canada. 





ENJOY THE WORLD'S LONGEST Scenic 
Dome ride! Go to Banff, for champion- 
ship golf, swimming, mountain sports. 
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There’s vacation dream material galore in this year’s TRAILWAYS 
Tour Folders. Covering every thrilling spot you've ever dreamed 
about, they're in fuil flamboyant color to make your dream more real. 
Indicate on the coupon which part of the vacation world you're dreaming 
about... and we'll send you facts... and fancy about 
it that’l! help you make those dreams come true. Now’s the time to do 
your planning . .. Take Trailways and teach yourself a lesson in glorious 
travel... all at a price you will love to place in your vacation budget. 


TRA EWAYS 


U R S 


1012 14TH STREET N. W WASHINGTON, D. C 


*eeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeneeeeeeeeneeeereeee 
TRAILWAYS, DEPT. 1-55, 1012 14th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 


Please send me one of your free full color vacation folders. | am interested in [) expense 
paid tour [] vacation trip (Check one.) 
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Roxy’s Raincoat 
(Continued from page 39) 


“like the collar on Mother’s best coat. 

Are little chicks made out of fur, too?” 
“Oh, no!” said Grandfather, laugh- 

ing, “they are covered with down.” 

“What's down?” said Tally. 

“Down is the tiny soft feathers that 
don’t have any stems,” Grandfather 
explained. 

As Tally patted the little yellow 
baby chick gently, she asked, “Do 
chicks always stay soft and cuddly?” 

Grandfather shook his head. “No, 
when they grow up to be mother hens 
and father roosters they have real 
feathers. Come, I'll show you.” 

A fat red hen started to trot by, 
but Grandfather picked her up. “This 
is Roxy,” he said. “She lays beautiful 
big brown eggs.” 

Tally stroked the bird’s feathers, 
timidly at first, and then with more 
courage as she said, “Hello, Roxy.” 
Then she followed her grandfather 
over to a bench under the apple tree, 
and sat down beside him, as he began 
to talk. “See, Tally,” and he showed 
her the feathers growing on Roxy's 
skin. 

There were rows and rows of feath- 
ers, and each row hung down a little 
bit over the one underneath. 

“It’s just like putting shingles on 
a roof,” Grandfather explained, as he 
set the hen down on the ground. 
“Here, I'll show you what I mean on 
the roof of the birdhouse I made.” 

Tally hurried around to the other 
side of the tree where the birdhouse 
sat on top of a high pole. 

Grandfather lifted Tally up in the 
air so he could see the birdhouse roof. 

Tally saw small pieces of wood laid 
in rows. Each row lapped over a little 
bit just as Roxy’s feathers did. After 
a minute Grandfather set Tally down 
on her two feet again. 

“Goody!” she said, pleased. “Now 
I can tell Miss Cabot how hens get 
shingled, when I go back to kinder- 
garten next week.” 

Then Tally noticed all the chicken 
feathers scattered around the yard. 
“Are those the that were left 
over, Gramps,” she asked, “after the 
hens got finished being shingled?” 

Grandfather just smiled. “Those are 
the old feathers the hens threw away.” 

“Did they grow new ones instead?” 
Tally wondered. 

“That’s right,” said Grandfather. 
“Every year each hen gets a whole 
new set of feathers.” 

“T guess that’s why they always look 
so shiny,” Tally said. 

“Yes,” said Grandfather, “but there’s 
another reason, too. The hens oil their 
feathers, and that’s really what makes 
them shine.” 

“Where do they get the oil?” Tally 
continued to question. 

“They keep it in a sack, right under 
their tail feathers,’ Grandfather said, 
“and if you look over there you'll see 
Roxy oiling her feathers now.” 

Tally watched as Roxy filled her 
beak with oil and then rubbed it all 
over her feathers—even the fluffy little 
ones that were ‘way down in back 
where she almost couldn’t reach them. 

“Does Roxy do all that work just to 
make her feathers shiny?” Tally asked. 

“Oh, no,” said Grandfather. “The 
oil makes Roxy’s feathers slippery, 
too. Then when it rains the water 
slides off and she doesn’t ever get 
wet underneath.” 

Just then there was a loud “Clang! 
Clang!” 

“That’s the dinner bell,” said 
Gramps, “so we'd better hurry. You 
know Grandma doesn't like anyone 
to be late for meals.” 

Tally took Grandfather's hand, and 
they started toward the house. She 


ones 





was very hungry now, and besides she 
wanted to tell Daddy about Roxy’s 
raincoat and how she made it. 


HELPFUL A-V MATERIAL 

Animal Babies and Families, “Animals 
and Their Ways” (filmstrip, color), 
Eye Gate House, Inc., 2716 4lst 
Ave., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 

Baby Animals and Birds on a Farm, 
“Nature Study” (filmstrip, color), 
Stillfilm, Inc., 171 South Los Robles 
Ave., Pasadena 5, Calif. 

Chickens on the Farm, “The Farmer’s 
Animal Friends” (filmstrip, color), 
The Jam Handy Organization, 2821 
E. Grand Blvd., Detroit 11. 

Farmyard Babies (film, b & w, and 
color), Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1. 

Gathering Eggs, “Life on the Farm” 
‘filmstrip, color), Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., 1150 Wil- 
mette Ave., Wilmette, II. 

I Live in the Country, “Alice and Jerry 
Reading Series” (filmstrip), Society 
for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 W. 
Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14. 

Jolly Barnyard, The, “Golden Book 
Series” (filmstrip, color), Young 
America Films, Inc., 18 E. 41st St., 
New York 17. 

Living on a Farm, “The Country Com- 
munity” (filmstrip, color), Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 

Mother Hen’s Family (film, b & w, 


and color), Coronet Films. 


Clean-Up Elf’s Visit 
(Continued from page 53 


MRS. BROWN (enters and gasps in sur- 
prise )—What has happened to my kit- 
chen! It is beautiful! (She walks to 
the table.) The table is cleared and 
the cover is fresh and clean. (She 
walks to the cupboard.) The cupboards 
have been tidied too. The dishes are 
stacked so neatly. (She looks at the 
floors.) Why, they are scrubbed until 


they fairly shine. (She goes to the 
window.) And don’t my curtains look 
lovely—so white and crisp. Why, I just 


love my kitchen now! Someone very 
kind has done this to show me how 
careless I’ve been. No wonder I hated 
my house. But I’ve learned a lesson 
I like this and from now on I’m going 
to keep it looking just as it does now. 
I must go and put on a nice clean 
dress. Then I'll fix a fine supper. 
Oh, I am so happy. (She goes out.) 


CLEAN-UP ELF (runs and winks at 
audience )—See! (Exits as Mr. Brown 
enters.) 


MR. BROWN—What’s this? Am I in 
the right house? Why, the kitchen is 
shining clean and neat. It looks down- 
right inviting. Mary must have 
worked very hard cleaning and scrub- 
bing to make such a change. I know 
what I'll do. I have just time before 
supper. Ill go out and get some 
flowers. Mary loves flowers and it has 
been a long time since I have brought 
any to her. (He leaves. 

Jack and Ruth come in. 

yackK—Wow! What hit this place? 

ruTH—It’s super! We'd better go 
back out and take our boots off. We 
can’t get dirt on the clean floor. 

yacK—It sure looks great, doesn’t it? 
(They go out. 

Clean-Up Elf and Helpers come 
out.) 

CLEAN-UP ELF—Thank you, Helpers. 

He shakes hands with each one as he 

speaks.) We've done it again. I’m 
so proud of all of you. This kitchen 
looks wonderful, but best of all the 
mother and father and the children 
who live here now understand the im- 
portance of cleanliness and neatness. 
I don’t think they'll ever be so careless 
again. They'll have too much fun 
keeping both their home and them- 
selves neat and tidy. 

















What’s Later Than Orlon? 


(Continued from page 37) 


Dynel—Dynel is also like wool. In 
brushed fabrics such as men’s socks 
and blankets it is a truly shrinkproof, 
mothproof fabric. It has greater dur- 
ability and warmth retention than 
some wools. Dynel, like orlon and 
dacron, is easily melted by a hot iron 
or by accidental contact with a burn- 
ing ash from a cigarette or pipe 
Many of the synthetic fibers produce 
a great amount of static electricity 
when they are rubbed against othe: 
clothing. Dynel has now been pro- 
duced in a form that has antistatic 
qualities. It also has the ability to 
take higher ironing temperatures than 
some of the other synthetic fabrics. 
Even so, considerable precaution should 
be taken in ironing dynel to avoid 
melting the fibers. 

It is usually advised that household 
articles and garments made of dynel 
be dried hanging up, rather than in 
tumbler driers. They have a tendency 
to pick up considerable lint during 
tumbler drying. 

Vicara—Vicara is a fiber made from 
the protein of corn or zein. It is the 
only protein fiber manufactured in the 
United States. It is generally not used 
alone but is blended with either wool 
or rayon, or both at once. It is warm 
and lustrous but has too low a wet 
strength to be used alone. 

There is now available a bleached 
vicara which blends easily with cotton 
and gives excellent results when dyed 
pastel shades. A suiting is now being 
made from a blend of vicara, rayon, 
and nylon. Vicara’s softness, moth- 
proof qualities, and ability to keep its 
woven dimensions make it excellent 
for knitwear. Vicara blankets are avail- 
able too. In general, vicara fabrics 
are easy to dry-clean. They are resis- 
tant to the chemicals used in the clean- 
ing process and are not damaged by 
common spotting solutions used in 
stain and spot removal. 

Saran—Saran is a_ synthetic fiber 
which has been used in making auto 
seat covers and screening mesh. These 
fabrics are made from a large single- 


filament form of the fiber. Large 
quantities of a many-filament form of 
the fiber are used to make yarns for a 
wide range of uses. One of the more 
recent ones is in making rugs. 

Fiberglas.—As the name _ suggests, 
fiberglas is made from glass. It is 
more accurate to say it is made from 
silica (sand) just as glass is. Clothlike 
glass fabric came before orlon, but be- 
cause there have been such improve- 
ments in it in recent years and so many 
new products are made from it, men- 
tion of it here seems in order. Fiber- 
glas is not an organic fiber. 

It was first introduced for use es- 
pecially in curtains and draperies, It 
also has many industrial uses. Its 
chief advantage is its fireproof quality. 
Another advantage is that it can be 
washed quickly, dried, and hung up 
again in a very short time. 

Many persons wouid be surprised to 
know that among the new fibers, three 
years ago glass was second to nylon in 
the quantity of output. 

PHE CONSUMER’S JOB 

The manufacturers of synthetic fi- 
bers continue to improve them so that 
fabrics will stand up under the various 
uses and treatments people give them. 
Laundry and dry-cleaning institutes 
are working out directions to be used 
in cleaning all the new fabrics. Yet, 
whether it is a natural fiber or a syn- 
thetic fiber, good performance depends 
not only upon the fiber but upon the 
weaver, the dryer, the designer, the 
manufacturer. And we who use them 
are responsible for the care we give 
our garments and household items 
Manufacturers must give us informa- 
tion on the use and care of the “mir- 
acle” fibers. But we are responsible 
for damage to a fabric that is due to 
carelessness. 

ACTIVITIES 
1. Collect pieces of various fabrics 
wool, silk, cotton, rayon, nylon, da- 
cron, orlon—and test them in various 


Continued on page 87) 
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OIL FLOAT 


THE children draw an underwater scene 
in crayon. Or they can draw a pic- 
ture of a spring storm or a hurricane. 
Then it is ready to be given that block- 
print look with an oil-float background. 

To make the oil float, mix colored 
paint with turpentine to the consist- 
ency of sweet cream. Drop a very small 
amount on the surface of a pan of wa- 








Ruth N. Hathaway 


ter. Blow, or mix colors with a spoon. 
Place the crayon drawing face down on 
the surface of the water. It will ab- 
sorb the oil paint, giving it a mottled 
or underwater effect. 

Although this is not a new idea, chil- 
dren are fascinated with the marbleized 
effect used as a background for crayon 
drawings. 



































TRAILWAYS brand-new kit of teaching 
aids will lighten your classroom planning 
burden. Complete in every respect from 
individual student story books to a 
teachers’ manual prepared by the 
educational department of one of the 
nation’s foremost colleges. You'll find 
TRAILWAYS brilliant full color 
36”x26” “Mirror Map” of North America’s 
majestic beauty the perfect aid to 
classroom work. Separate courses of study 
for the lower and higher elementary 
grades simplify your planning and use. 
Use the coupon below to order your 
kit of materials on this wonderful new 
course of study .. . designed by teachers 
for teachers, to show your students how 
to “See America at Scenery Level.” 




















TRAILWAYS 


BUS SYSTEM 


1012 14TH STREET N. W — WASHINGTON. D C 


TRAILWAYS, DEPT. 1-55, 1012 14th St., N. W., Washington, D. C. 
Please send me your new TRAILWAYS TEACHING KIT. 


NAME Mate 
STREET ADDRESS tne! Bln ESO 
CITY. as asap 
SCHOOL 
NUMBER OF STUDENTS IN EACH CLASS. 0 
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...await you ona a 
GREAT LAKES CRUISE! 


7 fun-filled days—7 glorious nights . . . over 2200 
miles of cruising AMERICA’S GREAT INLAND SEAS! 
Here's a vacation complete . . . rest, relaxation, gay 
parties, dancing, new triends, the finest of foods, a 
continuous panorama of scenic beauty and visits to 
such quaint and exciting northern ports as historic 
Mackinac Island, the world-famous Soo Locks, colorful 
Munising end Houghten, Michigan, and busy Duluth. 
All this at a price well within your vacation budget. 
Come along! Sailings each week from Buffalo, Cleve- 
land, Detroit, Chicago and Duluth 


from $147 50 plus tax. Includes transportation, meals, 


berth in OUTSIDE cabin, entertainment 





Also 2-day and $-day cruises from Detroit on/y. 


Contact your TRAVEL AGENT today! 








GEORGIAN BAY LINE, Dept. ! 





pA Ft. of Woodward, Detroit 26, Mich. 
BOOKLET Name 
mail 
this coupon Address 
City Zone State 
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Journey into 
history at 


VIRGINIA 


IDE down peaceful old Duke of Gloucester Street 


Williamsburg Ledge & Taverns } 
to the Raleigh Tavern, most renowned hostelry in 


Double from $6.00 


Williamsburg inn & Cottages 


Double from £10.00 colonial Virginia ... the gay social center of the colony 


See ‘‘The Common Glory” where Washington, Jefferson and many famous patriots 


America’s great outdoor drama were guests. With its modern hotels, fine food served in 


For reservations: write direct, see the colonial manner, golf, tennis and other recreational 
travel agent ov Williamsbure Res. f0.20%0: eos yenas r 

Office, 630 Fifth A York, facilities, a visit to restored Williamsburg will be a 
Telephone Circle 66800 great delight for the whole family. 


For information on School Journeys write to J. N. McArthur, Williamsburg, Virginia 
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Queen of the Parade 


(Continued from page 31) 


on the back, “but don’t be disappoint- 
ed if Krista doesn’t win. You can 
always try again.” 

Just as the last dish was being dried, 
there was a loud knock. Peter went to 
the door and there stood Monsieur 
Marquart. “Oh, what have I done?” 
thought Peter as he nodded for the 
man to enter. Peter’s father invited 
him to a bench close to the fireplace 

“I haven't time to stay,” he said. 
“I’ve come to ask Peter to stay an ex- 
tra hour each day for the next week 
or so. The other serving boy is ill and 
I'll need Peter’s help.” 

“Of course,” his father agreed. 

“Krista—” began Peter hesitantly. 

“Never mind about Krista,” his 
father muttered. “Of course, Peter will 
be delighted to help you,” he told the 
hotel manager. 

Peter’s heart sank. Who would feed 
and groom Krista now? Who would 
take her out each day so she would be 
used to walking on the mountain paths? 

Each day during the next week Peter 
hurried to the hotel and worked until 
after dark. He would have enjoyed 
seeing the gay clothes of the travelers 
and listening to their cheery chatter 
if the thought of Krista had not nagged 
in his mind. Carla had promised to 
look after her but what did a girl 
know about grooming cattle? 

Each evening Peter asked, “Has 
Krista been fed? Did you give her a 
lot of feed? How does she look?” 

To the first question Carla would 
answer, “Father said not to forget the 
other cows.” To the second, she would 
say, “You can count all her ribs and 
her hair is coming out.” To the third 
question, she would tell Peter, “All 
the white is very, very white and all 
the brown is very, very brown. She 
looks fine!” 

Peter was sure Carla didn’t realize 
how much it would mean to him if 
Krista were a winner. Carla never 
went up to the high pasture. She 
stayed home and helped Mother plant, 
and take care of the vegetable zarden; 
she helped carry potatoes and canned 
foods to the cellar each autumn. 
Sometimes she helped Father put the 
hay on high wooden racks to dry. She 
pumped water and helped to scrub the 
barn floor each day and put clean 
straw on the floor. She helped Mother 
make the winter clothes for the family. 
But what did Carla know about tend- 
ing a champion? 

Peter hoped he would have at least 
two or three days to groom Krista 
but Monsieur Marquart needed him 
until the very day before the compe- 
tition. That night Peter tossed on his 
bed, thinking of all the entries there 
would be. Tomorrow was the judging 
and the day after, Peter, with many 
others of the village, would say good- 
by to their homes until autumn. His 
mother had already packed his cloth- 
ing and the large shiny pots and pans 
for boiling the milk and making the 
cheese. The large wooden frames for 
molding cheese were scrubbed and 
ready for packing. Up on the moun- 
tain the men would stay at the hut 
making cheese while the boys watched 
the cows. Each week one man would 
bring the cheese down and take back 
fresh fruits, vegetables, and clean 
lothing. 

The first peep of sunshine awakened 
Peter. His heart raced happily until 
he remembered how he had worked 
late for over a week and had not seen 
Krista. Then he pulled the covers 
over his head to shut out the sunlight 
Why bother to get up early? 

“Peter, Peter,” Carla called excit- 
edly, “it’s time to be up. How can 
you sleep on such an important day?” 


“What's so important about it?” he 
asked gruffly, pulling the covers from 
his head as he stretched his legs. 

“Peter, you couldn’t have forgot- 
ten,” Carla exclaimed. 

Suddenly excitement filled Peter. 
Maybe there was a chance. Hastily he 
slipped into his clothes and dashed 
down the stairs, two at a time. 

“If you break a leg,” cautioned his 
mother, “you won't be able to climb 
the mountain tomorrow.” 

Peter helped his father with the 
milking. Quickly he shoveled grain 
into troughs. While his father carried 
the two foaming pails of warm milk 
to the next room, Peter brushed Krista 
and gave her extra feed. Carla called 
twice before he reluctantly went to 
breakfast. 

“Where did Krista get the mud on 
her legs?” he asked as he stirred sugar 
into his cereal. 

“T’ve been taking her to the lower 
pasture each day,” his father answered. 
“Now she’s not so wild.” 

Peter gave his father a fond glance. 
Maybe he wanted Krista to win too! 

Almost everyone in the village had 
gathered to see which animal would 
be chosen. The mayor was the judge. 
He spoke to each cow, patted it on the 
head, and felt each glossy coat. Peter 
thought he would never finish. 

At last the mayor held the old bell 
high and rang it several times. The 
silence was almost more than Peter 
could bear. Then the mayor cleared 
his throat, and announced, “The win- 
ner—the winner is this cow,” as he 
hung the bell around Krista’s neck. 

A guest from the hotel placed the 
crown of flowers on Krista’s head. The 
cow stood very still and looked as if 
to say, “I knew I'd be queen!” 

The bell tinkled as Peter ran up and 
put his arms around Krista’s neck. 


The Day Jamie Was on 
Needles and Pins 


(Continued from page 27) 


on the bay in a boat. Slap, slap, slap, 
went the waves against the side of the 
boat. And they slapped so loud, Jamie 
finally woke up. Slap, slap, slap, he 
heard again, and then he giggled. The 
window shade was slapping against 
the window. 

“I think the trip is going to be a 
boat trip,” Jamie told Mommy and 
Daddy at breakfast. 

“Maybe,” said Mommy and Daddy, 
and they smiled a wise smile. 

By that night, Jamie thought he 
could hardly wait until Sunday. 
“Needles and pins, needles and pins, 
Just one day more till my big day begins,” 
he sang to himself as he thought about 
his birthday. And this time when he 
fell asleep, he dreamed he was on a 
bus. 

Brrrrrrrrr, brrrrrrrrr, went the motor 
as the bus went skimming down the 
street. Brrrrrrrrr, brrrrrrrrr — and _ it 
was so loud, it woke Jamie up. 

Brrrrrrrrr, brrrrrrrrr, went the noise 
again. Jamie laughed out loud. The 
noisy bus was really Daddy snoring. 

“It’s going to be a bus trip,” Jamie 
announced at breakfast. “I’m sure of 
it.” And he felt tingling and prickly 
with excitement. He was on needles 
and pins. 

“Perhaps,” said Mommy and Daddy. 
And this time they winked knowingly 
at each other. 

Jamie could hardly wait for bedtime 
to come. He could hardly eat two 
helpings of ice cream, he was so excit- 
ed. Finally Mommy tucked him in 
bed and kissed him good night. 
“Needles and pins, needles and pins. 
Tomorrow, tomorrow my big day be- 

gins,” 

(Continued on page 77) 
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10 Reasons Why YOU 


should discover the 


Dominican 
Republic 


it’s FUN! You can swim, water- 
ski, dance . . . play golf, tennis 
:;. go fishing, exploring, sightsee- 
ing, shopping . . . enjoy cockfights, 
polo, racing, baseball. There's noend! 


2 it’s INEXPENSIVE! Al! prices— 

even rates at such famous luxury 
hotels as the Jaragua, Hamaca and 
Montafia—are surprisingly reason- 
able. 


3 it’s so NEAR! Just a few hours 

by air from Miami or New Or- 
leans—or sail from New York or 
New Orleans on a cruise ship, or 
from Miami on the S.S. Evangeline. 


it’s EASY! You need no pass- 

port, and there’s no “exchange 
problem’’—U.S. and Dominican 
money are exactly alike in appearance 
and value. 


5 it’s so CLEAN! Streets are spot- 

less—and wherever you go, you 
can drink the water with perfect 
peace of mind! 


It's the FRIENDLY Land! It’s a 
self-supporting, debt-free coun- 
try, where you're welcomed as a 
friend and neighbor. 
7 Lovely native CRAFTWORK 
makes cherished remembrances 
and welcome gifts. Skilled craftsmen 


work with tortoise shell, sisal fibre 
and the world’s finest mahogany. 


Y It's the Land of CONTRAST! 
This is where an unspoiled 
tropic wonderland exists alongside 
modern 20th-century civilization . . . 
where sky-high mountains and 
sun-drenched beaches are only a 
few miles apart! 


It’s the Land of “FIRSTS"! See 
the New World’s first cathedral 
—first university—first hospital— 
other “‘firsts’’ dating back to 1493! 


1 America STARTED here! This 

is “the land that Christopher 
Columbus loved.”” Here you'll get a 
sense of history—of America!—no 
other country can give you! 


See your travel agent soon —or write to: 


j both 


Ice Cream Unit 
(Continued from page 38) 


2. Report information orally to the 
class, using good speech habits. 

3. Plan, practice, and use telephone 
to order the ice, milk, and so on. 

4. Write accounts of reports and 
activities in diary notebook in good 
grammatical form. 

5. Learn to spell: freezing, paddle, 
vanilla, ice cream, diary, brine, and 
any other words used in the unit that 
were not known before. Put in diary. 
Arithmetic 

1. Practice measuring accurately 
with teaspoon, tablespoon, cup or half 
pint, pint, quart, gallon, scales. 

2. Review or learn parts of equiv- 
alency scale which may be needed, as: 


1 cup Y, pint 
2 cups 1 pint 
2 pints 1 quart 


4 quarts 1 gallon 

3. Work out problems needing solv- 
ing when ordering correct amounts of 
materials for the ice cream. 

+. Measure accurately when mixing 
the ice cream ingredients. 

5. Place in diary simple 
equivalency and list of 
necessary ingredients, 

Art 

1. Design and make cover for ice 
cream diary. 

2. Design and make place mats for 
desk protection and ornamentation 
during the ice cream party. 


CULMINATION 


An ice cream party was the climax 
of this unit. Children brought two 
two-gallon freezers and other neces- 
sary equipment from home. The fol- 
lowing recipe was used for each two 
gallons of ice cream. 

Ingredients 
5 quarts homogenized milk 
large can evaporated milk 


recipe, 


scale, total 


] 
/ eggs 
314, cups sugar 

4 tablespoons vanilla 
Directions.—Beat eggs well. Beat sugar 
and evaporated milk gradually into 
Add vanilla. Add part of milk 
to make beating easier. Pour mixture 
into freezing can and add the rest of 
the milk. 

The children ordered all the ingre- 
dients themselves. Four children 
brought cakes which they had baked 
with mother’s Every boy 
and girl helped on either the mixing, 
freezing, or serving committee. All 
the children were on the clean-up 
committee. Thus the children enjoyed 
work and fun immensely 
Threugh co-operative effort they had 
converted raw materials into some- 
thing delicious. Their accomplishment 
left them feeling proud and satisfied. 


eggs. 


assistance. 














Dominican Republic Tourist Office 
Dept. AC, P.O. Box 1393; 
Grand Central Station; New York 17, N.Y. 


I'd like to know more about “The Land of 
Discovery". Please send information to: 


City 











COMING! 1955 International 
Trade Fair at Ciudad Trujillo! 

















“Happy Mother’s Day. I made 
ix for you during recess.” 


THE INSTRUCTOR 
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arrange your complete vacation 


Vacation 


FLORIDA CIRCLE—Visit every sun spot WASHINGTON—Explore the Nation's 
from St. Augustine to Miami, Key Capital, Arlington, Mt. Vernon 


~ 


P 


yoarerer™* 





and Greyhound will 





Service — at no extra charge —is yours, at any 
Greyhound Travel Bureau. Expert counselors make hotel and 
resort reservations, schedule transportation, special sightseeing . . . 
or tailor complete Expense-Paid Tours (see the examples below). 


' 


CALIFORNIA-YOSEMITE A magnificent three-week vacation in 
California and beautiful Yosemite National Park: sightseeing in 
San Francisco and Chinatown, Los Angeles, Hollywood, and a stop 
at Grand Canyon; 20 nights’ hotel included. From Detroit $205.86 


























West. 14 days from Cleveland $118.00 6 days from Boston....... $52.00 
Choose from hundreds of Vacation Tours like these— 
available from any city or town in America 

2 7 
ae > fs 
TOUR f, f # fe TOUR é. ee 
“sé “< <2 © Or) 
GC 9 °¢ < 
New Englend 6 days 12 days 10 doys Pacific 13 days 10 days 
Circle $57.00 $122.00 $92.30 Northwest $111.40 $82.80 
Yellowstone 1S days 10 doys 12 doys Yellows 8 days 10 doys 
$170.00 $114.10 $125.80 SESW creeds 9990.98 
Colonial 6 days l0days 7 doys Old Mexico *18 days *20 doys 
Virginia $53.00 $100.00 $69.40 $226.00 $232.65 
Paul Bunyan— 4 days 7 days 9 days Yosemite 3 days 3 days 
Minnesota $123.00 $52.10 $63.80 Nat'l. Park $43.00 $39.30 
*Escorted from Phoenix, Arizona. Prices subject to change. U.S. Tox extra. 


FREE! VACATION PLANNING MAP — showing dozens of ploces and Tour prices. 





Mall to Greyhound Tour Dept., 71 West Lake Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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EYHOUN 
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inns and hotels. 


feiler Pleza, New York 20, N.Y. 








FOR A VACATION THAT IS 
DIFFERENT... 


Beautiful, unspoiled mountains, lakes and valleys, picturesque 
villages and towns, the mighty St. Lawrence, metropolitan 
Montreal, old-world Quebec City, world-famed shrines. 


Enjoy French-Canadian hospitality in comfortable modern 


For help planning your Quebec vacation, write for free maps and booklets to: The 
Provincial Publicity Bureau, Parliament Buildings, Quebec City, Canada or: 48 Rocke- 


LA PROVINCE DE 
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Home of the U.S. Air Force Academy 


ENJOY UVING. IN COLORADO SPRINGS. 
AVERAGE YEARLY TEMPERATURE 49 DEGREES 


6] 





THE INSTRUCTOR, May 1955 


The Indians quickly named it...for, to them, it 
was hallowed ground. Even before Columbus was 
born, the Garden of the Gods was a tribal meeting 
place of the Indians. Across the plains and down 
the mountains they trekked, to hold religious cere- 
monies beneath the spires and minarets of this 
Cathedral of nature. They called it Old Red Land. 

Here's where the eye, in giant strides, surveys 
colossal glory. Here’s where man gets an immense 
perspective of the handiwork of the Creator of the 
universe. 

At twilight --we human beings, dwarfed to 
insignificance by the grandeur of the surroundings, 
view sunsets finger-painted in light ond fire by 
God Himself. 

Millionaire or pauper.. all con feast their eyes 
upon the same magnificence. It’s yours to treasure 
among the memories of your vacation in the Pikes 
Peak Region. 
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How Listening Can Be 
Taught 


(Continued from page 35) 


sounds heard. Then she asked chil- 
dren for sounds made by human beings, 
such as the teacher walking, a moni- 
tor opening the door, a child sighing. 

On a stormy day the children were 
asked to listen for sounds of nature. 
They heard the wind howling and 
banging, the rain sweeping against the 
windows, and even a bird bumping 
against the window. On another occa- 
sion, children were alerted to listen for 
mechanical sounds, which resulted in 
reports of airplanes buzzing by, a truck 
roaring uphill, an automobile trying 
to get started, an automobile horn 
blowing, and so forth. At another 
time the boys and girls were given 
practice in identifying a_ particular 
sound purposely produced. The ad- 
vantages of such practice in attentive, 
selective listening and in vocabulary 
development seem quite obvious. 

’. Musical records were played after 
a carefully prepared list of motivating 
questions had been asked. 

3. Practice was given in following 
a gradually lengthening series of oral 
directions in the form of a game. For 
example, one child was told to: “Go 
to the door, turn the knob, take the 
ruler from my desk, and bring it to 
your seat.” Other children watched to 
see if the directions were properly 
carried out in the right order. 

+. Listening for various kinds of 
sounds oa walks around the neighbor- 
hood was substantially improved by 
discussions of possible sounds before 
taking the walks. 

5. Listening games, some old, some 
new, were frequently played. Among 
them were: 

Beast, Bird, or Fish.—The player who 
is “it” points to a child and calls out 


either “bird,” “beast.” or “fish.” 
Then that child must name one of 
whatever he was asked to name before 
“it” can count to ten. He then be- 


comes “it,” and so on. 

Whispering Game.—The pupils form 
a circle. The first player whispers a 
sentence to his neighbor who in turn 
whispers it to the child next to him, 
and so on. The child farthest away 
from “it” who can correctly repeat 
the sentence becomes the new “it.” 

6. Miss Digons presented a strip 
film, “When Jimmy Didn't Listen” 
Stanley Bowmar Co.), showing chil- 
dren drawing pictures. The teacher in 
the strip tells the children to put their 
drawings on her desk and get their 
outer clothing. All the children except 
Jimmy follow instructions. Jimmy’s 
drawing blows onto the floor and is 
trampled. An enlivened discussion of 
the importance of attentive listening to 
directions was the outcome of this 
showing. 

7. Children made up class charts 
on listening; for example: 


Wuy Suoutp We Listen? 


to learn our lessons. 
to hear directions. 
to hear what others have to 


We want 

We want 

We want 
say. 

We want to be polite. 

We want others to listen to us. 


Wuat Makes Us Want To Listen? 
We listen if the speaker talks loud and 
clearly. 
We listen when the talk isn’t too long. 
We listen when the speaker is nice. 
We listen when the talk is interesting. 
Frequent use was made of these 
charts on appropriate occasions to 
emphasize the need for good listening. 
Miss Digons says of these charts: “The 
rule, ‘We want others to listen to us 
when we speak,’ made the most last- 
ing impression on the children. Many 





times when the children are listening 
to their peers, I hear a child say: 
‘Shhh!’ I hear others say, ‘Be quiet 
so the children will listen to you when 
you have something to tell.’ ” 

As a result of this emphasis on lis- 
tening the children did not lose ground 
in developing readiness for other skill 
subjects. The effect of the practice 
of good listening habits on discipline 
marked. Class discussions were 
improved. It was obvious that the 
children found satisfaction and secur- 
ity in mastering a skill for which they 
had full readiness and in the exercise 
of which they could meet with success. 

There are many ways of teaching 
listening and the teaching devices 
these seven teachers tried represent 
orly a very small number of the many 
possible approaches. They did accom- 
plish the purpose of increasing pupils’ 
awareness of and interest in the im- 
portance of listening. Why not try 
some of them in your class? 


was 


Paul in Food Land 


(Continued from page 70) 


I'll try another bite 
To see if I’m right. 
NARRATOR—His eyes how they shone 
as he swallowed again! 
FooDS (in unison) 
He likes it! He likes it! 
Let’s go, men! 
(Picture: Foods carrying Paul on 
shoulders. ) 
Foops (spoken)— 
Paulie for president! 
He is our man. 
Let's make him president 
Of our good health land. 
Hooray! Hooray! for President Paul. 
MILK 
Fellow Foods, Fellow Foods, 
Your attention please! 
Picture: Milk handing keys to 
Paul.) 
To you, our chosen leader, 
We present these keys. 
As the most perfect food, I wish to say 
The Kingdom of Good Eating is happy 
today. 
We have our president, 
And may he always possess 
These keys to the doors 
Of health and happiness. 
Foops (shout im unison) 
Hooray! 
(From out of the din of cheers 
comes Paul’s mother calling.) 


Hooray! 


MOTHER (calling off stage )—Paul— 
Paul—(Louder) Paul! It’s time to get 


up. You'll be late for school! 

Picture: Paul sitting upright in bed 
and examining keys with puzzled ex- 
pre ssion, 

pAUL—Wh-what—where am I? 
MOTHER (more insistently)— Paul! 
It’s seven-thirty. Get up! 
paAuL—Okay, Mom—I'm_ coming! 
To himself.) That’s funny! I must 
have been dreaming—all those foods— 
and they made me their president! 
(Enthusiastically.) Hey, Mom, what's 
for breakfast? I’m hungry! 

Picture: Paul running. 

MUSIC 
“I’m a Little Teapot” and “Soldier 
Boy” are in “Our Singing World,” the 
First Grade Book (Ginn). “Long, 
Long Ago” is in many community song 
books. “Notre Dame Victory March” 


is published by the Walter Melrose 
Music Co., 54 W. Randolph, Chicago; 


“Playmates,” and “Three Little 
Fishes,” by Santly-Joy, Inc., 1619 
Broadway, New York 19. (Order 


through your local sheet-music dealer. ) 

We_ reproduced the “Dragnet” 
theme music by tape recording por- 
tions of “Dragnet,” Capitol Record 
No. 2562. We did the same with “Ebb- 
tide,” London Record No. 1358. (Or- 
der through your local record dealer.) 











sang Jamie to himself as he wondered 
which trip he would take. And when 
he fell asleep he dreamed he was on 
a train. Weooo00000, wooo000000, 
went the whistle as they rounded the 
bend. Wooo0000000, woo0000000, went 
the whistle as they zoomed through a 
tunnel. Wooooo00000, 
Jamie woke up. My gracious, but that 
train had seemed real. Wooooooooo, 
wooo0000000, he heard again, and he 
hopped out of bed and looked out 
the window. There, sitting in the oak 
tree, was an owl. “Wooo0000000, 
wo000000000,” he called once more. 

And now it was the day. In just a 
little while, Jamie would know. 
“Needles and pins, needles and pins, 
Today is the day my big trip begins,” 
he sang again as he tied his shoelaces 
in a double knot. No sense in letting 
them come undone today. He ran 
downstairs, two at a time. Mommy 
was putting the finishing touches on 
the picnic basket. If they took the bus, 
they'd eat in the country. If they took 
the boat, they'd eat at a little park by 
the pier. And if they took the train, 
they were going to the beach. Jamie 
watched. Fried chicken. Yum, yum 
Hard-cooked eggs, carrot sticks, toma- 
toes. Double yum, yum. Apples, 
oranges, and bananas. And a luscious 
chocolate birthday cake. Yum, yum, 
yum, yum, yum. 

At last Daddy and Mommy and 
Jamie got in the car. 

“Whoops, I almost forgot,” said 
Daddy. And he rushed back in the 
house. Out he came with three birth- 
day packages. “For the trip,” he said 


wo000000000, 


The Day Jamie Was on Needles and Pins 
(Continued from page 74) 


and he handed them to Jamie—a 
square package, a round package, 
and a flat package. 

Daddy turned on the motor. Jamie 
felt on needles and pins. In just a 
minute now—in just a minute. He 
closed his eyes. For five blocks the way 
was the same for the boat, for the bus, 
and for the train. Then they'd turn 
left for the boat, right for the bus 
depot, and straight ahead for the train 
station. Jamie kept his eyes closed and 
counted to fifty. 

“Now!” said Mommy and Daddy 
together. 

Jamie opened his eyes. And just 
then he heard the 
woo0000000.” “A train!” he yelled. 
“We're going on a train.” 

“Yes,” said Mommy and Daddy to- 
gether. 

And when Jamie and Mommy and 
Daddy had settled themselves on the 
train, Jamie opened his presents. 
There was a big ball—that was the 
round present. There was a big steam 
shovel—that was the square package. 
And there was a pair of brand-new 
swimming trunks. That was the flat 
package. 

Clackety, clackety, clackety, clack- 
ety, clack, went the train along the 
track. “Wooo000000, woo0000000,” 
went the whistle. 

Jamie was so excited he felt prickly 
all over. He was still on needles and 
pins, 

“Needles and pins, needles and pins, 
This is the way a good birthday begins,” 
sang Jamie and Mommy and Daddy 
all together. 


We Cut a Record 


Continued from page 36 


closely around their teacher within easy 
access of the microphone, which she 
extended toward each of them in turn. 
The recorder was at hand where they 
could see the entire process. (Disk 
recorder and microphone belonged to 
our school district. Such equipment 
can be obtained from any audio-visual 
equipment center. A tape recorder, of 
course, may be used instead.) Our 
“technician,” the City Schools Musi 
Director, showed the children a blank 
record and explained how it would be 
cut in recording their voices. He prom- 
ised to play it back as soon as they 
were finished. 

The children discussed ahead of 
time the importance of sitting quietly, 
and responding promptly and clearly 
when called upon. During the musical 
numbers the teacher requested that 
each child give his name as she touched 
his head so that those listéning to the 
record later would know who was sing- 
ing and playing. Also every child 


fon, 


This picture of Vista Square kindergarten children making a disk 


would have an opportunity to hear his 
own voice. Parents were present at 
the Christmas recording and copies of 
it were made by the teacher for those 
who sent blank records. (Blank rec- 
ords were purchased at a music store 
for fifty cents each. The duplicates 
were made in a small closed room 
using the same equipment. ) 

Discussions which developed from 
this simple audio-visual experience 
point to many learnings gained in the 
language arts. The children found out 
firsthand how important it is to enun- 
ciate clearly. They learned that good 
group response depends upon every- 
one doing his part by listening and 
following directions. They had a bet- 
ter understanding of why their teacher 
asked them to handle their musical 
instruments quietly. They heard how 
interruptions sound. 

Repeated requests for playbacks 
attested to strong impressions made 
and pride in work well done. 


















recording was taken by Miss Enid Hause, Supervisor of Elemen- 


tary Education in the Chula Vista (Calif.) City Schools, 





























Enjoy a full vacation at Jasper Park Lodge 
in the Canadian Rockies. 





Now travel anywhere in Canada in 


the modern restfulness of Canadian 





National’s smart new passenger cars— 


Berths of this new C.N.R. bedroom disa 


to it “day-room J 
— travel across Canada, on 


fastest-ever schedules, by the 












distinguished new SUPER 

CONTINENTAL. For a fresh 

cn Nam , ae f . . . 
experience in gracious travel- 
living, make your choice a 


‘ ([ANAD 1A Zs Canadian National Maple 

— - : Leaf Vacation... the best 
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THE ONLY RAILWAY SERVING ALL 10 PROVINCES OF CANADA 


—_ ———-_ 





Ontario's lake-iands invite nature-lovers 
to top fishing and hunting 


Mountains look down on the busy harbour 
of picturesque Vancouver, B.C. 
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C.N.R.'s dinettes offer budget-priced meals; 
service is continuous all day. 





For sun, surf and scenery, visit Conado's 
Provinces-b y-the-Sea 


TEN VACATION CHOICES! 


1. The Scenic Route Across Canada 
2. Alaska Cruise via the Inside Passage 
3. British Columbia ‘‘Triangle Tour” 
4. Jasper in the Canadian Rockies 

5. Sub-Arctic Hudson Bay Tour 


6. Lake-of-the-Woods District (Minaki, Ont.) 
7. Highlands of Ontaric 

8. Eastern Cities and the Laurentians 
9. Romantic French Canada 

10. Provinces-by-the-Sea 





Choose the vacation to fit your budget. Canadian Nationa! will package a personal 
tour to include desired stopovers and side trips. Ask about money-saving Family Plan 
Fares. Canadian National Offices in principal U.S. cities. Or see your Trave! Agent, 
Canadian National Railways, 105 West Adams St., Chicago 3, Ill. 
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in Wonderful 


WISCONSIN 


Here's fun and rest in the state na- 
ture made famous, Bucky, the lucky 
Badger, invites you to write for his 
wonderful Wisconsin vacation kit. 


69° summer Average 


8,676 clear, blue lakes 














94,500 miles of roads 








WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPT. 
Room 81, State Office Building 
Madison 1, Wisconsin 


Please send me complete Wisconsin vacation 
kit including new book in color, maps, fish- 
ing regulations, and sources of additional 
regional information. 


Nome. 


Address 


Stote........ 


i 





Sr . Zone 
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uthorizing the United States to join 
Canada in constructing the 
At the same time, the St. Lawrence 
Seaway Development Corporation was 
| created to represent the U S., and to 
issue $105 million in bonds to pay our 


seaway. 





share of the cost. 

Another undertaking in the same 
area is the St. Lawrence Power Project 
which received Congressional approval 
early in June 1954. The Federal Pow 
er Commission licensed the New York 
State Power Authority to join the 
Ontario Hydroelectric Commission in 
building the $600 million project 
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Each nation will share equally in the 
3} billion kilowatts to be produced 


annually. 


WHO BENEFITS 


Eight benefit directly 
from the power project and seventeen 
states from the seaway. (Name them 
from a Canadian provinces 
will similarly benefit. About 60 per 
cent of Canada’s people live within 
one hundred miles of the river and 50 
per cent of the Americans are within 


states will 


map 


three hundred miles. 


GEOLOGY AND GEOGRAPHY 


Geologists believe that in prehistoric 
times the St. Lawrence was a smaller 
During the Ice Age, its val- 
ley like the surrounding territory was 
cove red by glac ers. When the ice re- 
ceded, the Great Lakes were formed. 
Since all their water drains into the 
St. Lawrence, it became a larger 
stream. Except for the Amazon River, 
it pours more water into the ocean 
than any other drains 
965.000 square miles of country hav- 


stream 


river, as it 


ing an abundant rainfall. 

For most of its length, the river is 
two miles wide, and it is about 750 
miles long. Scientists trace its head- 
stream from the St. Louis River in 
Minnesota via Lake Superior. 

The Sault Ste. Marie and Welland 
canals, and locks in the connecting 
rivers, make 
tween the Great Lakes 
St. Lawrence, vessels have clear sail- 

Kingston to Prescott (64 
From Prescott to Montreal 
there is a series of rapids 


navigation possible be 
Once in the 
| ing from 
| miles 

19 miles 

with a drop of 223 feet in 119 miles 


These International Rapids include 
Galup, Long Sault, Soulanges, and 
Lachine 

Skillful captains can take small 


ships downstream through the rapids 
but the return would be impossible 
without the nine canals built by the 
government These accom- 
14-foot draft. Most 
ocean-going ships require deeper wa- 
ter. Such ships stop at Montreal where 
cargo is transferred to smaller boats 
No rapids occur beyond Montreal The 
Canadian government keeps a 30-foot- 
deep channel between Montreal and 
Quebec so all but the very large trans- 
atlantic liners can reach Montreal. 


Canadian 


modats ships ot 


HISTORICAL FACTS 


|. Present friendship and coopera- 
tion with Canada date from the 
Rush-Bagot Agreement in 1817, which 
limited armaments on the Great Lakes 
and Lake Champlain. 

2. The Elgin-Marcy Reciprocity 
Treaty signed in 1854 gave the two 
countries free use of the St. Lawrence 
River and the Great Lakes and re 
S. fishermen could fish 
duties 
natural 





lated canals; I 
in Canadian waters; 
were removed on the chief 
products. Trade soon doubled 

}. The Peace Bridge at Buffalo and 
the International Bridge at the Thous- 
and Islands confirm the existing friend- 
ship. 


import 


The St. Lawrence Seaway—and Power Project 
(Continued from page 41) 


THE ST. LAWRENCE SEAWAY 
The seaway and power development 
are separate but related projects. Dams 
to increase the depth 
of water and direct its flow for navi- 
gational purposes. Dams are also re- 
quired for producing electric power. 
The improved seaway will cost about 
$818 million, with Canada paying more 
than half. When completed, the U.S. 
will have a new 8,000-mile seacoast 
with cities along the way becoming 
important “seaports.” Dredging will 
create a 27-foot draft in places where 
rapids are not a problem. In the In- 
ternational Rapids, there will be one 
8-mile and one 3-mile canal. Shipping 
tolls will pay some of the cost, and it 
is hoped the route will be open to 


are necessary 


ocean-size vessels by 1960. 

The seaway will include: 

|. A 27-foot-draft channel to Toledo 

\ similar channel to Duluth will re- 
quire additional Congressional author- 
ization 

2. Canada will deepen the Welland 
Canal and construct canals and locks 
on the Canadian side between Lake 
Erie and Montreal. 

3. With the completion of the dams, 
Canada will build a canal and lock at 
Iroquois. The Long Sault Dam will 
back up a 27-mile lake covering the 
Long Sault Rapids and the town of 
Iroquois. The 1,100 people here have 
already selected another site and hope 
for a more prosperous future. 

+. On our side, the United States 
will construct two lateral canals and 
three locks between Ogdensburg, New 
York, and Cornwall, Ontario. 

5. Canada will build parallel facili- 
ties wherever necessary 

THE POWER PROJECT 

Delay in both projects was due to 
opposition from many Americans. Ar- 
guments included: 

|. Fact that St. Lawrence is frozen 
four or five months each year. 

2. Vulnerability of canals and locks 
to air attack. 

3. Expected need for a 35-foot draft, 
with the impossible cost. 

+. Excessive cost of related improve- 
ments in the Great Lakes. 

5. Existing railroads transport goods 
quite efficiently. 

6. Loss of trade from eastern U.S. 
ports. 

7. Possibility of 
power in a few years. 

Arguments in favor of cooperation: 

1. Advantages to Great Lakes ports 
in shipping in large vessels to Mon- 


cheaper atomic 


treal and foreign countries. 
2. Greater economy on 
shipments when unloading and trans- 
fer costs at Montreal not added. 

». Defense greater facili- 
ties for inland shipbuilding and repair, 
as well as transportation. 

+. Reduced cost and increased sup- 
ply of power to northeastern U.S. 

Canada had already decided to do it 
alone when the U.S. finally agreed to 
help. 

The power project will involve: 

|. Three dams between Prescott and 
on the Canadian side) and 


overseas 


gains by 


Cornwall 


Yedensburg and St. Regis (American 
side 

2. The Iroquois Dam near Ogdens- 
burg will control amount of water 


from Lake Ontario 

3. Two dams at Barnhart Island in 
the Cornwall-Massena area. The Long 
Sault Dam, on the American side, will 
close off the south channel. Behind 
the dam the water will rise to 90 feet. 
A spillway will carry off any excess 
beyond this level. 


(Continued on page 79) 








AUTO-TOURIST ROUTE 


ACROSS LAKE MICHIGAN 





between MILWAUKEE, WIS. 
and MUSKEGON, MICH. 
avoid 240 Miles of Crowded Highways 















of Great 
Lakes passenger 
ships. Daily sailings 
East and West. Comfortable 
lounges and decks . . . air con- 
ditioned bedrooms .. . fine food and re- 
freshments. Entertainment. Children’s 
playroom. For illustrated folder write Wis- 
consin & Michigan Steamship. Co., 671 E. 
Erie St., Milwaukee, Wis 


TICKET OFFICES and DOCKS: Milwaukee, 671£ Erie St 
Muskegon, Mich. “The Mart” 




















GOING TO NEW YORK? 


ENJOY B. H.V. (Best hotel Valve) 














Accommodotions 
for 1000 guests 


HOTEL [mitisocchy 
CHESTERFIELD 


130 West 49th Street, New York 
Write for illustroted booklet 
GARAGE ACROSS THE STREET 























planning a trip to Europe 7? 
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DENMARK « FINLAND 
NORWAY « SWEDEN 


These happy lands are ideal 
for teachers’ summer vacations. 
Long days, sunlit nights, fjords and 
fairy tale towns... ancient castles, 
modern design, fabulous food. 
Dollars go far, in Scandinavia. 


Ask your Travel Agent for free 
illustrated folders, or write 














Poses eseor= 
SCANDINAVIAN TRAVEL COMMISSION 
Dept. A-8, Box 80, New York 10, N. Y. ’ 
NAME. ; 
ADDRESS ' 
city STATE 











—and Power Project 
(Continued from page 78) 


| 4VISTADOMES 


on the Northwest’s 


Lita Comporé train! 


On the north side, the combination 
dam and power house ( Barnhart Island 
Power Plant) will take the water be- 
hind the dam into tunnels or pen- 
stocks from which it will shoot through 
nozzles to turn 32 huge turbines. Tur- 
the gen- 
erators to revolve and produce elec- 
tric current. Operation of the power 
plants can continue even during ex- 
tremely cold weather. 

Private companies in the U.S. will 
purchase power from the state agency 
and sell it to industrial and home con- 
summers, 


NEW RECREATIONAI 
OPPORTUNITIES 


Part of Barnhart Island and the high 


bines, or water wheels, cause 








+ P : shore overlooking the river at this 
SEE MORE, enjoy your trip more im | point on the American side will be 
Vista-Domes on the North Coast Lim- made into recreational parks. Visitors 
ited. Take a wide-open look at the wide- - . 3 Fi 
‘ ° ; - ee : will be offered facilities similar to 
open spaces— 2000 magnificent miles ents ol Sam Mesmsemed, Wailea Maa 
between Chicago and the North Pacific | MOS Of the Lennessee Valley Author- 
Coast. 4 Vista-Domes on each train! ity, ag the Hoover and Grand 
| Coulée Dams 
HELPFUL A-V MATERIAL 
Champlain; Marquette, “Great Ex- 
| plorer Series” filmstrip, color), 


Young America Films, Inc., 18 E. 
tist St.. New York 17. 

Electricity film), Almanac Films, 
Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., New York 36. 

Electricity, “Elementary Science” 
filmstrip), Young America Films, 
Inc. 

Electromagnets; Magnets 
Young America Films, Inc. 

French Explorations, “Age of Discov- 
ery and Exploration” (filmstrips, 


(films), 





RELAX, enjoy a smooth ride in reclining 
chair coaches or Pullman rooms. Trave! 
the extra-comfort way to Yellowstone, 
dude ranches, Pacific Northwest, Cali- 
fornia, Alaska vacation spots. 








SPECIAL EVENTS 
May 1—Child Health Day. 


May 1-7—Be Kind to Ani- 
mals Week. 


May 1-7—Music Week. 
May 8—Mother's Day. 
May 21—Armed Forces Day. 
May 30—Memorial Day. 


seneeaee 





VISTA-DOME 
NORTH COAST 
LIMITED 


Hy 
iyi 
bat 
we | 


















Sa snnnenneens 


Jam Handy Organiza- 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 


color), The 
tion, 2821 E. 
11. 

Freighter, 


The, “Ships and Harbor Se- 
ries’ (filmstrip), Young America 
Films, Inc. 

Great Lakes, The, “U.S. Regional Ge- 
ography” (filmstrip, color), Young 

| America Films, Inc. 
Great Lakes Shipping, 


SEND NOW for “Northwest Adventure”’, 
colorful, free fact-and-picture booklet. 
Write G. W. Rodine, 817 Northern 
Pacific Railway, St. Paul, Minn. 





“Industrial Se- 
Film 


ries” 























The St. Lawrence Seaway 
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For Fun and Fascination... | 
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Discover 








filmstrip), National 
Board of Canada, 1270 Avenue of 
| the Americas, New York 20. 
Great Lakes, The--Their Link with | 
Ocean Shipping (film, color), En- | 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Ine., 
GCASO — HERTS PACINC COAST l 150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette. III. 
How Water Power Produces Electric- 
“Water and Soil Series” (film- 
strip), Pat Dowling Pictures, 1056 
= South Robertson Blvd., Los Angeles 
EUROPE BOUND? Save 30% or more || 35. 
os tard, Palon real ih owe time || How We Get Our Electricity, “Prod- 
Travel Guide. Lets you plan trip yourself, go as ucts of Industries filmstrip), 
~ Fy Write for free sample itinerary and Young America | ilms, Inc. 
THE TRAVEL PLANNERS Lakes and Rivers, “Looking at the 
Box 1091, G.C. Station, New York 17, N.Y. Earth We Live On” (filmstrip, col- 
or), McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text- 
Film Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36. 
Ivii Ex ICO z Lakes, Rivers and Their Symbols, “In- 
fortably and inexpensively in attractive cottage, inrge | | ‘TOduction to Maps”  (filmstrips, 
walled-in yard, modern conveniences furnished—in color), The Jam Handy Organiza- 
the old Spanis sh colonial, unive ~~: city i“. Sen . . 
Lais Potosi, of abundant sunshin € | tion. 


For particulars write W. Valverde, Mina ‘rire General, | 81) 
| 





Charcas, $.L.P., Mexico. (Continued on page 


































AMERICA’S ADVENTURELAND 


Mark Twain's boyhood home in 
Hannibal, Missouri, a restoration of the 


original home he described in “Tom 


Sawyer”, now open cs co museum 


For a vacation that is both stimu- 
lating and relaxing, this year explore 
Missouri’s historic adventureland. 
You'll relive legends as you visit 
landmarks famed in song and story. 
What’s more, you'll find new 
exhilaration and enjoyment in 
Missouri’s special kind of fishing, 





boating, riding, swimming and 


The “Judgment Tree” of Daniel Boone 
where he is reputed to have held court 
and settled disputes during pioneer days. 


countless other outdoor sports. 


For all this, the cost of an unforget- 


| 


table Missouri vacation is less than 
you'd expect. Accommodations, 
including cabins and camp sites in 
wilderness areas, are available in 
every price range. Mail this cou- 
pon for free vacation information. 





a 


Uncle tke's Post Office, preserved as it 
was described by Harold Bell Wright 
in his immortal “Shepherd of the Hills.” 






Send Missouri 
——" NMacation Folder to: 
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Name 


Street 


City State 


MISSOURI DIVISION OF RESOURCES AND DEVELOPMENT 
Dept. E-546 






Jefferson City, Missouri 
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University of New Mex'e 


SUMMER SESSION 


June 16 to August 10 


REGISTRATION JUNE 15 


QUICK 
FACTS 


1. Located—Albuquerque, 
Mexico, near points of in- 
terest including historic Old 
Santa Fe, the Art Colony of 
Taos, Indien pueblos, Carls- 
bad Caverns and the Grand 
Canyon 

2. Accredited — North Central 
Association and others. 

3. Werkshops—10, of which 1 
is scheduled for two weeks, 
8 for four weeks and 1 
for eight weeks. (Most of 
these are designed for 
teachers 

4. Requier college courses ~ 
Scheduled in line with teach- 
ers’ needs, taught by dis- 
tinguished faculty of resi- 
dent and visiting professors. 

5. Physical facilities — Ample 
housing and dining and air- 
conditioned Classrooms. 

6. Climate—high, dry and ex 
hilarating with nights al- 
ways cool, Have fun and 
profit 


~~ LATE REGISTRATIONS 
ACCEPTED THROUGH 
JUNE 22 





WE'LL SEND YOU A 
SUMMER SESSION 


BULLETIN siad 


— 
UPON REQUEST 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW MEXICO 
Director, Summer Sess 
Albuquerque, New Mexico 
Pleose send me your Free Bulletin. 
NAME 
STREET... 


ZONE STATE 








THERE 1S ROOM 
for YOU at... 





WRITE TODAY © 


= 
foul fast ammuan | 
eet — SUMMER SCHOOL © 
Dept. SSN : 


Complete courses include... 


VAN ren anonenenend ne r 


WHEATON’S 








FACULTY OF 75 


special work in 


Teacher Training, Graduate School of Theology, 
Conservatory of Music, Black Hills Science Sta- 


thon 


Barakel Music Camp, Northwoods Honey 


Rock Camp. Air-conditioned yy: Combine pro- 
br 


fessional training with friendly 


shi 


istian fellow- 
> 
Inter-Session June 7 te 17 

First Term (4 weeks) —June 18 to July 16 
Second Term (4 weeks) —July 16 to August 12 
Black Hills Expeditions —June 13 and July 18 


Nerthweoods Honey Rock Camp —June 13 te August 20 


Berake! Music Camp —August 16 to 28 


Tyltion Free to pastors, full-time Christian 
workers and alumni for the Inter-Session period. 


WHEATON, COLLEGE 


« Wheaton, Illinois 











Primary @ Kindergarten @ Nursery School 


207 Se. Wabash Ave. 


PESTALOZZI FROEBEL 
TEACHERS COLLEGE 


SUMMER COURSES FOR TEACHERS 
10 weeks—4é weeks—4 weeks—2 weeks 
Write Bulletin 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


For Summer 











EARN YOUR MASTER'S DEGREE 

Modern training for nursery and elementary schoo! teachers 
M. 
Coed. Catalog 


K. 


Ed. in 1 year. Accredited. Smal! classes. Also B.Ed 
NATIONAL COLLEGE OF EDUCATION, 


Richard Johnson, Pres., 2828 Sheridan, Evanston, Lill, 
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her arms wildly. Then she turned to 
a large old squirrel who stood next to 
her. He put his arms around her. 

“I wonder why Judge Squirrel is 
hugging Mother,” said Cecily. “Do 
you suppose he’s happy about some- 
thing?” 

Old Grumble shook his head sadly. 
“I’m afraid not, Cecily. I think your 
mother is crying. I think she is wor- 
ried about you. She thinks you are in 
danger out here with me.” 

Cecily burst out laughing. “Of all 
the silly ideas!” she said. “Can’t she 
see me waving to her?” Cecily waved 
again and her mother threw her arms 
up in the air. The rabbits and the 
chipmunks and the raccoons and even 
old Mr. Ground Hog jumped into 
action. They threw into the 
lake which landed with tiny splashes 
just a few feet from shore. Several 
of the forest folk waved sticks in the 
air. 

“I think it would be better if we 
said Old Grumble 


stones 


went back now,” 
heavily. He turned and _ headed 
straight for the shore where Mother 
Squirrel stood. 

When he touched land, Cecily 


Squirrel hopped off his back quickly 
and ran to her mother. 

“Oh, my baby!” sobbed her 
mother, taking her in her arms. “My 
poor baby! You were almost killed!” 

Cecily tried to pull away to explain 
to her mother, but her face was buried 
apron and she 


p* OT 


in her mother’s blue 
couldn’t speak. 

When her mother finally let go of 
her, she turned to Old Grumble. But 

made her cry out in 
Grumble standing 
quietly on the shore with his head 
bowed. The folk were crowd- 
ing around him waving sticks in the 
air, all ready to strike him. 

“Oh, no!” cried Cecily as she ran 
toward the old turtle. “You mustn't 
harm him! He's my friend.” 

“Cecily!” cried her mother, shocked. 

“Well, he is,” said Cecily firmly. 
“He's gentle and kind and 

“Cecily,” said Mother Squirrel grave- 

ly, “what about Uncle Chatterby?” 
' Silence fell on the entire group. 
Cecily turned to Old Grumble. She 
lidn’t know what to say. He hadn't 
told her what had happened that day. 
Suddenly a high voice piped up from 
behind the crowd. 

“He almost ate me, he 
the voice. 

“Unele 
she 
narrow 


she Saw 
alarm! Old 


what 
was 


forest 


did!” cried 


Chatterby!” said Cecily as 
the thin squirrel poke his 
from between 


saw 
face cautiously 
Judge Squirrel and her mother. 

“Yes, sir! Mean and vicious! Good 
thing | was fast on my feet, or I 
wouldn't be here to tell it! Came right 
after me, he did! He ran fast as all 
get out, but I was faster!” 

“But, Uncle Chatterby,” said Cecily, 
“Old Grumble can’t run fast. He can’t 
run at all.” 

\ murmur passed over the crowd, 
and several of the folk nodded their 
heads. “That's true,” said someone. 

“Well—maybe he didn’t run,” said 
Uncle Chatterby, “but you can’t deny 
he tried to gobble me up right where 
I stood!” 

Cecily turned to Old Grumble. 
“Mr. Grumble,” she said, “no one has 


Cecily Squirrel’s Adventure 


(Continued from page 71) 


asked you about that day. Why don’t 
you tell us what really happened?” 

“All right, child, I will,” said Old 
Grumble. He cleared his throat. Ev- 
eryone came closer to listen. 

“I was lying in the sun at the edge 
of the path,” he said loudly, so all 
could hear. “I heard a horsefly buzz- 
ing round my head. You all know 
how annoying a horsefly buzzing near 
your head can be.” Everyone nodded. 

“Well, I got tired of listening to 
that horsefly, so I raised my head to 
snap at him. Just as I snapped, Uncle 
Chatterby came skipping by. I hadn’t 
even seen him. His tail flicked by my 
mouth and just as I snapped it closed 

at the fly, remember—I realized I 


had almost caught his tail in my 
mouth.” He looked around at the for- 
est folk. “As a matter of fact, I’m 


afraid I caught a few hairs of his tail. 
I tried to tell him I was sorry, but he 
ran away so fast,I didn’t get a chance.” 

The crowd listening to Old Grumble 
stood in silence. Then they all looked 
toward Uncle Chatterby. He turned 
quickly to run but Mother 
Squirrel caught him by his vest. 

“Just a minute, Uncle Chatterby,” 
she said firmly. “What do you have 
to say for yourself?” 

“Well—” he grumbled, staring at the 
ground, “maybe it was an accident. 
Mavbe I did exaggerate a little bit.” 

“Did you or did you not?” demand- 
ed Mother Squirrel. 

“All right, I did.” He started to 
pull away, but Mother Squirrel 
marched him over to stand in front of 
Old Grumble. 

“Now tell Old Grumble you are 
sorry for all the trouble you caused 
him,” ordered Mother Squisrel. 

Uncle Chatterby heaved a deep sigh 
“Well—all right. I’m sorry, Old 
Grumble.” he said. 

“That’s all right, Uncle Chatterby,” 
said the turtle pleasantly. “It doesn’t 
matter now so long as we are all friends 
again.” He smiled around at every- 
body. Uncle Chatterby smiled too. 
Cecily sat down on Old Grumble’s 
back and patted him happily. 

“Now Old Grumble won’t be lonely 
any more,” she said. 

“Oh, that reminds me,” said Old 
Grumble. “About that island. Would 
you all still like it for a playground 
for your children?” 

‘Yes! Yes!” cried all the animals 
eagerly. 

But Mother Squirrel spoke sadly. 
“There is just one thing wrong,” she 
said. “We have no way of reaching 
the island.” 

“Don’t worry about that,” said Old 
Grumble with a smile. “I will be the 
ferryboat. I'll take your children over 
and bring them back. As a matter of 
fact, I might even stay over there and 
play with them.” 

“And I'll help you!” cried Uncle 
Chatterby happily. 

“Oh, that will be 
cried. 

Old Grumble smiled at everyone as 
they crowded around him, patting him 
on the back, laughing and clapping 
their hands. He was almost smothered 
with happiness. 

“All right, folk,” he called above 
the merrymaking. “Ferry leaving in 
ten minutes! All aboard!” 


away, 


fine!” 


Cecily 
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De'Paul 


UNIVERSITY 


SUMMER SESSIONS 


Graduate and Undergraduate Courses 
LIBERAL ARTS AND SCIENCES * MUSIC » COMMERCE 


PHYSICAL EDUCATION * LAW 


A carefully selected and extensive curriculum for teachers. While 
at_DePaul, combine profitable study with Chicago's many advantages. 
Two summer sessions. Write today for bulletin and es. 
Dean of Summer Sessions, DePoul University, Chicago 1, Ill. 
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MN) rates and other information 
Write Dept. | Convention 
Hall, Atlontic City, N. J. 








center 


i} / entertainment 


your 


ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER NEW YORK 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HALL 
The world’s largest indoor theatre, with 
its top motion pictures and fabulous 
stage shows, is a New York must. 


NBC GUIDED TOUR 
See the behind-the-scenes workings of 
your favorite radio and TV shows on 
this wonderful one hour tour. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER GUIDED TOUR 
AND OBSERVATION ROOF 
The one hour Guided Tour gives you @ 
comprehensive view of the exciting 
highlights of this city within a city. 
ROCKEFELLER CENTER RESTAURANTS 
Enjoy f from any nation—and at 
any price—in the diversified Union 
News Restaurants of Rockefeller Center. 
For free ills. folder write Dept. R, Box 491, 
Radio City Sta., 322 W. 52 St., N. Y. 19 











EVERYDAY GAMES 
FOR CHILDREN 


A well-illustrated reference book containing 
detailed instructions for over 300 games 
Cross-indexed three ways 
for ready reference. Illustrated with pho- 
tographs, drawings, and diagrams. Bound 
in hard cover. Postage prepaid on cash 
orders. Price $2.75. 
F. A. Owen Publishing Co. 
Dansville, N. Y. 
rr rw 


for all grades. 











The St. Lawrence Seaway 
—and Power Project 


Continued from page 79) 


Ocean Freighter, The, “Ocean Freight- 
er Series” (filmstrip), Pat Dowling 
Pictures. 

Principles of the Generator, The 
(film), Young America Films, Inc. 

Putting Water Power to Work (film- 
strip), McGraw-Hill Book Co., 
Text-Film Dept. 

Streams and Whirlpools (film), Al- 
manac Films, Inc. 

Transportation by Water (filmstrip), 
Eye Gate House, Inc., 2716 4ist 
Ave., Long Island City 1, N.Y. 

Tugboats (film), Encyclopaedia Brit- 
annica Films, Inc. 

Water (film), Almanac Films, Inc. 

Water Transportation: Rivers and 
Lakes, “Modes of Transportation” 
filmstrip), Society for Visual Edu- 
cation, Inc., 1345 W. Diversey 
Pkwy., Chicago 14. 

Welland Ship Canal, “Canadian Geog- 
raphy” (filmstrip), National Film 
Board of Canada. 

Workboats of the Harbor (film), Al- 


manac Films, Inc. 


Betsy and the Brand-New 
Flagpole 
(Continued from page 27) 


“You guessed right the first time,” 
said Daddy. 

“What was her other name?” 
Buif. 

“Viould you like to guess?” 

“Oh, yes!” said Betsy. 

“Ali right,” said Daddy. “I'll help 
you a little. Her last name sounds 
like ‘toss.’ ” 

“Was it Goss?” said Buff. 

“Wrong!” said Daddy. 

“Was it Foss?” said Betsy. 

“Wrong again!” said Daddy. 

“Was it Ross?” said Stephen. 

“Hooray for Stephen!” said Daddy. 
“He guessed right. The lady’s name 
was Betsy Ross.” 

Daddy looked at his watch. “My 
goodness!” he said. “We'll be late for 
the parade if we don’t hurry.” And he 
lifted the flag carefully out of the box. 

“Let me carry it, Daddy,” said 
Stephen. 

“All right,” Daddy laid the flag on 
Stephen’s arm. 

“Don’t let it touch the ground,” 
said Betsy. “It’s so pretty and new.” 

Daddy patted Betsy's shoulder. 
“Good girl!” he said. “The flag must 
never, never touch the ground. Not 
even when it isn’t new any more.” 

“Why, Daddy?” said Buff. 

“Because,” said Daddy, “we want 
people to know that we love our flag. 
And if we're careful of it, then every- 
one will know that we really do love 
x” 


said 


“T’ll be careful,” said Stephen. “Ill 
be awful careful.” 


They all went down the porch steps. 


And across the lawn to where the 
brand-new flagpole was waiting. 
Daddy started to put the rope 


through the little hole at the side of 
the flag. Then he took it out again. 

“What’s the matter, Daddy?” said 
Buff. 

“T almost made a mistake,” Daddy 
said. “I was going to put the flag on 
upside down. The flag must always 
fly with the stars at the top.” 

He fixed the flag right. Betsy and 
Buff and Stephen pulled the rope till 
the flag was at the very top of the pole. 

Then Daddy let it slide down a lit- 
tle way again. 

“This is where the flag stays when 
somebody important dies,” he said. 

“Like the President?” said Betsy. 

“That's right,” said Daddy. And he 
made the flag climb up to the top of 
the pole again, 


“I want to salute it as we do in 
school,” Betsy said. 

“That's a fine idea,” said Daddy. 

So Betsy and Buff and Stephen and 
Daddy stood all in a row, with their 
hands over their hearts, 

Then they said, “I pledge allegiance 
to the flag of the United States of 
America and to the republic for which 
it stands, one nation under God, indi- 
visible, with liberty and justice for all.” 

They watched the wind wave the 
flag back and forth for a minute. 

“When the sun is ready to go to 
bed,” Daddy said, “we must take the 
flag down again, because it’s not sup- 
posed to be up at night.” 


“Tll help take it down,” said 
Stephen. 

“You may all help,” Daddy said. 
Just then a far-off drum went 


“Boom!” and Daddy looked at his 
watch again. 

“It’s time for us to go down to the 
square now, to watch the parade,” 
he said. “We'll see lots of flags there.” 


Toys in the Classroom 
(Continued from page 21) 


about toys is that they are made 
for children, but they must be sold to 
adults. This hurdle is complicated in 
the school by the fact that a teacher 
must also convince other adults that 
her choices are sound. 

The real value of a toy may be 
that the children like it, use it, and 
gain from it in terms of their varied 
individual The teacher knows 
this and delights to place the right 
toy in the hands of the right child, 
but she is frequently called on to ac- 
count for the toy in adult terms. 
Never is the librarian called 
upon to justify each book on the basis 
of appeal and use for all children; 
she selects a book and then feels that 
she has done well if she truly inspires 
one child with it. When toys and 
teaching devices can be treated in the 
like items on a broad edu- 
cational smorgasbord—then toys will 
come into their own in schools. In 
the meantime, courage, a spirit of ad- 
venture, and an experimental attitude 
in teachers are musts, 

Teachers who have had freedom to 
explore the uses of toys in school have 
generally come to one rather interest- 
ing conclusion: There is no way of 
telling what is purely recreational and 
what is educational! For example, 
some planners originally began with 
the notion that materials bought for 
noon-hour use must be strictly “play” 
materials. With added experience at 
these activities, rules in 
schools generally became more relaxed 
and permissive. Soon, at noon, groups 
were seen poring over a microscope, 
traveling vicariously via View-Master 
slides, comparing stamp or coin col- 
lections, writing round-robin letters to 
Korean school children, playing the 
junior Scrabble Skip-Across), or 
building an electrical geography quiz 
game. Whither toys? 

It is hard, indeed, to imagine any 
classroom which does not have “toys.” 
A pencil can be a toy, a shoe can be 
a toy, a neighboring pupil’s ear can 
be a toy—amusing and educational, 
too. The problem then is not, Shall 
there be toys in the classroom? but 
rather, How can we live better with 
the ones we have, and select new ones 
which have been designed by experts? 
Experts skillfully crowd more learn- 
ing potential and guaranteed satisfac- 
tion into small space with less waste 
than pencils, shoes, and ears can pos- 
sibly offer. The competition within 
this toy market is keener than ever 
before, and, in my opinion, children 
and schools are the better for it. 
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Which Pacific Cruise Is Yours? 








: Sai Francisco aboard 

STUDY TOURS: Sail from San 
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Exciting, 
kK Different! 


So economical you can stay 
long and enjoy it all. Here’s a va- 
cation paradise with scenic gran- 
deur; Carlsbad Caverns and Big 
Bend National Parks; White Sands, 
Gila and Chiricahua National 
Monuments; historic wonders, high 
mountains, vast forests and cattle 
ranches, rodeos, Indians, summer 
fun for everyone. 
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This year visit a 3-state vacation- 
land where Old West and Old Mex- 
ico mingle with the romantic, new 
southwest of friendly, interesting 
people and countless things to do, 
places to go, sports and activities to 
enjoy. Just across the fabled Rio 
Grande is picturesque Mexico, in- 
viting you “abroad” to quaint cus- 
toms, fascinating shops, bullfights, 
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We have several sales positions with bet- 
ter than average earnings. Would like 
these filled hy men presently employed as 
teachers, who want a permanent connec- 
tion for summer employment. We need 
representatives in all states west of the 
Mississippi river, to call on retail florists, 
decorators, gift shops and allied stores, 
selling our own manufactured and im- 
ported Christmas lines. Qualifications: 
You must have a sales personality, be 
free to travel and willing to put in a full 
day's work, also drive a late model car. 
Compensation: a liberal commission on 
all sales, with advance travel expenses. 
Apply giving full particulars first letter, 
to: Box 111, 
Mechanicsburg, Penna. 
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Italy 


(Continued from f age 32) 


Peninsula of ( in color, Ency- 
clopaedia Britannica Films. 


HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 


As the keystone of the Roman Em- 
pire, the Italian peninsula was the 
center of trade, art, and conquest. 
Their ships traded with all the coun- 
tries along the Mediterranean (which 
the Romans called nostrum, 
and beyond. 
powerful enough to break 


ontrasts, 


mare 
our sea For many years 
none 
the power of Rom« 

Roman soldiers crossed the western 
part of Europe, and even invaded the 
British Isles. As they conquered the 
country, the Romans built 
aqueduc ts, and amphitheaters, 


were 


roads, 
bridges, 
remnants of which are still standing 
in many places. 

Because of wealth, there was money 
to further the cause of art in the form 
music, liter- 
Middle- and 
ready to 


of architecture, 
ature, and 
upper-graders will not be 


painting, 
sculpture 
delve into a great mass of Italian cul- 
tural contributions, but from pictures 
in reference books, and scenes in films 
they ll become 
of the vastness of this heritage 
One of the great rulers was the Lim- 
peror Hadrian, and during his time 
some of the finest buildings were erect- 
Pantheon, 


gods. At 


early in the second century, 


and filmstrips, aware 


ed. One of these was the 
built as a temple to all the 
that time, 
Christianity was just beginning to 
spread. (On page 34, see the Castle 
St. Angelo—Hadrian’s Tomb. 

The power of Rome finally declined, 


and the country broke up into minor 


Ewing Galloway 


socialists, communists, and fascists) 
demanded attention according to their 
special interests. It has been reported 
that 90 political parties entered candi- 
dates in the 1948 elections. (And vot- 
ers in the U.S. think they have prob- 
lems deciding the merits of candidates 
under our two-party system.) 


AGRICULTURAL DEVELOP- 
MENT 


There are 47 million people living 


in Italy counting the near-by islands 
of Sicily and Sardinia, in an area 
smaller than New Mexico. How 


many people live in New Mexico?) In 
a country where some of the Alps rise 
to 13,000 feet, and the Apennines 
peninsula, a large 
part of the area is agriculturally un- 
Coastal lowlands are often 
In some regions, 


cover most of the 


productive 
swampy and malarial 
the population is concentrated in the 
highlands. 

Many Italians came to the U.S. be- 
cause of the shortages of food and jobs 
Although half the people 
production was too 
There were also 
huge estates owned by absentee land- 
not always concerned 


at home 
were farmers their 
low to feed everyone. 


lords who were 
with the economic problems of their 
tenants. 

~ Since the war, the government has 
been developing malaria-free areas for 
places like the Sila 
the people were 
coast and 


farms. In some 
plateau of Calabria, 
moved to the disease-free 
the wilderness plateau converted to a 
photo, page 34 

in villages and 


farming area (see 
Italians prefer to live 





Smoking Mt. Vesuvir's shadows Naples, seaport and largest city of southern Italy. 


Lombard, Piedmont, 
and Calabria, to 


states such as 
Tuscany, Umbria, 
mention a few. 


Although Italian history covers 
about 2,500 years, as a nation Italy is 


than the U.S., since it was 
only in 1860 that King Victor 
Emmanuel II succeeded in unifying 
the various regions and factions. 

Che effects of two world wars in the 
twentieth century weakened the coun- 
and industrially. The 
government is faced with problems 
which cannot all be solved in a short 
time, especially when there are many 

groups disagreeing on the method of 
procedure. 

The most immediate need after the 
war was to aid the thousands of hun 
gry, homeless, jobless people. Finan- 
cial and technical assistance from the 
U.S. has helped the Italians toward 
recovery. 

From Mussolini’s dictatorship, the 
form of government suddenly changed 
to that of a republic, but the choice 
unanimous. Numerous fac- 


younger 


try economically 


was not 


tions 





broadly grouped as moderates, 





land. (What 
can your 


work the surrounding 
reasons besides sociability 
pupils give? 

In the Campania region around the 
Bay of Naples with Mt. Vesuvius to 
the south, there are many farms using 
the fertile volcanic soil. (Interested in 
volcanoes? See page 39 of this issue. ) 
One drawback of such soil is the ease 
with which it erodes during heavy 
rains because it is so loosely packed. 


INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


What factors determine the extent 
of industrial progress? Ask your pu- 
pils to suggest the conditions they 
think are necessary. 

Availability of raw materials. 
Italy does not have large deposits of 
any one mineral, but the richest iron 
mines are in Piedmont; Tuscany has 
copper, iron, magnesium, and mer- 
cury; Sicily has a large sulphur de- 
081t. 

2. Skilled labor. 

There has been an adequate supply, 
and for a time after the war the labor 


(Continued on page 84) 
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If you are coming to New York this 
summer for a vacation or graduate 
work you will enjoy the friendly Barbi- 
zon—close to theatres, art galleries and 
shops. Swimming pool, sun decks, 
lounges, library, coffee shop, 700 rooms 
each with radio. Interesting social 
activities. Write for booklet I. 

From $3.75 daily *« Weekly on application 
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Near Broadway theaters, 
Radio City, Central Park. 


CONVENIENCE! 
Subway at door can take 
you to any part of the city. 


COMFORT! 
Homelike rooms, mighty 
good food, friendly service. 


A modern 28-story hotel 
700 rooms, 700 baths. Singles 
from 5.00. Doubles from 7.50. 
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at 55th St... New yr 
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THE INSTRUCTOR 
CATALOG OF 
TEACHING AIDS 


Send today for your copy of this brand- 
new Catalog of Teaching Aids. Recently 
revised, this handy-size catalog fully de- 
scribes the complete line of INSTRUCTOR 
Teaching Aids. A postcard will do. Address: 


F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N. Y. 
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PLAN YOUR VACATION Better 


Albania 
(Continued from page 33) 


countries. The harbors at Valona and 
Durazzo are the best of the foyr. 

Much of the coastal area has low 
marshes, and the river deltas form 
shallow lagoons. The capital, a bit 
inland from the western coast, is at 
Tirana. Albania has many small vil- 
lages and even the capital and Scutari 
and Koritsa are not much larger than 
towns. 

Since there are few good roads and 
bridges, and not much more than 100 
miles of railroads, in a country that 
has peaks rising to 8,000 feet, air- 
planes serve traffic in and out of the 
country. 

Mining, industry, and petroleum 
production are supervised by the Rus- 
sians, but they have not provided 
enough technical assistance to fully 
develop these activities. The Soviets 
exchange wheat and small machinery 
for Albanian oil, chromium, copper, 
leather, and timber. There are textile 
mills at Tirana and Scutari, but most 
peasants provide their own clothing by 
weaving yarn spun from their sheep's 
wool, and making the heavy sheepskin 
coats which are typical of the area. 

Although the Russians have made 
trade agreements with Albania which 
would appear to help the little coun- 
try, the drain on resources and agri- 
cultural products keeps the people 
struggling under a very low standard 
of living. In spite of all they take out, 
the Russians have not guaranteed the 
defense of Albania. 


CULTURAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


The Albanians have been at the 
mercy of their captors for so long 
that they have spent more time guard- 
ing their homeland than in developing 
a culture which is known outside the 
country. Even now, their chief con- 
cern is with the necessities of food, 
clothing, and shelter, however primi- 
tive it looks to us. Developing a cul- 
ture comes only when people have the 
time and the money to enjoy creating 
works of art in painting or sculpture, 
writing books and poetry, and compos- 
ing great music. 
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save, play. and travel the A.T.A. way. 


American Travel Association, Inc. 
Box 437, Dept. M, Irving Zuelke Bidg., Appleton, Wis. 
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e As a culmination to the study of 
Albania, let your pupils discuss a day 
in the life of a peasant family on a 
farm or that of a sheep or goat herd- 
er. What would they do all day? 
What could they do for entertainment? 
What would they eat? What kind of 
table service would they use? (Maybe 
after discussing an Albanian meal the 
menu in the schoo! cafeteria will look 
better to the children.) 

(For A-V items, see page 89) 


There’s a Lot to Know— 
About Birds 


Continued from page 20) 


c. Tree cleaners: flickers, creep- 
ers, flycatchers, nuthatches, warblers. 

d. Bush cleaners: yellowthroats, 
quail, sparrows, robins, meadow larks. 

e. Shore cleaners: snipes, sand- 
pipers, herons, gulls. 

f. Water cleaners: ducks, geese. 

g. Scavengers: eagles, magpies, 
hawks, crows, ravens, falcons, vultures. 
C. Parts of birds that help them. 

1. Birds are animals of the air. 
They have the best breathing system 
of any animal in the world. 

2. Bones are thin-walled, strong, 
and light so air currents and circula- 
tion help them in flight. 

3. Wings are suited to flight needs: 
swift flyers have long pointed wings; 
short-distance flyers, broad rounded 
wings; birds of prey, a combination of 
the two. 

4. The body of the bird is egg- 
shaped or something like a torpedo, 
to make flying easy. The size varies 
according to the kind of bird, but all 
have the same general shape. 

5. The feet of birds have many 
uses and are suited to their habits. 

a. Perching feet have strong, 
grasping toes, 

b. Swimming feet are webbed. 

c. Scratching feet have strong, 
sharp claws. 

d. Waders have long slender legs. 

e. Runners have small slender 
feet. 

f. Birds of prey have strong, 
grasping, “holding” feet. 

6. Bird beaks have many uses, and 
their shape and size is regulated by 
the birds’ living habits. 

a. Beaks can be used as spears, 
awls, picks, hooks, chisels, seed 
crackers, scoops, or strainers. 

b. Various types of beaks are: 
conical for seedeaters; hooked for 
birds of prey; spears, scoops, and 
strainers for the “fishers”; long, 
strong, drilling beaks for flickers and 
woodpeckers; shovel-shaped for wad- 
ers that hunt for food in soft mud and 
sand, These beaks are rather soft, and 
have a sense of feeling at the end. 

7. Birds are the only animals with 
feathers. The parts of a feather are 
known as the quill, vane, and barb, 
All birds have large outer feathers, 
soft downy ones, and some that are 
fine and hairlike. Feathers provide 
a warm waterproofed coat for protec- 
tion and camouflage. 

D. How we can help birds. 

1. In spring and summer we can 
provide shelter and nesting places that 
are safe from their enemies, also bird- 
baths and fresh water to drink. If 
we know the habits of birds, we will 
know which kinds stay during the 
winter, and how to provide food and 
shelter according to their needs. 

2. Spreading the information about 
birds to other people who can help 
them. 

E. Tool subjects applied to activities. 

1. Reading: Using stories in read- 
ers and science books suitable to 
grade level; bird poems. 

(Continued on page 88) 
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Italy 
(Continued from page 82) 


market exceeded the manufacturing 
program with resulting unrest and pov- 
erty. This condition is improving as 
new plants are put in production. 

3. Power to run the factories. 
Before World War II, the hydroelec- 
tric output of Italy was higher than 
most countries in Europe, but these 
installations were heavily bombed. 
Most have been rebuilt, and others are 
being added in the southern part of 
Italy to provide work other than agri- 
culture for some of the people. 

Attempts to find and produce oil 
have met with some success, and in 
recent years enough natural gas has 
been found to supply factories like the 
Fiat motor works at Turin, and to pipe 
gas to Genoa, and other cities in the 
vicinity. The chemical industries par- 
ticularly benefited from the use of 
natural gas. A newer source of power 
comes from tapping steam geysers 
which are of volcanic origin. 

Besides manufacturing farm machin- 
ery, and all kinds of transportation 
equipment, the Italians also produce 
fine textiles, glass, fertilizers, and a 
variety of chemicals. In textiles, in- 
cluding silk, they have been expanding 
their markets, and their fashion de- 
signs are competing with French and 
American. 

e If your school is in a city, per- 
haps some girls might get samples of 
Italian fabrics when shopping with 
their mothers some Saturday. Besides 
adding interest to the Italian display, 
they could be the basis for arithmetic. 
Figure the cost of a dress for girls of 
various sizes, their mothers, and a sis- 
ter or two. From dress patterns sup- 
plied from home, they could see how 
many yards of material would be need- 
ed for each size. Using the prices 
for similar kinds of American-made 
fabrics, figure costs of same dress sizes. 
Discuss reasons for variations in cost. 

If the children take another look at 
the shape of Italy, they can see why 
the northern part is called continental 
Italy and the southern part peninsula 
Italy. Rail service is quite well devel- 
oped in the north where electrically 
operated trains cross the country, 
through tunnels where necessary. 
Further south the railroads follow the 
coast. Many new roads have been 
built, but in some places resurfaced 
old Roman roads serve the area. 


MUSICAL CONTRIBUTIONS 


e After all this serious study, it 
is time for a lighter note. Call the 
music committee. 

How many Italian composers have 
they found? Have they collected rec- 
ords from the music department or 
from home? Have they arranged for 
the use of a record player for the pre- 
sentation of a musical program? Did 
anyone think to ask if there were any 
films or filmstrips on music available? 

Here’s a hint. They can get a film- 
strip about Rossini’s William Tell. It 
is one of the “Stories of Music Clas- 
sics” produced by The Jam Handy Or- 
ganization. For a recording, play parts 
of the William Tell Overture with the 
recently retired, and very famous, 
Italian conductor Arturo Toscanini 
conducting (RCA Victor, LRM 7054, 
331% rpm). 

Other Victor recordings to develop 
the ear for fine music: Verdi's Rigo- 
letto, ERB 7000, 45 rpm, or LRM 
7000, 331% rpm; Donizetti's Lucia di 
Lammermoor, ERB 7030, 45 rpm, 
LRM 7030, 331% rpm; Puccini's Tosca, 
LCT 1102, 33% rpm; Mascagni’s 
Cavalleria Rusticana, LM 1160, 334% 
rpm. 

e Naturally, these are not all to be 
heard at one sitting. Maybe members 


of the committee would take turns 
playing recordings while things are 
getting organized in the morning, or 
when their classmates are busy with 
art work. Repeat the music as often 
as possible. Perhaps it would be well 
not to discuss it until their ears have 
become “tuned” to it. When you think 
they are ready to say more than “I 
don’t like it,” pause in the day’s sched- 
ule to discuss musical appreciation. 

e Who can tell what an opera is? 
Have any of your pupils been to an 
opera? (Yes, we know there aren't 
many opportunities to see a live per- 
formance, but capitalize on it where 
you can.) 

What is grand opera? What is an 
aria? a score? a libretto? What is 
the difference between an opera and 
an operetta? Play samples of each. 


SCIENTIFIC CONTRIBUTIONS 


This committee may be impressed 
with the number of modern conven- 
iences which had their beginnings in 
Italy. 

For instance, there is Galileo, who 
was born about the middle of the 
sixteenth century. When he was nine- 
teen, he happened to notice a swinging 
lamp in the Cathedral of Pisa. Im- 
pressed with the regularity of its mo- 
tion, he conceived the idea of telling 
time by it. Today it is difficult to im- 
agine living without a means of telling 
time. (Look at the pictures of old 
clocks in an encyclopedia, and notice 
the pendulums. 

The stars have interested man from 
earliest times. Galileo was a star- 
gazer, too, but he wanted to see them 
more distinctly, so he fashioned a 
telescope. (Have any of your pupils 
looked through a telescope? What did 
it do?) Galileo's first telescope could 
magnify objects only three times, but 
with a later model he saw the moun- 
tains of the moon, the rings of Saturn, 
and the satellites of Jupiter. 

Another scientist, almost our con- 
temporary, since he’s been dead less 
than twenty years, was Guglielmo 
Marconi, whose experiments led to the 
invention of radio. He sent the first 
message across the Atlantic Ocean 
fifty-four years ago! 

Even more recent and equally fa- 
mous is Dr. Enrico Fermi, who came 
to the U.S. in 1938. His pioneer stud- 
ies of nuclear energy resulted in what 
we call atomic energy. 

MISCELLANEOUS ITEMS 

Italians and tourists enjoy the mild 
climate, which is moderated by the 
warm water of the Mediterranean Sea. 

In summer, those who like mountain 
climbing can test their skill on the 
Alpine slopes, and in winter they find 
ideal places for skiing. The beautiful 
lakes, Como and Maggiore, are famous 
tourist resorts, and are ice-free all 
year because of their depth. 

Cortina, in the Dolomite Alps, will 
be the scene of the 1956 Winter Olym- 
pics. The rose-tinted peaks of its 
mountains will thrill athlete and cam- 
era fans. Cortina is almost directly 
north of Venice. 

There are many famous beaches, but 
if you want something different visit 
the island of Ischia across the Bay of 
Naples. Here the sand is too hot for 
sitting any length of time, but maybe 
you'll be there long enough to see bub- 
bles in the water. If you put your foot 
down in this spot they would disap- 
pear, but they would begin bubbling 
again a few feet away. This is a vol- 
canic area where earthquakes and 
erupting volcanoes have disturbed the 
peace for hundreds of years. In a.p. 

(Continued on page 87) 














Greece 


(Continued from page 33) 


the monarch, the administration, and 


the people. 


THE ROYAL FAMILY 


King Paul firmly believes the motto, 
“My strength is the love of the people.” 
Immediately upon coming to power 
he organized various projects for their 
welfare including aid to those who 
had been victims of Communist attack 
This meant providing homes, churches, 
schools, and jobs. 

The National Institute which took 
shape in his mind during World War 
II now has about 19 branches with a 
program which aims to: 

Improve agriculture through farm 
schools. 

2. Reforest certain areas 

3. Raise standards of 
education. 

4, Establish technical schools 

Provide recreational sea trips for 
workers. 

Promote teachers’ interest in ac- 
tivities outside the classroom. 

7. Develop pride in local govern- 
ment by giving towns a chance to ex- 
periment with ideas, and arranging for 
loans for needed public works. 

A special technical school on the 
island of Leros helped rehabilitate 
young men who had fought with the 
Communists. More than 1,500 of these 
men have been returned to their com- 
munities with new faith in the future 
of Greece and trained to take a useful 
place in the community. 

Queen Frederika, who was so gen 


living and 


uinely admired by Americans when 
she visited the U.S. with King Paul 
in 1953, also has special interests 


Ernest Rathenau, Pix, Inc. 





These lions are remnants of an early 
Greek civilization on Island of Delos. 


which include: nurseries for children 
of working mothers; homes for infants 
and a children’s hospital; agricultural 
centers where village children are 
given training; physical education pro- 
grams; projects for community im- 
provement; Girl Scout activities. 
The royal children, of which there 
are three, are being educated to take 
their place as leaders in the country. 
There are Princess Sophie, the Crown 
Prince Constantine, and Princess Irene. 


The Crown Prince is a very active 
Boy Scout, and his sisters are earning 
their badges as Girl Scouts. (For a 
language writing topic, let the scouts 


in your class write an imaginary let- 
ter to the royal children describing 
what they are doing in scouting.) 

e For a pictorial view of Greece, 
there is the film, Greece—Southern 
European Neighbors, “This World of 
Ours Series,” from Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, Inc., in color or 
black and white, or Greek Children 
from “Children of Many Lands Se- 


ries,” from the same source. There is 
also the color filmstrip from Eye Gate 
House, entitied Greece, from their se- 
ries “Some European Neighbors.” 


THE WORKING COMMITTEES 


acquainted with Greece, 
may want to have larger 
and fewer committees, at least in the 


These 


To get 
your class 


beginning. might be the main 
committees: 
1. Climate and agriculture. 
Resources, industry, transporta- 


tion. 
Items of interest. 

CLIMATE AND AGRICULTURE 

Poets have praised the beauty of 
Greece, which embraces mountains, 
green valleys, and picturesque islands, 
of which Crete is the largest. About 
4,000 islands are small, rocky, and un- 
inhabited. The sky is usually blue and 
about 344 days of every year are sun- 
ny, with a third of these having not 
even a cloud in the sky. 


Winds from the Balkans and the 
Mediterranean give the country a 
generally hot and dry summer, and 


moderate winters. About 20 inches of 
rain a year falls mostly in the winter. 
As a result, many crops need irriga- 
tion and more facilities for this pur- 
pose are being provided. Olive trees 
and grapevines sink their roots deep 
enough to reach underground water 
Where irrigation is not available from 
streams or rivers, the farmer draws 
water from his wells by using a donkey 
walking in circles to operate the water 
wheel as it lifts water to the surface. 

A recent achievement, made _possi- 
ble through Marshall Plan Aid, is the 
reclamation of more than 2,000 acres 
of salt flats near Salonika, on the delta 
of the Axios River. Five other sec- 
tions have also been developed, and 
the work has included malarial con- 
trol. (What causes malaria? What 
steps are necessary to prevent it?) 

Terraced slopes help hold the soil. 
Because of the shortage of farmland 
only 15 per cent is cultivable, and 2% 
of the population are farmers), much 
of the land has been overworked. 
From all the crops grown, currants, 
olive oil, cotton, and tobacco are pro- 
duced in amounts sufficient for export. 


RESOURCES, INDUSTRY, 
TRANSPORTATION 

What are the resources? In the 
north, the mountainous areas supply 
timber of oak, pine, and fir. There 
are also deposits of lead, zinc, lignite, 
magnesite, and iron which the govern- 
ment has been working to develop 
more fully in its reconstruction pro- 
gram. Fast short streams can be de- 
veloped for electric power. 

Work with the fishing fleet has 
been the career of many Greeks for 
hundreds of years. Since the war, 
much of the fleet has been rebuilt 
with American aid. The new trawlers 
have high-powered engines, and the 
boats are equipped with the latest de- 
vices for measuring the depth of the 
over which they travel. Greek 
freighters and passenger boats bring 
in some of the revenue which helps to 
pay for the imports which are neces- 
sary, but not enough to balance the 
budget. Another group of fishermen 
are those who gather sponges. The 
sponge beds near home have been 
worked for so long that the fleet now 
leaves in the spring for the sea nearer 
Africa, returning in October. 

e What is a sponge—animal, vege- 
table, or mineral? Why does it hold 
water? Are there other places in the 
world where sponges are found? How 


(Continued on page 87) 
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YOUR Bonanza! 
Rio Grande’s 
VISTA-DOME SEE-WAY! 


If you’re prospecting for pleasure, strike it rich on your 
trips west, pardner! On the west’s truly “Scenic Line’”— 
Rio Grande—the only railroad that gives you unobstructed 
Vista-Dome views of the Colorado-Utah Rocky Mountain 
Wonderlands. Discover the travel treasure — 

scenery unlimited —that inspired the first railroad dome car! 
Pan the panorama along two great “strikes” — 
the Royal Gorge Route or the Moffat Tunnel Route. 
Your choice of four “SEE-liners”: 









The Vista-Dome 
CALIFORNIA ZEPHYR © Chicago, Omaha, Denver, 
Salt Lake City, San Francisco 
(Thru New York-San Francisco Pullman) 

The Vista-Dome 
ROYAL GORGE ¢ Denver, Colorado Springs, Pueblo, Canon City, 
Salida, Glenwood Springs, Grand Junction, Salt Lake City. 


The Vista-Dome 
COLORADO EAGLE « Si. Louis, Kansas City, Wichita, Pueblo, 


Colorado Springs, Denver. 


THE PROSPECTOR ¢ Overnight every night between Denver and 
Salt Lake City (Vista-Dome between Grand Junction and Salt Lake City.) 
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DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN RAILROAD 
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SOUVENIR BOOKLETS 


for Closing Days 
The Ideal Gifts for Your Pupile 


Your choice of fourteen beautiful cover designs 
in full colors. Booklets supplied with or without 
special printing of pupils’ names, etc., on inside 
pages. Your phote on each booklet, if desired. 
Send only three cents in stamps for sample and 
circular with complete information. Order from: 


F. A.OWEN PUBLISHING CO. 
Art Department Dansville, N.Y. 


Closing Day ts 





Coming Soon! 
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FILL IN COMPLETELY ZY 
and CLIP SEPARATELY for 74 
you want. (Copied coupons 
CR es ee 
are not acceptable.) Send 
All in One envelope—with any required remittance—to Coupon 


the coupons for the items 
Service, THE INSTRUCTOR Magazine, Dansville, N.Y. 


(PLEASE PRINT THE INFORMATION) 





General Coupons: pages 84, 86. 
Travel Coupons: pages 88, 90, 92. 
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MINNESOTA MINING & MFG. CO. Please send me a copy of your new booklet ‘Tape 
Recording in the Classroom.’ 





Ins. 239 
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MARSH 77 FELT POINT PEN. Please send FREE QUICKIE COURSE in Drawing and Let- 
tering with instructions for making Flash Cards, Posters, Visual Aids (See ad on Page 6.) 
Name 


Ins. 510 
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THE VIKING PRESS. Please send me your 13!-page illustrated catalogue of Viking Junior 
Books. Complete descriptions of books for kindergarten through high school: picture books, 
stories, junior novels, history, biography, geography, nature, and science. Includes a 
graded list and helpful subject index. 


Ins. 346 
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POSTAL FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. 58). Please rush me, in a plain envelope, FREE in- 
formation, how Teachers can borrow $50 to $600 Entirely-by-Mail, with dignity and re- 
spect of privacy, and no principal payments required during summer months. 


Ins. 410 
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Street or R.D No. Pupils ..... 
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THE WESTMINSTER PRESS. Piease send me your free complete graded list of West- 
minster Literature for Youth, with recognitions by schools, libraries, etc 
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F. &. COMPTON & COMPANY. Please send me the free booklet of sample pages from 


the new article PAINTING from the 1955 Compton's Pictured Encyclopedia described in 
the advertisement on pages 46, 47. 


Ins. 308 
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RCA EDUCATIONAL SERVICES. Enclosed is 10c. Please send me @ copy of the new 1954- 
1955 RCA Victor Educational Record Catalog. 
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Yugoslavia 
(Continued from page 33) 


Trieste and the Albanian border. On 
the shore you will see a relic of Ro- 
man days as you view the thick walls 
of the palace built by the Emperor 
Diocletian, about a.p. 302. People still 
live in these walls. Another old walled 
city is Dubrovnik, which is being fea- 
tured as a tourist attraction because 
of its historical interest and excellent 
beach. 

Because of the diversity of the 17 
million people making up the nation, 
one will be impressed by the chang- 
ing customs, language, and dress to be 
seen throughout the country. 

Speaking of language, there are three 
used: Serbo-Croatian, Slovenian, and 
Macedonian. Although similar, they 
are quite distinctive, with various dia- 
lects adding confusion. To further 
complicate the problem of writing the 
language, two alphabets are used: the 
Latin, and the Cyrillic, created by 
Cyril of Macedonia in the 9th century. 
WORK FOR THE COMMITTEES 

Since this country is more of an un- 
known quantity to your pupils, they 
may not have so many ideas about 
what they want to investigate. The 
committees might be limited to 
three: agriculture, industry, cultural. 

About %, of the people are farmers 
and shepherds. The most fertile land 
is in the river plains of the north, 
which are quite level. This area is 
best adapted to large-scale farming, 
and has been largely used for the co- 
operative farms set up by Tito’s gov- 
ernment. However, the number of 
these farms has decreased as conces- 
sions were made to the peasants in the 
hopes of encouraging more food pro- 
duction. Some large farms have been 
divided among the peasants, but their 
holdings are limited to about 10 hec- 
tares per farm. (Find the word in the 
dictionary, and translate the amount 
into acres. Compare figure with aver- 
age-size U.S. farm. 

When the government first regulated 
farming, prices, wages, and marketing 
were controlled. When it was evident 
that this did not produce satisfactory 
results, there was a relaxation of the 
program. However, Yugoslav farm- 
ing is far from modern in many areas. 
Prewar farming was so primitive that 
about 400 out of 1,000 farms did not 
have a plow, and only about half had 
animals to pull them. In many sec- 
tions, the land is not suitable for mech- 
anized agriculture, but even improved 
methods and more attention to good 
stock raising would aid the economy. 

Although the farmer has more free- 
dom in marketing his produce, the 
prices paid are still more or less con- 
trolled. by the government. Getting 
the crops to market over poor roads, 
or none in some areas, limits the effi- 
ciency of the farm operation. 

INDUSTRY 

Yugoslavia has a variety of natural 
resources: lead, zinc, aluminum, iron, 
copper, coal, manganese, and oil. The 
mountainous slopes of Bosnia and Mon- 
tenegro (meaning Black Mountain) 
supply various ores and coal. Croatia 
is the mining and industrial region. 

Many factories had to be rebuilt 
after World War II, and part of the 
financial aid from outside has been 
used for this purpose, and to create 
new areas of employment. In the cit- 
ies, which are small by our standards, 
new apartment-type homes have been 
built for the workers (see page 34). 

Most of the heavy industry is gov- 
ernment owned, but workers’ councils 
within the factories have a _ certain 
voice in management. Fortunately for 
the future development of the country, 


plenty of electrical power is available 
as soon as more plants can be con- 
structed. New stations are planned for 
Split, Senz, Avea, and Peruce. (Lo- 
cate these on a map to determine the 
areas which will benefit. ) 

In the early days of the Federal 
People’s Republic, the government 
stressed industrial output, and in 1954 
had hoped to complete 100 new fac- 
tories. Even farmers had been encour- 
aged to leave the land for the mine or 
the factory, but when agriculture suf- 
fered several poor crop years, some of 
these peopie were returned to the 
farms to help increase food produc- 
tion. Between 1950 and 1953, the 
Yugoslav government appealed to the 
U.S. and the United Nations for aid. 
A loan from the International Bank of 
Reconstruction and Development for 
$30 million, and grants from the U.S. 
of $46 million in 1953 supplemented 
the money this country had already 
sent in 1952. Part of the money was 
used to buy food, and some for ma- 
chinery and defense materials. 

Because of the stress on heavy indus- 
try, consumer goods have not been pro- 
duced in quantities sufficient to im- 
prove the standard of living. Textiles 
of flax, cotton, and wool are produced 
along with leather goods for home use, 
but the offerings in the stores would 
not generally appeal to the American 
shopper. 

CULTURAL DEVELOPMENT 

Looking back through the history of 
the countries comprising Yugoslavia, 
one finds years of political unrest. 
The people have long been suspicious 
of one another. Living in the moun- 
tainous areas developed their independ- 
ence, and they questioned the efforts 
of anyone who tried to rule them, as 
the Turks found in the fifteenth cen- 
tury. Any wrongdoing by an individ- 
ual was punished according to tribal 
customs, and not according to the 
laws of courts. 

This independence led to isolation, 
so that education, as we think of it, 
has been neglected for centuries. Now 
that the Yugoslavs are striving to take 
their place as a nation, the Tito gov- 
ernment has encouraged people of all 
ages, and even in remote places, to 
learn to read and write. Some educa- 
tional work has been found practicable 
in the factories. (Sometimes our chil- 
dren think school is a penalty imposed 
on youth, so how about discussing 
what their lives would be like if they 
couldn’t read or write? What would 
they miss doing? How would they get 
entertainment? What kind of work 
would they be forced to do? 

Over the years, there have been 
good authors, poets, musicians, artists, 
and sculptors contributing to the cul- 
tural heritage of the nation. Today 
the government is trying to develop 
interest in the arts, including the 
theater and ballet, which are favorite 
forms of entertainment. This year, in 
New York, Zinka Milanov,a Yugoslav 
singer, has been receiving favorable 
mention for her performances with 
the Metropolitan Opera Company. 

In sculpture, Ivan Mestrovic’s work 
is well known in Yugoslavia, espe- 
cially in the vicinity of Split, and 
abroad. He is considered a leader in 
modern sculpture, and his work has 
beauty and simplicity of line. Recent- 
ly Mestrovic has become a citizen of 
the United States. The work of his 
pupil, Antun Augustinic, may be seen 
at the United Nations headquarters 
in New York where the 18-foot statue, 
symbolizing peace, is on display—a 
gift from the Yugoslav government. 

(For A-V items, see page 89) 
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What’s Later Than Orlon? 
(Continued from page 73) 


ways. Examine single fibers under a 
microscope; soak pieces in water and 
see which dries quickest; make a hot 
iron test on each. 

2. Teachers of seventh- and cighth- 
grade children may obtain, free, a kit 
called “Short Course in Rayon” from 
the American Viscose Corporation, 
Consumer Service Section, Box 864, 
G.P.O., New York 1, New York. They 
will receive (a) sets of five basic leaf- 
lets on rayon for each student; (b) a 
teaching unit on decorating with rayon 
fabrics; (c) copies of two booklets, 
“How Rayon Is Made” and “How 
Acetate Is Made.” 

Certain other leaflets are available 
for two cents per set. Order blanks 
for these will be sent to the teacher. 

3. One person from your school 
might wish to write to the DuPont 
Company for booklets on textiles and 
fabrics made from synthetic fibers. 
Information on “Teflon” a new fiber 
not described in the article is available. 
Other suggested items are: “Milestones 
in the Textile Fibers History,” “Tas- 
lan—“Textured Yarns,” “Textile Fi- 
bers,” “Fibers by DuPont.” The ad- 
dress is: Produce Information, Textile 
Fibers Department, E. I. DuPont De- 
Nemours and Company, Wilmington 
98, Delaware. 


Italy 
(Continued from page 84) 


79, the city of Pompeii on the main- 
land was erased one summer day. 

Italian cities, like ours, have traffic 
problems for motorists and pedestri- 
ans, but they are taking steps to im- 
prove the situation. As recently as 
February of this year, the President of 
the Republic, Luigi Einaudi, was the 
first passenger on the new subway 
from the railroad terminal in Rome 
to Exhibition City. Usually a trip of 
40 minutes, it took only 11 minutes. 

The Automobile Club of Italy is 
planning a_ two-story underground 
parking lot beneath Rome for 500 
cars. After going down the ramp, the 
car will be picked up on a conveyor 
belt and taken to its parking place. 
Perhaps this will be ready to accomo- 
date the cars of tourists and others 
who come to Rome in 1960 for the 
Summer Olympics. 

There you have a picture of Italy, 
from the days of the Romans to mod- 


ern times. Now, the people are gain- 
ing greater economic security by 
using modern methods to increase 
food and industrial production which 
will result in a higher standard of liv- 
ing for more Italians. 

(For A-V items see page 89) 


Greece 
(Continued from page 85) 


are sponges obtained—by nets, hooks, 
or diving? 

Improved roads and the replace- 
ment of the many bridges damaged 
during the war is making travel in 
Greece more convenient for tourist, 
farmer, and laborer. The farmer can 
bring fresh produce to market. In re- 
turn he buys manufactured products 
which will increase the comforts of his 
home, or his farm work. Air service 
benefits merchant and traveler, and 
boat service is available to the larger 
islands, and can be arranged for visit- 
ing the smaller places. Ships use the 
reconditioned Corinth Canal between 
the mainland and Peloponnesus when 
traveling between the Aegean and 
Ionian Seas, 


ITEMS OF INTEREST 


e Which boy or girl in your class 
can run the fastest? Who has learned 
to swim, or maybe dive? Maybe you 
are looking at the Olympic winners of 
the future. Who knows anything about 
the Olympic Games? How often are 
they held? Where? Why? These 
questions should send pupils scurrying 
to find the answers. Perhaps this would 
be a good time to show the filmstrip 
produced by Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films entitled Pheidippides, Marathon 
Runner. 

rhe original Olympian games were 
first held in 776 B.c., and every 
four years thereafter until discontinued 
by the Romans in a.p. 394. To the 
Creeks of that period, the games were 
so important that they measured time 
by them—calling the four-year period 
an Olympiad. In the 1952 Olympics, 
5.870 athletes from 67 nations com- 
peted in the many events. 

e While discussing these games, 
bring the talk around to what makes a 
good athlete. For your pupils, health 
is of prime importance, so consider 
good food, teeth, sleep, fresh air, and 
exercise. 

e As an introduction to classical 
Greek literature (sounds grown-up, 


Continued on page 89) 
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THE TRAVELER’S FRIEND 


Bring NCB’s famous bodyguard along to keep your travel funds 
safe. National City Bank Travelers Checks protect your money 
at all times, and if lost or stolen, are promptly refunded in full. 
These checks, famous around the globe for over halt a century, 
are accepted everywhere. 75¢ per $100. Buy them at your bank. 


The best thing you know wherever you go 


NATIONAL CITY BANK TRAVELERS CHECKS 


Backed by The National City Bank of New York 
Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 





























Champlain's Habitation 
Port Royal 
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x ) AM, 


+ + + and so easy 
on your pocketbook! 


Fun . . . because of its romantic beauty, 
sunny beaches, cool, refreshing 

climate, healthful outdoor sport, historic 
landmarks and this summer's 

Acadian Bicentennial. 


Easy on your pocketbook . . . because 
of the wide range of moderately- 

priced accommodations and the easy, 
inexpensive transportation—by 

air, sea, bus or your own car. 


cue emetinaneallitenesttinmenttiienatincnattitenatttineadtieette ae ee 


NOVA SCOTIA | 


BUREAU OF INFORMATION | 









?. O. Box 130, Holifax, Nova Scotia | 

Please send free literature to | 

Name j i 

FREE Srreet i 

Literature to make your Grr Stats | 
planning fun, too! New York Office: 247 Park Ave., New York 17,N.¥. | 
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TEACHER TRAVELERS 





Travel Coupons: pages 88, 90, 92. General Coupons: pages 84, 86 


PTrTTTIiriiriiiitit tt 
FLORIDA THRIFTY TOURS. Please send free folder describing this new way to enjoy a 





summer holiday in Florida. Come by train, plane or bus and rent a new car from HERTZ! 
5.7.12 day HERTZ tours start at $27.50 per person - 2 in party 
Ins. 526 
FOOTED bocce cd eb ee es Oe SOOO COSCO SOC OHSSSSSOECEEEES CO COESEDSSCES EOE HOSSSESEOSS OHO ESESSCOES 
street of &.D 
ty . ; pedeeécoensane< Zone State 5-55 


FORESEES EEOEESE EOE ESESESOEEOSESESSESOSESSO SE SSSSESSSESSSESSESSESOSSSOOSSSESSSOSS 
DENVER & RIO GRANDE WESTERN RAILROAD, Room 120. Please send me information 
on views along the Vista-Dome See-Way — Main Line Thru the Rockies 


Ins. 419 


Neme . 


St. or RD 


ty : poccsoueces Zone State 5-55 


COLONIAL AIRLINES, INC. Please send me informetion regarding Bermuda vacations 
including complete package tours for students and teachers 
ins. 270 
Name School 
Street or R.D 
City : Seceseoece County State 5-55 


EL PASO SUNLAND CLUB. Please send me your literature on El Paso Sunland, 46 Things 


to Do, and Mexico's Central Highway 


Ins. 115 
|, DP PPTETEPTTTLIPTELTITITITITILTITIT ITIP TIP Tiriiiii iri 
SESS GP GiB cc cccovcccceceseccecéoceessecceccocesses soccccccscbeseedeusebebeseescecoooasns 
City eeoubes nbs coavenatasaoedat . Zone State 5-55 
POCCOOCO EE EOEOEEEEEOEEEEEEEEEEESEEE SESE SESE SESE EESEEEEEEEOEESOSOSESOSESOSSOOOOSS 

R-1 
OFFICIAL BELGIAN TOURIST BUREAU. Please send complete information about Belgium. 

Ins. 322 
oP eTeTT TIT TTT TITT TTT TITTLE Tit ir rt tr. CITT iii rire 
St. of RD. 

City abecede , adecceneossooss . Zone State ... 5-55 


NORTHERN PACIFIC RAILWAY. Please send me a copy of your free booklet ‘Your 
Northwest Adventure.’ 

Ins. 306 
| EPUPEEETELILISETTIELETITLI LILLIE LI cece 
SO. GP BB. covccecccecccccnvescceccesoeccecccecccoseesbeesbecoccesesseuesoesennesessaneeneees 

ty seknd cqdhenes , , ‘ ... Zone . State 5-55 


SO OPOOO EEE O SESE SEES OE SSO OEOESESESESES OSE SESOSOSESESEESEEESSOSSOSESESSOEEESOOSOOS 
CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES. Please send me your free illustrated literature on inde- 
pendent and all-expense Summer Cruises and Cruise-Tours on the St. Lawrence and Sague- 
ney Rivers in Eastern Canada. Three to eight day trips from $65 up 


ins. 189 
tl BPUTEEIITTIEIIPTTETETITTILI ITLL LETT 
St. or R.D 
City .. ‘ ocenese Zone State 5-55 


There’s a Lot to Know— 
About Birds 


Continued from page 83) 


2. Spelling: Bird names. Vocabu- 
lary extension and enrichment through 
learning the spelling and the mean- 
ing of: crest, rump, crown, wing 
coverts, conservation, incubation, mi- 
grate, covey, quail, vane, barb, re- 
gurgitation. Spelling some of the long- 
er words may be too much for many 
children, but some may experience 
mastery of them. 

3. Arithmetic: “Measurements for 
birdhouses. Circumference and diam- 
eter were new concepts of measure- 
ment needed for the openings in the 
birdhouses. Estimating how much 
lumber, how many nails, how much 
paint; figuring cost of these items. Spe- 
cial arithmetic vocabulary developed: 
rectangle, circle, angle, square, diam- 


eter, length, breadth (or width), 
height, and so on. Using measuring 
tools: ruler, tape, and square. 


4. Language and writing: Oral re- 

ports of observations and _ reading; 
suitable phrasing for captions and 
charts; script for “educational film”; 
original poems and stories; summaries 
and outlines. 
5. Arts and crafts: Collecting pic- 
tures, mounting, and so on; diorama, 
bird frieze, bulletin-board decorations, 
design for theater curtain. 

6. Music: Listening to songs about 
birds; recorded bird calls; original 
bird songs on field trips. 

7. Excursions: To City Park Mu- 
seum and aviary, and walks in the 
neighborhood of the school. 

EVALUATION 

During the study, pupils and teach- 
er took time to refer to the charts to 
determine if work was progressing ac- 
cording to the outline. The teacher 
also checked the work in relation to 
her objectives. 

To test knowledge of the facts, we 
made riddles such as this: “He is a 
fighter. The crown patch is orange 
red. He likes to sit on fence posts. 
He helps the farmer by driving away 
crows. What is he?” Other checks on 
the facts absorbed were obtained 
through the use of true-false quizzes, 
multiple choice, and choosing answers 
from a list of questions at the bottom. 


HELPFUL A-V MATERIAL 


American Birds Guide, “Golden Na- 
ture Guides” (filmstrips, color), 
Young America Films, Inc., 18 E, 


4ist St.. New York 17. 

Basic Bird Study (filmstrips), The 
Jam Handy Organization, 2821 E. 
Grand Blvd., Detroit 11. 

Birds and Their Nests, “Nature Study 
Illustrated” filmstrip), Society 
for Visual Education, Inc., 1345 W. 
Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14. 

Birds Are Interesting (film, color), 
Encyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc., 
1150 Wilmette Ave., Wilmette, III. 





Birds in Winter (film, b & w, and 
color), Coronet Films, Coronet 
Building, Chicago 1. 

Birds of the Countryside (film, color), 
Coronet Films. 

Birds of the Dooryard (New) (film, 
b & w, and color), Coronet Films. 

Birds of the Marshes (film, color), 
Coronet Films. 

Five Colorful Birds 
Coronet Films. 

Homes of Birds, “Beginning Nature 
Study” (filmstrip, color), Society 
for Visual Education, Inc. 

How Birds Are Fitted to Their Work, 
“Basic Nature Study” (filmstrip, 
color), Society for Visual Education, 
Inc. 

How to Recognize Birds, “Basic Na- 
ture Study” (filmstrip, color), So- 
ciety for Visual Education, Inc. 

Shore Birds, “Science Series” (film- 
strip, color), Stillfilm, Inc., 171 
South Los Robles Ave., Pasadena 5. 


(film, color), 


A Unit on Foods 
to Promote Good Health 


(Continued from page 69) 


18. Exhibit real or pictured fruits and 
vegetables as for a festival or fair. 

19. Make a chart showing foods made 
using milk. 

20. Plan a party for some special oc- 
casion. Plan with the group, decide 
what food to have, and figure cost. 
Make table decorations, color designs 
on paper napkins, make place mats. 
Appoint committees for purchasing 
food, cooking, serving, cleaning up, 


games. Practice the correct way to 
receive guests; practice good table 
manners. 


CULMINATING ACTIVITY 
A. Invite Parents to Open House. 
B. Events at Open House. 
1. Pupils explain their experiences, 
their charts, booklets, and murals. 
2. Puppet show. 
3. Demonstration of the amount and 
kind of food a well-nourished person 
should eat in a day. 
4. Presentation of gifts to mothers. 
5. Demonstrations of table setting, 
meeting guests, and introductions. 
6. A light lunch prepared and served 
by the pupils. 

EVALUATION 

Reasonable gains were made by all 
children in the directions the teacher 
had in mind as objectives. 
|. Good nourishing meals eaten daily. 
2. The need for wholesome food bet- 
ter understood. 
3. Habits of cleanliness as related to 
food established. 

a) Lunch boxes cleaned and aired. 

b) Fruits and vegetables washed 
before eaten raw, or cooked. 

c) Hands washed before eating. 
4. The contribution of various foods 
to good health grasped. 
5. Slow eating is more enjoyable and 
better for the health. 











To the ever-present question of “Where 
will | get the money?" Like thousands 
of others, you can earn money in your 
spare time by acting as representative 
for THE INSTRUCTOR. Just send us your 
name and address on a postal card and 
we will send you complete information. 


tue Instructor 


Dept. A. Dansville, N. Y. 


The ANSWER... 
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NATIONAL CITY BANK OF NEW YORK. Please send me a copy of your attractive booklet 
"The Traveler's Friend,"' which contains valuable hints when spending travelers’ checks 


and tells you how to travel securely. 











ins. 453 
PERERD  cccccccceecec cece cece cece eres cee seer eee desSSSSSeSoeseeseseseoeescevescesooeseooecere 
BESS GF BB. cocccccdacess cccccccnsccccececcceccssseesegessece SEO vic ccndsecocceccoses 
Ge cccdebacecnnccnscéheescbncenssénséesctgesebtecenesanhs Zone BODD ones nas 5-55 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN RAILROADS. Please send me a free copy of ‘Ride the 
High Iron!'* — a cartoon narrative on passenger train facilities and services, together 
with a copy of the related Lesson Guide. 
Ins. 6 
TROND woe obnde 6606s de vh0866e065etecen cécnds ceuchekeeeeneeenaeeseeaiie GED cncscsce oe 
Giowed OF BB. cccccccocccesesescccceccccessccccesccevessecectsecdvodooecses No. Pupils ..... 








Greece 
(Continued from page 87) 


doesn’t it?) there is the color filmstrip 
The Odyssey produced by Eye Gate 
House. What is the difference between 
mythology, fairy tales, legends, and 
folk tales? How are they similar? 

Did your town or city ever adopt a 
Greek village? This plan, formulated 
by the king, helped the homeless of 
Greece after the war. American towns 
and people in other countries sent 
clothing and money to help the peo- 
ple. Sometimes they chose the name 
of a town from a list, or helped the 
town having the same name in Greece. 
By 1952, there had been 498 villages 
adopted, and 437 of these completely 
rehabilitated. (What does that word 
mean?) 

Signs of ancient Greece are visible 
throughout the country, but they com- 
bine with the modern cars and busses 
using wide-paved streets in cities like 
Athens and Salonika. The latter is 
the second largest city in Greece, and 
a center of industry and commerce. 
Although city life may be modern, 
life in many villages remains as simple 
as it has for centuries. There are still 
places where traditional costumes are 
worn, and ancient dances performed. 
Some of the men may be wearing 
the white kilt or skirt called the fus- 
tanella. The same garment is worn by 
the Palace Guard of Honor in Athens. 

e To sum up the study, have a pe- 
riod when your pupils tell why they 
might or might not like to live in 
Greece as a citizen. Honor both sides 
of the picture if opinions are so ex- 
pressed. 


MORE A-V MATERIAL 
Athens Interlude (film), Almanac 
Films, Inc., 516 Fifth Ave., New 
York 36. 


Greece, “Life in Other Countries” 
(filmstrip), Young America Films, 
Inc., 18 E. 41st St. New York 17. 

Home Life in Italy, “Home Life in 
European Lands” (filmstrip, color), 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., Text-Film 
Dept., 330 W. 42nd St., New York 
36 


Italian Children—Harvest Time in 
Umbria, “Children of Many Lands” 
(film), Encyclopaedia Britannica 
Films, Inc., 1150 Wilmette Ave., 
Wilmette, Il. 

Italy, “Some European Neighbors” 
(filmstrip, color), Eye Gate House, 
Inc., 2716 41st Ave., Long Island 
City 1, N.Y. 

Italy—The Land and Its People, 
“Lands and Peoples of Europe” 
(filmstrip, color), Society for Vis- 
al Education, Inc., 1345 W. Di- 
versey Pkwy., Chicago 14, 

Italy, “Visits to European Lands” 
(filmstrip, color), McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Text-Film Dept. 

Paolo’s Birthday Ride, “Children of 
Europe Series” (filmstrip, color), 
Young America Films, Inc. 

Pinocchio, “Folk Tales from Many 
Lands” (filmstrip, color), Young 
America Films, Inc. 

Rome—City Eternal (film, color), En- 
cyclopaedia Britannica Films, Inc. 

Venice—Queen City of the Adriatic 
(film, color), Encyclopaedia Bri- 
tannica Films, Inc. 

Yugoslavia (filmstrip), produced by 
Life Magazine, available from So- 
ciety for Visual Education, Inc. 

Yugoslavia—Balkan Bastion; People 
and Their Customs; A Scenic Trip 
(3 filmstrips, color), Film Research 
Associates, 304 Pinebrook Blvd., 
New Rochelle, N.Y. 





YOU'LL HAVE STARS IN YOUR EYES IN 


belgium 


...the most talked-about 
country in Europe. 


Everyone who has visited Bel- 
gium longs to go there again, 
for Belgium has unique charm. 
Picturesque medieval castles, 
chateaux and town halls are 
everywhere. Its cities, although 
reminiscent of the past, are in- 
tensely modern and progressive. 
You'll enjoy some of the world’s 
greatest art and architecture in 
Belgium. 


From the seacoast to the Ar- 
dennes, fine hotels, excellent 
transportation and the world’s 
best food await you. 


Fly SABENA Belgian World 
Airlines overnight from New 
York to Brussels. First Class 
(The Royal Sabena) and Tour- 
ist Class services in Super 
DC-6's. 

Be sure to visit Belgium this 
year. You'll enjoy every minute 


f 0 r sta ’ M il th ——_— TS Te 
il veal pe bee — | Official Beigian Tourist Bureau | 
589 Fifth Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 1 
Official Belgian Tourist Bureau lease send full information about | 
589 Fifth Avenue Belgium | 
New York 17, N. Y. — 
Chicago, Washington, Philadelphia, l J 
Detroit, Los Angeles, San Francisco, | Address R-2 | 
Adlanta, Dallas, Miami. apen enaparcrenesenaeneresenanasanand 
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| 3 WONDERFUL WAYS 


| Fascinating Activities. 


| enthusiasm for reading, 


Activity Books. 











Endorsed by 
leading 






to Play and LEARN 
NEW! ALL in ONE Book! 
A wonderful Story ...a 
MAGICSLATE to WRITE 
or DRAW .. . Dozens of 





Boys and girls find a new 









are 
MAGIC FOREST @ Where JESUS Lived e First PLANE Ride 
Trip to MEXICO @ Billy's FISHING Trip » SEE Our WORLD 
DAY at CIRCUS e PINKY LEE @ ABC's Magic Way 





writing, drawing with 
these completely different 





SEND $1 cash or M.O. for 
any 4 titles (U.S. only) to: 





POEMS CHILDREN ENJOY 


A brand-new classroom poetry book. Contains nearly 700 poems for every holi- 
day and special occasion, recitations, social studies and English. [llustrated. 
Carefully indexed. Postage prepaid on cash orders. Hard Cover $2.50. Paper 
Cover $2.00. Order from: F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING CO., Dansville, N.Y. 
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TEACHER TRAVELERS 


Travel Coupons: pages 88, 90, 92. General Coupons: pages 84, 86. 
SSSSSSSSSSASHSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSESSESSESSSSSSESSSSSESCESSCOOE 
MANITOBA BUREAU OF TRAVEL AND PUBLICITY. Please send me your 40-page, full- 
color book entitied ‘"MANITOBA - Inside the Rim of Adventure." 





Ins. 230 
soe PET TTT TTTTITTTT TT TT PTT TTT TTTriT tt 
S, GP BL, oboe cc ccdhebonb bu Seeks Ss CORERS 6 Oe 66. 060006050 E5 406560 4000060800666Cb0R" 

GU a décccdocecesecccececenscecaneseseeessoceeenseeedeeess « BBBD cccccse Stale ccoccecse. O48 


SOSSSSSESSESSSSSSSSSSSESSESSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSESSESSSSESSSSSSSSSSESSSESSSSSSSSESESSSCSECSCESS 


ROCKEFELLER CENTER GUIDED TOURS. Please send me: [) Descriptive Brochures de- 


scribing Rockefeller Center Guided Tours; []) Information on special student rates for 
groups 
Ins. 501 
PERE. c och deb ee 0 00 66066seen eS wendanss Cencbes eb escnnbesacdduedes beaccébeinsessaesc cee 
St. or R.D 
GI cdccccccccceccsscocssc ceccdcedeeeeseoocceceesesosoeces Zone State vecvane ae 


$.D. STATE HWY. COMMISSION, A. |. Pankow, Publicity Dir. Please send me a copy 


of your attractive free color folder on the Black Hills of South Dakota. 

Ins. 139 
| MPETTTLILT EEL ERTL LTTE TT LTT Tier er eT ere eee eer Tee 
BGSE GP Tad coovcccccccvesccesséesbewense cco 00 cooncceccosesseweeetebeoeebee eb oeeceecdoeséous 
GIP cccccccesoccccecccccoccecoeccescoetoose . Zone » BOaR® cccccccce 5-55 


QUEBEC PROVINCIAL PUBLICITY BUREAU. 


Province de Quebec"’ with road maps 


Please send me a copy of your booklet ‘'La 


Ins. 176 
PBI ne eee ee HERR ERE E HEHE HEH EE HEHE EEE EES EOS EO TEES EES EEE HOS SESEE ESSE HESS EEE EEEESS 
Sevase GP BiB. 0 000600 00h00d 60s 6000004050 6060805c0cbh5behesebeSSbnsecesesbecececesonce 
GW ccceasecceetesocccecéesescocceseeees . Zone . State stcbcce, Dae 


WISCONSIN CONSERVATION DEPT. Piease send me complete Kit, including new book 
in color, maps, fishing regulations and sources of additional regional information about 


Wisconsin 
Ins. 412 
POUND Cae Gece owed ce s0b665 56h ehh ebb 66s 6b0086466.00 006000 006 000000ehbebseteensadsenbseeueebees 
OE ee ee ee ee ee 
GIP cccccccccscccccescceeccessoeeeeséoces . Zone BORGO ccccccces BEB 


SOSHSSSESESHSTSSSSOSSSSSESSSSSSSSESESESSESESEESSSESEESESESEESESESEEESEESEEESEESOEOOE 


Please send me Descriptive Brochures - about visits to 


COLONIAL WILLIAMSBURG. 


Williamsburg Schoo! Journeys - information about classroom trips to Williamsburg. 
Ins. 279 
FEED 066 0 UON OREO es cen cee dhdbes een 0enneUbeee7;]eceeseebnsenneend}idusseeeseens ee 
Pe GP BES ceddecccvocenceowdedeudsetusennssésesccesceccsocecenneséachsadbiennsaciontaneeen 
GI a000cecescc0eseseesecs cocceeoesseneetecec: Zone o MOBS sadcabace 5-55 


SHSSSSSSSESESEESESESEESSSESESESSESESEESESESEOESESEESEESESESEESESEEESEEESEEEOOEOOEEE 


GRAY LINE SIGHT-SEEING COMPANIES, ASSOCIATED. Please send us full information 
on Visual Educational City Tours for schoo! children of all ages. 


Ins. 173 
POUND 0 06. o00: 000005 000000086055506650000600000 000 500000000080000666 68 bese senesenbenebnaboes 
Pe Ge 60. 0000s sbdnnncedssUeeneSeseceuccacwnescéesacodcens cocéuusdondises ites 
Ger de detesdeersdessoccevepenbeecdebsecescecescecs Zone o Bate sctosctse 5-55 


NOVA SCOTIA BUREAU OF INFORMATION, P.O. Box 130. 
which will help me in planning a vacation in Nova Scotia 


Please send me literature 


Ins. 183 
PORE 0660660 6s - COCs veered eecceccleceslee ee reer eeees coccvecccecccoeseceeceesoesesseesoseesece 
Se Gt WE dues aveundebe gharcesnemeéthebbhboces chentebeteasdsadsied ss ébeeaeees binant 
GOP ccececescccscccces ces cocsescecocceesécecccescces . Zone . State ......... 5-55 


SSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSEEESESSESSSSEEESESESSESESSESESESESOESEEOSOEOESOE 


GEORGIAN BAY LINE. Please send descriptive folder with full information about your 
7, 5, and 2-day cruises on the Great Lakes. 
Ins. 191 


Street or R.D 


City , ooee ; ‘ scvcccccccs COMO 
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THE GRADE-AID CLAY CART is said to be 
the only mobile all-steel unit available today 
for the storage and handling of clay in school. 
It won an award from the Associated Industries 


of Massachusetts recently. 


The stainless steel bow! of this cart complete- 
ly resists the corrosive action of clay, and re- 
tains moisture by means of a steel cover. 
unit has rugged all-swivel casters for easy han- 
A nonmarking 
rubber bumper around its top edge prevents it 
solves the 


dling by the teacher or pupil. 


from damaging walls. This cart 
major problems of clay storage. 


Further information can be 


Company, Inc., Somerville 44, Mass. 


obtained from 
the Grade-Aid Division, Colonial Engineering 


Classroom 
Materials 


School 
Equipment 


The 





CLOTH-FOLDING CONES and a metal bodkin from Ottoson Products Com- 


pany, Inc., are all that you need to convert old cotton and wool garments and 


scraps into handsome braided rugs in school or at home. 


These simple aids are 


only $.25 a set, including full and complete instructions for cutting and braiding 


14” strips. 





ALPHACOLOR dry pigment comes in 
24 brilliant colors. It may be mixed 
with water for painting with a brush; 
with textile liquid for fabric painting 
or silk sereen; with Alphacolor Extend- 
er to make water colors go further 
without greatly reducing their brilli- 
ance. For finger painting, mix these dry 
colors with Alphacolor Finger Paint 
Mix. These Weber Costello products 
are in art supply stores. 


In variety stores, or send to 1616 Lurting Ave., New York 61. 


THE BLACKBOARD SPINNER is a 
hardwood arrow with a rubber head, 
tail, and suction cup in harmonious col- 
ors. It can be placed over a diagram 
containing questions, topics, or names. 
on your chalkboard, and used as a new 
concept in memory aids for elementary 
teachers. It is designed to appeal to 
children, and they love learning with 
it. Order from Spin-A-Test Co., Dept, 


320, P.O. Box 241, Hermosa Beach. 
Calif. Available also in all hardwood. 


Both arrows are 18” long: $2.00. 


SEA SHELL COSTUME JEWELRY 
KITS provide varicolored natural 
shells and sturdy findings for making 
pins, earrings and novelties. Sold for 
$1.00, $2.00, and $3.00 depending on the 
number of items included. 

The second jewelry product offered 
by the Caribbean Manufacturing Co. 
of Sarasota, Fla.. is PEARL-CRAFT 
KITS ranging from $.29 to $.69. These 


may be purchased in hobby shops. 


MAGIC TALKING BOOKS, published by John C. Winston Company, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., the first books which can actually be played on a phonograph, have 


washable covers and rounded safety corners. 
addition to the 28 pages of story text illustrated in color. 


Each book sings and plays music in 
For children 3-10. 


$1.17 for a set of 3, from Miles Kimball, Kimball Bldg., Oshkosh, Wis. 


In a five-rrecord EFFECTIVE 
SPEAKING COURSE, Milton 
Cross, the distinguished radio 
announcer whose voice is fa- 
miliar to millions, brings you 


the famous Dr. Walter Q. 
Robinson lessons. The set in- 
cludes 10” double-side, non- 


breakable records, 78 rpm, in 
a beautifully bound sturdy al- 
bum, and printed instructions. 
You can take a big step 
toward success by ordering 
this album from American 
Homecraft Company, 3714 
Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago 
41, Tll.; $8.95 postpaid. 






















Archie’s Mechanies——Comic-Book 
series on the “Do It Yourself” theme 
filled with a variety of tips on how to 
make useful and recreational things 
with a minimum of materials and ex- 
pense (at newsstands, 3.10 each). 


Audubon Nature Bulletins —At- 
tractively printed and illustrated, and 
written by authorities in various fields 
of natural history; they are nontechni- 
cal and easy to read and understand; 
write for descriptive list and order 
blank (National Audubon Society, 1130 
Fifth Ave... New York 28; $.15 each, 
five or more $.10 each). 


Aviation Activities and Aireraft 
Number 116—Two booklets that are 
excellent for use in teaching a unit on 
aviation; first booklet suggests activi- 
ties, second shows the manufacture of 
planes (National Aviation Education 
Council Materials of Instruction Com- 
mittee, 1115 17th St. N.W., Washington 
6, D.C.; $.39 and $50 respectively, rates 
for quantity orders). 


Building Self-Confidence in 
Children—Brochure discussing the 
kinds of experiences that make a child 
feel strong and sure of himself and 
those experiences that undermine his 
belief in himself (Science Research As- 
sociates, 57 W. Grand Ave., Chicago 10; 
$.50, discount for quantity orders). 


Curriculum Correlation of Cad- 
mus Beoks with Basic Readers 
—Booklet giving specific information 
as to when and where the E. M. Hale 
books may be used in conjunction with 
basic readers of six textbook com- 
panies (E. M. Hale & Co., Eau Claire, 
Wis.; $.40). 


Know Our World—-ii-page booklet 
for middle grades by Maude Linstrom 
Frandsen, developing a correlated ge- 
ography and language arts unit to assist 
children in learning how to use maps 
(Denoyer-Geppert Co., 5235 N. Ravens- 
wood, Chicago 40; $.35 each, 20% dis- 
count on 20 or more copies). 


Let's Talk about Honesty—Book- 
let by Thaddeus B. Clark discussing 
basic attitudes and habits of honesty 
(Science Research Associates, 57 W. 
Grand Ave., Chicago 10; $.40). 


Manual fer Developing a Music 
Couneil—32-page booklet giving spe- 
cific suggestions for organizing and de- 
veloping a music council in your com- 
munity or in your county (American 
Music Conference, 332 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago 4; free). 


Mill Creek Evaluates § Chil- 
dren’s Research—Reprint of insert 
in The Instructor telling how a school 
evaluated the research done by the 
children in its classes (Educational Di- 
vision, Field Enterprises, Inc., Mer- 
chandise Mart Plaza, Chicago 54; free). 


FREE AND INEXPENSIVE 
MATERIALS YOU WILL ) 
WANT TO ORDER 








Minimum Standards fer School 
Buses—Recommendations of the Na- 
tional Conference on School Transpor- 
tation listing standards they believe 
necessary for every (National 
Commission on Safety Education, 1201 
loth St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C.; 
$.75, diseount for quantity orders). 


school 


The National Park System, 
Eastern U.S., An Invitation— 
Map of eastern U.S. 29” x 23” showing 
National Park System, 
main highways, railroad terminals, air- 
line terminals, ports, and so on, with 


areas of the 


information on each area; Catalog No. 
1 29.8: Ar 3e (Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C.; $.15). 


Recommended Hecords and 
Books—Catalog of books, records, 
and instruments for children, especially 
recommended by experienced consult- 
ants (Children’s Musie Center, 2823 W. 
8th St.. Los Angeles 5; $.25 but single 
copy free to Instructor readers). 


Ride the High lIron—Comic-type 
booklet telling the story of America’s 
modern passenger trains; also a related 
lesson guide for teachers (School and 
College Service, Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads, Transportation Bldg.. 
Washington 6, D.C.; free). 


Teday’s Curriculum as Seen in 
Representative School Publica- 
tions—Listing of curriculum bulletins 
and courses of study issued by the fed- 
eral Office of Education, state depart- 
ments, and individual schools; a prac- 
tical aid in the study of your curricular 
and instructional problems ( Association 
for Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, NEA, 1201 Sixteenth Street, 
Washington 6, D.C.; $.75). 


UNICEF Recreation Kit—A kit 
containing songs, games, customs, arts 
and crafts of Brazil. Greece, India, Ko- 
rea, and Israel; prepared especially for 
youth workers (U.S. Committee for 
UNICEF, United Nations, N.Y.; $1.00). 


Useful Birds ef America—Two 
series of colored picture cards 2” x 3”, 
15 in each series; with descriptive text 
material on each card (Advertising De- 
partment, Church & Dwight Co. Inc., 
70 Pine St.. New York 5; free). 


A Visit to a Federal Fish Hatch- 
ery—Brief description, with illustra- 
tions, of how fishes are hatched and 
reared in Federal hatcheries; Catalog 
No. 1 49.4:28 (Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Government Printing Office. 
Washington 25, D.C.; $.10). 


WISIP (What Instrument Shall 
I Play?)—A music quiz which will 
help a beginner decide what instru- 
ments he is best adapted to; illustra- 
tions and descriptions of eleven kinds 
(Pan-American Band Instruments. 
Division of C.G. Conn, Ltd. 1105 E. 
Beardsley Ave., Elkhart, Ind.; $.05). 


BE SURE TO WRITE TO THE ADDRESS GIVEN IN 


EACH CASE. 


DO NOT WRITE TO THE INSTRUCTOR. 
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Day’s End...Beautiful Bermuda 

This.is you after a wonderful day on one 

of Bermuda's white beaches looking forward 
to a glorious night under tropical stars 


Call MU 6-5500 or your travel agent 


COLONIAL AIRLINES 


CANADA U.S.A 


officially timed by Benru , 
BERMUDA 








Colorful Colorado 


ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
MOTOR COMPANY 


offers: 






a re 
See Montreal, Quebec, Murray Bay 
and Tadoussac. Visit Ste. Anne de 


Beaupre. Fun galore on shipboard 
and ashore! 







Frequent Departures from Montreal 
INDEPENDENT CRUISES $65 up 


3 nights, 2 days, incl. meals and berth. 


SS RICHELIEU CRUISES $135 up 


6 days. Steamer your hotel throughout. 









THE SIGHTS TO SEE — Rocky Mountain 
Nationol Park is just one of the outstanding 
scenic attractions in this Colorado 
vacationiand. Red Rocks Amphitheatre 
Buffalo Bill's Grave, Central City, Pikes Peak, 
Echo Lake and Mt. Evans are 

within tour range 





These all-expense, personally escorted 
cruise-tours include all meals, sightsee- 
ing, transfers, etc., and the finest hotels. 


MONTREAL-SAGUENAY $124 up 


5 days with 2 nights at Chateau Fron- 
tenac. Also from Toronto incl. rail to 
Montreal, $155 up. 

TADOUSSAC-SAGUENAY $155 u/ 


7 days—3 days at Hotel Tadoussac. 







THE PLACES TO STAY — ESTES PARK 
CHALET and GRAND LAKE LODGE are oper 
summer ‘round for your comfort and 
convenience. Each features fine food and 





comfortable rooms at moderate prices 
ARISTO CRUISES $185 up with accommodations for 300 guests 
8 days inel. ° Ritz Carlton, Manoir 
Richelieu, Chateau Frontenac hotels. 


U. S. tax extra 








Boston - Chicago 
Detroit - New York 
Philadelphia 
Toronto, THE WAY TO TRAVEL— You hove a complete 
Ont. selection of all-expense tours through 
. the vacationland. Convenient schedules... 
/ P. a. modern, eoeecepes equipment... 
/ courteous Grivers. 
/ y, = ae Akh PHOTOE BY UNION PACIFIC AA 
| i t (ere " for colortul, descriptive folders, write 
—KS > I] 
ROCKY MOUNTAIN 
——. Folders, reservations from Travel Agents or - MOTOR COMPANY @ 





Room 9, 1730 Glenarm Place 








CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES \ 








P.O. Box 1228—Denver 1, Colorado 
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Travel Coupons: pages 88, 90, 92. General Coupons: pages 84, 86 


GREYHOUND LINES. Please send me your full-color 8 ft. Wall Display ‘Wayside Won- 
ders." Also include your 8-page lesson guide ‘How to See America by Highway,"’ for 
transportation study 


Ins. 93 
PROGID Kids cedvcbees cbc dcccbevedwos FbeSsh OPES me ee6e cue cee rec coed eeed de Seccceoccseéococeneeese 
BA, GF TER bicccw ccc cud cbs badhh hchencdeears Cabddnett cnaccccccccccs coccesnecncutsscucte wes G0 
GRP ad vescnctecss 050 666ebe ses tdocsonseoncsrensconesecosuce Zone . State sscoeed, Se 


SSSSSSSSESSSSSSESSE SESS SSESSSESSSSSSSSEHSESESESSESESESESSESSSESESSESSSSESSESESSESESOSEES 


Please send me literature featuring: [) El Capitan; 


SANTA FE SYSTEM LINES, Room 335. 
] Dude Ranches 


(J Grand Canyon; [) Land of Pueblos; [) California 


Ins. 134 
ee) ETT eT ee eT Ter PTET TTT TT TITITITITTTTITTT TTI TTiiTitiilitf tt 
Saree GP DG: 0.cccccdies cceeetaks bavadébacsdeccterseceteccccccocess 
Ge accuve —_—* ognentes _* , oes . Zone Ce ccecceced OGD 


COO SO SE POSHSOOEE ODORS OOESESEEESOSOSESES SSE OSESESEOEOSOSESESSSOSSOSOSESESEEESSOOD 
MISSOURI STATE DIV. OF RESOURCES & DEY., Dept. £-546. Please send me your new 
illustrated booklet with full information on the vacation pleasures to be enjoyed in Mis- 
souri on a thrifty budget. 


Ins. 165 
TTT TL PUTT TTC CTT ELIT TT CT TTTTTITTIT TTT TTT TTI TTI TT TTT Te 
Te GP DABS Fad dnccuwtscedcinbacvecdsdaseussecoencaqasectcices 
City sea bie ; avnae avéaseue . Zone State suse Oe 
SSSSSSSSSESSSSOSSSSSSSSSESESESSESSESESSESSSSSSSSSESESSESSESSESSSESSSSSSSSESSSESESSSSESCESESOS 
| > ieee NATIONAL TRAVEL COMMISSION. Please send me free literature 
lolders. 
Ins. 304 
WED SOc eecooccceoecedsnccdodcccedecesoccesecccoeseccocccceccoeeuceeeseesoscoestéoscesescessn 
SE Gl EEE. 660.0008 coche ude Gr embadb bb en dndée 00b650éeec000550005600006eas aden ceecedaen 
GP eceos bade secceseoseconses GED o- « WED Seeweesd 5-55 


DOMINICAN REPUBLIC TOURIST BUREAU. Piease send me « copy of your new 4-color 


foider describing the historical and recreational attractions of your country - ‘The Land 
of Discovery."’ 

Ins. 525 
| PTITITITILULLILILELLLELELITLL LILI ir LT ritiiiiiiriiiiii eee 
MT 2 ” MPYYTITITITITITISTI LITT TITEL TLL TiT iri irir reer eee 
City 2.006 : oesenes ee . Zone BIOND ccvcccces 5-55 


HERTZ RENT A CAR SYSTEM. Please send me information about your Rent A Car service 
which will add fun to my vacation. 


Ins. 448 
TED ccdcveecnbedrsacbecoececesbecoddscecddccccccencccceccccesadséceceséeaseeesensactes osebecs 
Git ad GR. o.ctcwsddks cuvedsusnesiaes b66040000600000 000000606 bansebatbeedecdeines nee 
GIP vccdccconsegveces Wess cccseneseecesccccccecoueces Zone gp BAERS scccccces 5-55 


SHCSSSSSSSSSSSSSESSSSSESSSSEESESSSESSSESSSSSSESSESESESSSESSESESESESSSEESSESEESEESCESEOOS 


NORTH CAROLINA DEPARTMENT OF CONSERVATION & DEVELOPMENT. Please send 
me .. . copies of the illustrated booklet ‘North Carolina - The Tarheel State’’ for 
distribution to my students. 


Ins. 231 
PEOMD cece cccccecerceserreseeseesoreseesccserccccccccccccceceeceeesceeccooeeosceboeeoeeeseees 
Wey Ge Gee 0 oabs Se ctdcersendenhusetetnsedesceeeeseecs cccecccncaséeecececoencessoniaastuou 
City .... » CD scettin late vccssnees 5-55 
SHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSHSSSSSSSESESSESESESSESESSESSSESESSEEESESESSSESEESESESESCESSSESSCSSSESESE 

TRAILWAYS. Please send me information on pleasure planned tours to America's Vaca- 
tion Areas. 

Ins. 171 
ete ee a ee eee rr Se ae 
DO Ge bee 500s ccedkbaned headed bekhh cc cecccesc066uenesscbbdescesctececcenenenbese 
GP's. < cavssouveves HeevebEsine seams Zone ....... State ..ccsorce S85 


SCANDINAVIAN AIRLINES SYSTEM. 


Please send me items checked: Cultural Trails; 
(.) Pennywise Tours; () Extra-City Trips. : Ca See 


Ins. 445 
FED bens codeeseeseseduSedSsendeesbeesede sé cc ctcccccccccecnécecaceocesbebennnennenene 
Be GH Tilbe Cavccoevoescdocescotvcctscsedeccewebscocecccccececcsecetousbenasonsens eocces 
Gy cccccccsccccosescvcce Zone State secaces We 














Dear Miss Owen: 

I teach in a rural school and our 
children often feel that they lack new 
scenes to paint. The farm picture by 
Doris Lee was particularly inspiring 
for us. The longer we looked at the 
picture the more we saw. Of course we 
haven't the hills and mountains but I 
know our efforts showed better design 
and more interesting color patterns 
after we had looked at the picture. 

Marian L. Altman, Kansas 


We had several letters similar to 
Miss Altman’s praising the cover, 
but here are some excerpts from one 
quite in reverse. 


Your magazine has a very pretty pic- 
ture on the front, well blended colors. 
But | am afraid it is not a very prac- 
tical or realistic one. . . . Never did I 
see a farm around here where the stock 
was permitted to rove around loose 
like in the picture. ... The picture 
is not true to farm life. 

Nora E. White, lowa 


7 


Dear Miss Owen: 

We wish to thank you for your very 
fine account about Purim (March 1955, 
p. 57). It was especially nice because 
it poinis out that the Jewish religion is 
a happy one. Even many of our teach- 
er friends who have complete respect 
for our faith do not understand it and 
feel that it is pessimistic and without 
hope. 

Esther Schellberg, 
Linda Stein, and 
Rebecca Weisemann, New York 


When Marian Owen was editing 
the story she consulted a Jewish 
friend who gave her much help. Be- 
eause Marian, too, was so impressed 
with the feeling of exultation, she 
added the subtitle “Joyous Holiday.” 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

The teachers in our school have been 
trying to make up our minds about 
Betty Parent all year. We had just 
decided that she was one of those pain- 
in-the-neck mothers who is active in 
the P.T.A. and likes to tell the teach- 
ws how to run the school. However, 
after reading her in March (p. 10) we 
think maybe she’s a pretty good Joe. 
Confidentially, is she? 

Madeline Wilson, Arizona 


We'd say she was. Here’s an inter- 
esting point in passing. Several 
teachers have been sure she was a 
mother in their school and have 
asked confidentially if she was Mrs. 
———. To date, nobody has dis- 
covered her identity and we hope 
you don’t, because then she will no 
longer be able to write about the 
school her children attend. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

“Teaching Devices” in March (p. 53) 
burned me up. Whenever people talk 
about conservation they think of rural 
areas. But where is it we have to 
conserve water? In the city. Last 
summer when I was in New York for 
the NEA convention, they didn’t even 
serve drinking water unless you asked 
for it, and when you got the stuff and 
tasted it, you wished you had skipped 
the whole matter. The majority of 
country people don’t even know what 
conservation is, in my opinion. 

Pauline Stafford. Pennsylvania 











Now listen, Pauline, a smart girl 
like you knows there’s more to the 
story of conservation than water sup- 
ply. And anyway, according to the 
way you think, the country people 
need to start saving water so that 
the city folks will have enough. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

I was very impressed to read the ar- 
ticle by Richard Emery on “Hard-of- 
Hearing Children” (March, p. 38). It 
made a valuable contribution, but I 
wish The Instructor would go even 
further. I wear a hearing aid and I 
still find myself being stared at in ele- 
vators, buses, and other public places. 
.... Why are people so conscious of 
hearing aids? I know a teacher who 
was subjected to a special examination 
because the parents wondered if she 
could do her duty properly with a 
hearing aid. 

Mariann Whetstone, [Illinois 


Partially, the trouble is that hear- 
ing aids are so much less common 
than glasses, but this is no excuse 
for rude behavior or discrimination. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

We tried it and it didn’t work. I'm 
referring to your page “Go Fly a Kite” 
in the March 1955 Instructor (p. 74). 
The trouble was that the construction 
paper was too heavy. We used tissue 
paper and everything was fine. 

Sarah Andrews, lowa 


Hurrah for your kite project! It’s 
the only simple kite plan that first- 
graders can really make that I ever 
saw. We flew ours and a couple went 
so high they were almost out of sight. 

Eleanor Bathurst, Texas 


Isn't it just like Texas to have bet- 
ter wind than they have in lowa! Or 
maybe it’s just that Miss Andrews 
didn’t follow instructions. 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Just read my class “Mel's Magic Ma- 
chine” (March, p. 43), and I thought 
I'd drop you a note. I got so tickled 
reading the story that I almost laughed 
out loud. About fifteen years ago my 
Dad was stationed in the States for the 
first time and I had my first go at get- 
ting along with American kids. I tried 
almost the same irick Mel did and it 
worked for me too. 

Sam Hathaway, Florida 


* 


Dear Miss Owen: 

Each month this year I have been 
using your primary social living units 
with my second-graders. We have spent 
a week or more on each one. I hope 
you plan to continue this series. 

Here is something particularly inter- 
esting that resulted from the use of 
the picture in the March unit (p. 54). 
{ have a very shy Chinese youngster 
whose father is a tailor. He rarely 
makes a contribution to class discus- 
sions. When he saw the little boy’s 
pants in the picture, however, he be- 
came very excited. “That's herring- 
bone weave,” he said. “My father is 
making a suit for a man of herring- 
bone cloth.” The next day he brought 
a sample for everyone to see. 

It’s the little details that make the 
pictures so good. 

Doris L, Clark, Minnesota 
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Start next yeat right with the newest plan book! 
all grades tried it, used it, perfected it before publication! 


Week of Tuesd ele at 
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ol Studies Science 


Health, 


Physical Education | 


Special 


Correlations 





Monday 





Tuesday 




















tue Instructor PLAN BOOK is complete- 





F. A. OWEN PUBLISHING COMPANY, DANsvILLE, N. Y. 


That’s right—this brand-new PLAN BOOK for elementary teachers 
has everything. It is the perfect answer to all your planning problems. 
Tried, tested, and perfected by teachers, this book provides for record- 
ing much more information than any other plan book available. It keeps 
the information you want in one place right at your finger-tips. 


This PLAN BOOK will see you through the entire school year—it has planning 
pages for forty weeks of school. Easy to use, the size (8%” x 11”) is convenient 
for classroom use. The book has a sturdy wire spiral binding. Pen or pencil 
may be used. The INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOK is the one book that give 
you a permanent record of the year’s activities in one handy volume. . 


Single Copy $1.25 


5 to 10 Copies $1.10 each 10 or more Copies 90¢ each 


Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 


If you would like to supply each teacher with the new PLAN BOOK, sample copies 
will be submitted for your approval. Order samples on school requisition signed by 


school official. 


Please send me at once: wees 
No. of Copies TOTAL 
iscaigdieiasian The INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOK @ $1.25 ea. 

anvil The INSTRUCTOR PLAN BOOK @ $ ea. 


(See quantity prices) 
Total Amount of this Order $ 
(] Payment enclosed. [) Bill me, payable in 30 days. 
Postage Prepaid on Cash Orders. Credit Orders Subject to Postage and Handling Charges. 
( Send me a free copy of the new Catalog of Teaching Aids. 
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IIlustration shows 2 PLAN BOOK pages. Actual size—17” x 11” 


tHe Instructor PLAN BOOK provides 


for daily, weekly, all-year planning— 


e 80 pages for daily plans 


e 8 pages for recording notes, 
inventories, reports, iterns 
you want a record of. 


fust check this list of 
PLAN BOOK 


Tue Instructor 


the school calendar 

dates for reports 

the daily schedule 

the class record 

rank, marks, 1Q or achievement tests 
for every child 

pupils’ addresses and telephone num- 
bers 

pupils’ attendance record 

emergency telephone numbers 

highlights of the week 

film and filmstrip records 

supply records 

meetings and appointments 

special duty and room assignments 

the weather 

special events 

holidays 

assemblies 


cafeteria duty 

playground duty 

a record of trips 

fire drills 

lunch record 

milk record 

money collected 

textbook list 

record of maps, periodicals, reference 
and library books 

notes on new books, films, and film- 
strips 

notes on special units and activities 

workshop notes 

a seating chart (instructions for past- 
ing in are included) 

a calendar (instructions for pasting 
in are included) 
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SOUTH DAKOTA 
STATE HIGHWAY COMMISSION 


A. 1. Pankow, Publicity Director 
PIERRE, SOUTH DAKOTA 





Please send FREE color literature on the Black Hills 
vacationland. 


NAME ns 








ADDRESS__._ 


CITY and STATE 


a land to 


Thill]) tees. 


of South Dakota 


Nature is your hostess in the Black Hills of South Dakota! 
From your first miles-away glimpse of these pine-clad 
mountains, you sense the magic that is to come. Black Hills 
vacations take you from the roaring action of Western rodeos 
to lazy rambles along pine-edged trails . . . from the quick, 
keen thrill of a trout striking to the awesome majesty 

of Mt. Rushmore, shrine of the nation’s fathers. Come— 
golf, swim, ride, hike—drive the Needles Highway, 

thrill to the Cathedral Spires, to Sylvan Lake—mirror of the 
skies. This summer, vacation in the land where dreams 

are real... come to Nature’s masterpiece, America’s 
happiest playground—the Black Hills of South Dakota! 





